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Foreword 

India's Untouchable — officially described ns depressed classes 
or scheduled castes — have hitherto received scant attention from 
anthropologists add the presens work by Father Stephen Fuchs has 
the distincLion of being one of the few full-dress accounts of cast&s 
belonging to the lowest stratum of Indian society. True, there 3s 
Briggs'book on [heChartKLrsnrLd Aiyuppan'o recent sliidy of LkoNayadis 
of Malaboi% but compared to the countless works on Indian history, 
philosophy and art, which deal almost exclusively with the cultural 
manifestations of the higher castes, the literature concerned with the 
sixty million depressed classes is of very slim volume. What is the 
reason for this apparent neglect ol about one sixth of ihe country's 
[jo pula Lion by the students of Indian society? Both sociology and 
anthropology' are of comparatively recent growth no Indian soil, and 
while sociologists have tended, to concentrate on urban and industrial 
problems, anlhropoLegists have been cngrnHRed in the study of India's 
numerous aboriginal tribes. The rapid irons format ion of many ab¬ 
original cultures under the Impact of more advanced eivilizaitons has 
mode field-research among these tribes a matter of such urgency that 
Ihe few unthropolegists working in India can hardly be blamed for 
their reluctance to embark on ihe study of any of Ihe untouchable 
communities. Nor con it be denied that in most parts of India the 
culture of the depressed classes appears ut first sight a somewhat 
impoverished variant of the civilization of the local caate-Hlndus 
lacking the originality of many of ihe tribal cultures. Finally there 
are certain practical difficulties which stand in the way of field¬ 
work among any of Ihe depressed castes. Prejudice on tho part of 
caste society tends to hamper the investigator In his approach lo the 
untouchables and powerful vested interests are likely to sabotage an 
impartial inquiry Into the economic exploitation and social oppression 
of the untouchables by the higher castes. Similar difficulties may 
sometimes impede anthropological work even among aboriginals ■), 
but 03 the latter live usually in a closed tribal society such extra neons 
influences are more easily overcome, 

Stephen Fuchs' success In gaining an insight into the economic, 
social and religious life of Ihe Bn Lotos of the Central Provinces 


*) Ct my The Hfdtfi.i of Jh* Bison HitU f London 1945. pp. 6—9. 
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should therefore ho rated all the higher* and those with experience 
Of rural Indian society will appreciate the hard and patient work 
which has gone into the making of this hook. His were few of the 
joys of die heart and the eye which make field-work among such 
people as N&gas or Bastfcr Goods an inspiring and elating adventure 
but tenacity of purpose, ei high scholarly ideal and a genuine sym¬ 
pathy with the underdog has enables] him to discover below the 
drabness and poverty of Balahi life die substance of a complex culture 
as worthy of the anthropologist's a i tent ion as that of any tribal 
people. 

Indeed .io work of Stephen Fuchs is concrete proof of the 
potentialities of the anthropological approach, L e, the combination 
of verbal inquiry with direct observation, for the *tudy of Indian 
rural com muni Lies. The field for such investigation la enormous and 
virtually untouched and it is to be hoped that anthropologists 
working in India will emulate the typo of investigations which 
Robert Re on eld. Sol Tax and other American echo Jars have carried 
out so successfully among the peasant-communities of Contra) 
America, In China the Vouching-Yunnan Station of Sociological 
Research and tho Weed China Frontier Research Institute have 
advanced the anthropological study of rural societies and in India 
too there is ample justif[cation to broaden the baais of anihropu- 
logical research and to extend field! n vest j gat ions to the peoples of 
the ordinary Indian villages. 

Stephen Fuchs has refrained from discussing ihe origin of the 
untouchable castes in general, and it would indeed have been unwise 
to burden (Jib descriptive account of a single caste with the attempt 
to unravel so Involved a problem. Yet sooner or later tho historical 
position of Lho depressed classes will have to be clarified. The theory 
that the untouchables are the descendants of an original population 
conquered by later invaders and subsequently reduced lo the status 
of serfs and media Ls is no longer tenable, though in individual cusc& 
political conquest or economic domination may have relegated a 
tribal population to the rank of an untouchable caste. But wo have 
only to compare die over all socio-economic position of the aboriginal 
tribes and that of the depressed classes so realize the weakness of 
this theory, which incident ally is responsible for die designation Adb 
Hindu ("original Hindu") used In political parlance ns a euphemism 
for depressed classes. 

If the untouchable® were the remnants of a submerged auuh 
chfhonotis population one would expect them to differ radically in 
physical make-up from the dominant castes, while having affinities 
to those aboriginal populations which have retained thoir ethnic 
individuality. But anthropometric evidence does not support this 
view. Although in some areas the depressed classes stand racially 
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between the highest Hindu casus and the aboriginal forest tribes 
on the whole the racial association between the untouchables ami Qm 
local Hindu caste* is much closer than Hurt between unteaohableB 
and aboriginals. In the Tdugu-speaking parts of the Deccan, for 
instance, the depressed castes ol Mudigas and Mains aro of a physical 
type no less progressive than that prevailing among the local 
cultivating co*tes T whereas tho aboriginal tribes of Church us,. Kortda 
Eedc s and Knyus are unmistakably o l mono primitive type- Similarly 
the 1 >ms of the United Provinces, who stand on the lowest rung of 
the t cial ladder, resemble racially some of the highest C&stCfi- This 
has i cently been emphasized by IX X. Jlajurodar in a dismission of 
the correlation between ra< 5 tj end social status. b4 Tho "Dravidian 
theorywrites MajEitudar, M places the Dom alongside the tribal 
groups but on anthropometric and ecru Logical ©i t donee this 5* difficult 
to uphold. On the one hand the Dotu approach the Kshaitriya in 
stature, silling height and other characters^ on the other they show 
close relation with ihe Ohamar *. + Whatever bo the cultural aiatus 
of Lho Dom, their dissociation from the tribal groups... is definitely 
established”*). The physical similarities between the untouchable 
and the higher castes of the same locality suggest, if not common 
ancestry, at least an association sufficiently ancient to have led to 
a harmonization of types through miscegenation over a fairly 
extensive period of lime. 

The economic and occupational position of the depressed classes 
la equally iriwoncilabSe with the hypothesis of their descent from 
an older autochthonous people conquered by the ancestors of the 
present csasl&’Hindtis. Such a population would have consisted mainly 
of cultivators, and there is no apparent reason why their foie should 
have been different Irwin that of such agricultural tribee as Honda. 
M imda& or Santa Is ip areas where the aboriginals are now da minuted 
by more dynamic populations. But it te only in certain parts of 
Southern India that the untouchables are mainly agrestic serfs. 
Elsewhere they have no particularly close connection wUh the soil, 
hut on the contrary are craftsmen such els leaiiierworkers and 
weavers or menials working as messengers watchmen or sw eepers - 
Indeed it is difficult lo envisage the development of untouchnbilUy in 
a society of cultivators. In villages, whore pcarlj r everyone is engaged 
in agriculture, there is comparatively little difference in the standards 
of Living of the wealthy and the poor, and even slaves usually share 
ihuir masters* habitations and meals. Kone ol the tasks performed 
in the pursuit of agriculture is likely to appear particularly distaste- 


i) ‘The Thu:Lai Basis ol Indian Social Strut luro\ The Eastern Anthropv- 
legist. voL ii, m$ t p, m. 
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ful to a villager, and it is therefore unlikely that any one aei of 
people would be shunned by other villagers on account of their 
occupation. In a town, however small, conditions are different, Here 
the wealthier citizens, engaged perhaps in trade, the organization 
el government and the management of larger estates easily attain 
& level of culture and sophistication which sets them apart from the 
ordinary manual labourer. The poorer classes, on the other hand, 
are likely to iiyo in squalor such as is seldom found in a rural 
environment. Where their occupation, such as (he dressing and 
iauning of hides, added to the unhygienic conditions of their quarters, 
the upper classes may well have fell a certain revulsion to dose 
physical contact and this may hove resulted in the banishment of 
people of such ■unclean' occupations to the outskirts of the 
settlements. In a society where personal cleanliness la largely 
identified with ritual purity and die idea of pollution is as highly 
developed as among the dominant Hindu cantos, the ‘Unclean’ 
occupations of certain menial classes would obviously have excluded 
them from participation in many ritual activities. They and their 
work would have seemed not only repugnant but fraught with tho 
danger of pollution, and they themselves may gradually have been 
treated as untouchable. Where tho growth of settlements necessitated 
ll)B employment of scavengers — for w hom even today there is no 
need in any of the sum Her Indian villages — these ‘untouchables* 
were tiie obvious recruits for such monial and unpleasant service. 
Once iintoucImhUiiy had developed in urban or semi-urban settlements 
its gradual spread to tho villages was inevitable, for it is everywhere 
the towns which sot the standard. 

While everything points to an urban origin of untoudiabiltty, it 
is not yet possible to ascribe the growth of this social phenomenon 
to any definite period in Indian history. It would certainly lie 
tempting to construe n Link Iwtwcen the untouchable craftsman of 
Dravidt&n India and an ‘industrial 1 proletariat of the ancient Indus 
towns, whose ultimate break-up might even account for the dispersal 
of untouchables’ through oil l other parts of India, but such ji hypo¬ 
thesis would be liule more than speculation. 

lliat certain aboriginal tribes. particularly in Southern India, 
have been reckoned among the depressed and. following itie 

loss of their economic freedom, have sunk to the level of untouchables 
rhnli not be denied. But on the whole *t Is not the alwrlginals 
standing outside the caste-system who suffer from the moat severe 
social disabilities, but the depressed classes who for cehturies have 
lived in closest association with caste-llindus. Many aboriginals cat 
beef and follow other habits objectionable to Hindus without being 
treated as untouchable, whereas members of depressed dosses cannot 
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gain adroit!one© to Hindu society even though che.y may personally 
abandon such customs* Were Lhe untouchables really the descendants 
of a conquered, aboriginal population, certainly ttudr + impurity’ and 
low social status would be shared by those aboriginals least 
assimilated to Hindu civilization. But the contrary is Irue^ and the 
aboriginal cultivator, be he Gond or Munda, looks down upon tins 
untouchable in the same manner as does any caste-Hindu, Very 
rarely do we find aboriginals and members of depressed closure 
living side by side as cultivators of equal status, ns one would expect 
I ham to do if Che untouchables were (ho descendants oF an old 
agricultural population subjected by the more advance Hindu castes, 
■Wherever untouchables do live in symbiosis with aboriginals they 
are considered new-comers of a low social status. 

More factual material on the depressed classes than is available 
at present will have to he gathered before we can advance any 
comprehensive theory regarding the origin of Bio untouchable castes 
of India, Stephen Fuchs has made an excellent beginning with hi# 
monograph on tho Bala Ids and we can only hop© that his example 
will be Followed by oiher student# of Indian society. Not only socially 
and politically but also anthropologically the depressed classes 
constitute an All-India problem, and only a large number of intensive 
regional studies can bring us closer to a solution. 

All those familiar with Indian village-lif© will agre© with tho 
author's realistic assessment: of the Bnluhis T prespects. The position 
of the depressed classes cannot bo changed by legislation and unless 
the basic problem of economic dependence and exploitation is solved, 
they have Hu le chance of over-coming traditional social disabilities. 
Education may help in improving the status of individual members 
of the depressed classes, but only a change of attitude on tho part 
of the dominant castes can lead to a gradual disappearance of un- 
loach a hi lily and all the social discrimination which it involves* My 
own experience In the organize ion of social work among the depressed 
ciusscs of Hyderabad State is ant very encouraging. While schemes 
fur the education and economic amelioration of aboriginals have met 
with surprising success, work for the depressed das#*# baa never 
ceased to be a fight against heavy odds, partly on account of the 
untouchables” inability to cooperate with each other for (heir 
community's betterment, and partly on account of the opposition of 
the rural cast e-Hindus, The note of warning struck by Stephen 
Fuchs on the last pages of the book ehatikl not he ignored. Unless 
Hindu society radically modifies Ua altitude towards the untouchable* 
lhoy will bo tempted lo join any political movement that aims of the 
disruption of this present social order. Today the great mass of the 
untouchables may bo too uneducated and too help less to constitute 
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a political farce, bill in the long run a daas of abety million people 
cannot lx? Ignored, As yd few of them umpire* to morn than admittance 
to Hindu society on equal (emu* and to subaequom imitation, But 
if baulked of this aim, they are likely to turn agnLn#t a society which 
has condemned them to a r6le of permanent hiferiorUy, and lo 
support any revolutionary movement which promised to better their 
prospects. 

Tho greatest bar in the progress of the untouchables in rum! 
areas — conditkjDfl in Lite modern industrial towns are very different 
— is tlio prejudice on t ho part of the other communities. Such 
prejudice rooted In tradition can be overcome only by (lie under- 
standing of customs aud values other Lhan those ol one's own outturn 
und it is by creating She basis of such understanding that unihrp- 
pology Cun contribute to the promotion of tolerance tfotween the 
communities. Books like STEPHEN FttCBS 1 The Children of Hart 
should eiert a stimulating and constructive influence on contemporary 
so dill cunsciouuiiess and thms help the cause of Lhe people who^e 
life and culture are described in their pages- 

CllltlSTOPU VON FfjREJt-HAlMELN»OHF, 

School of Oriented and African SsudiCn. 

University of London, 

July 1949. 


Preface 


A number of anthropological studies of Indian aboriginal triboa 
have in. recent years roused interest In the primitive tribes of tho 
etiboonKiniuU both among scholars and Lhe general public,, But 
towards the ns ore numerous and equally into routing untouchable and 
low castes of India there prevails still a good dost! of indifferanee 
in anthropological circles. This is rather astonishing because it is 

From thwo pne-Aryan races iluit the Hindu castes must in the 
course ol centuries have assimilated many customs and usages which 
are today regarded as genuine Hindu traditions. For a sound under- 
standing and true interprotation of Indian religion, culture, and 
liialery, a detailed and comprehensive study of the customs and 
traditions of all Indian castes, but an particular of the non-Aryan 
low easEoa, is an imperative need. The study of such cashes will 
open new vtetes and solve many problems and puzzles which so far 
ha vs been the daspair of Indologists* 

A number of general surveys of Indian castes and tribes have 
been compiled under the auspices of the Governments of Provinces 
and States, While these surveys ore admirable in their intention 
and ai 0 r n£ a whole, a veritable treasure-mine for anthropologists 
and other scholars, it cannot bo denied that (he time luis come when 
those compilations must be reinforced by more detailed and exact 
studies of individual castes and tribes. For these encyclopedic 
descriptions have for the most part boon written not by trained 
anthropologist^ but by woll-meaning, yet not always qualilied T 
administrative officials. Anybody who reads what the authors of 
'The Castes and Tribes of the Central Provinces 11 have written on, 
for Instance, the B&lahia. will endorse this criticism. 

In the following pages is presented a study of an untouchable 
caste or moro exactly a fragment of an important untouchable caste. 
War conditions have prevented mo from visiting and studying the 
whole area where Balaliis Jim and I have therefore deliberately 
limited my study to ihc B&lnhis of the NJmar District ol the Central 
Provinces among whom 1 spent over ten years. Speaking their 
language and living among them 1 was able to win their confidence^ 
Soon after my arrival in the Niinar District l began to study the 
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mentality and beliefs, the customs and traditlone, the ways and 
conditions of living, of the Bilahia and I have kept up this study 
till this book was finished. This monograph therefore is an amount 
which has taken years to complete during whith time I was able 
In collect my material not only with the assistance of several native 
adepts in Balahi lore, but oJso by long and continuous observntion 
of my own, in the most natural and casual manner 

My purpose hu* been from the beginning lo give an impartial 
and straightforward presentation of facte without regard to pre¬ 
conceived theories; statements are based on facts just «s I have 
seen and learned thoni at first hand. The scientific elaboration of my 
findings I leave to the experts. 

Among my main informants in general matters of Balahi Sore 
were, first of all. Gopal Dhaksya, Kushial Hanumamtya, and 
N a using \ osalya. GOPAL is oho of the most intelligent mid respected 
Ilalahis of the Niiuar District, well versed in Balahi lore and very 
popular among his oasto follows of the whole district. Klshi u. is 
a Haloid Bhat, a poet and singer, who wanders from village to village 
narrating the old traditions of the caste, and the history of the Balahi 
elans from she oldest times. He is In possession of a very- old Balahi 
dan register In which the genealogies of a great number of Balahi 
families in the Nnrcir are recorded. N arsing is a Balahi Sadlm who 
from infancy has taken a special interest in the study and practice 
of the religious customs and tradition* of his caste. 

Fop valuable information on details which otherw ise might have 
escaped my attention, I am indebted ta Rev. Charles Schmidt S.V.D. 
and Kev. Dauasus I le^ S.'V.D, who for many years hove worked 
as Catholic mission dries among the Bnlahis. 

This book lwars the title The Children of Uari’ (i. c, of God), 
because the BaJohls themselves claim to ho descendant? of Hari (see 
Creation Myth, p. 285). Moreover, the late Mahatma Gandhi, great 
champion for the cause of the Depressed Classes in India, liked lo 
call them 'Barijan', which has the some meaning ns 'Children of 
Bari*. The name The Children of Hari’ which Gandhi meant to he 
o honorific title for the Depressed Classes in general applies Uiere- 
fore to the Bnlahis in a double sense. 

I want lo express my since rest gratitude to His Eminence, the 
Cardinal Prefect of ihe E > mpjiganda. Rome, for a very generous 
subsidy, and also to the Director of Public Instruction of the Central 
Provinces, Nagpur, (or considerable financial help, which grontiv 
facilitated the publication of this book. 1 also thank Dr. C. von F^hEfi- 
Haimbsdohp, Header In Anthropology in the University of London. 
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sometime Professor of Anthropology in the Osina nia. University and 
Adviser to II. E. H. che Nizam's Government for Tribes and Back¬ 
ward Classes, for Ids Foreword and for valuable erideism and 
suggestions and Mr^, E. VOtf Ffhifcfi'HAtMENntmF and Rev D. Walsh 
S.Y*B. for tbeir painstaking revision of the English test* Mr, 
SuRFNPhA Nath Dube. Director of Land Records and Superintendent 
of Census Reports for Central India (1911), has helped me much 
with Ms advice and by procuring the enclosed maps and statistics. 
Moat of the drawing* were made by the adept hand of Sr. Rauf_- 
GUNdis Paul £,Sp.S., Vienna, from photographs and under my super¬ 
vision. Last not least I thank Prof. W. KOPPERS, of the University 
of Vienna* for admitting my book to appear in his distinguished 
series called ^Wiener Beitriigc ziir Kulturgosclhchte and Linguistik^, 
and Dr R, Schmitz, General Manager of tho + ,Hemld-Verlag l \ 
Vienna, for taking this book under his generous prelection. 

Stephen Fuchs. 


Vienna, Dec. 1st, 1919. 
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Part I — Introduction 

Chapter I 

The Geographical and Historical Setting of the Nimar Bnlahis 

(1) Genera) Description nf t h c N i m u r District 
of the Central Provinces 

The Nimar District is a pari of the Nerbudda Division of the 
Central Provinces* situated between 21*5' and 22*25' N and 75*57 r 
and 77® 13 J EL Tl covers a strip of mixed hill and plain country at the 
central portion of the Nerbudda valley and she Satpurn plateau, and 
is bounded on the north by She Hoiksr Slate, on iho west by llo 
HoJkar Slate and the Khandcsh District of Bombay, on tho south by 
Khsudesh and the Amraoti and A kola Districts of Be ran and on the 
i-ast by the Heshangohad and Betul District* of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, 

The present District includes only a small portion, the enslern- 
most. of the old province of Front Nimar which before the Mogul 
invasion comprised the whole Nerbudda valley from the Genial river 
on the east to the Himnphnl on the west in both of which places the 
Yindbya and Satpura ranges run down to the river. On the other 
hand the southern or Burhanptir tahsil of the present Nimar District 
did not originally belong to Prcml Nimar hut lo the pre-Mogul division 
of Talner which afterwards was Called Khondesh by the Moham¬ 
medans, 

The total area of the present District Is 4273 square miles, and 
if is divided into three tahsils, Khandwn lying north-west, Ha rand 
north-east and liurhanpur to Eho south of the district, Tt may lie 
broadly described os comprising a portion of the Nerbudda valley 
in the nqrih and a part of Ihe Tapti valley in the south, divided by 
the Satpura range crossing the district from wesl to east. About 
25 miles south of the Nerbudda a low range of foot-hills, commencing 
on the western border of the Khandwa tahsih traverses Iho district 
diagonally until it abuts on the Nerbudda on the extreme north-east. 
The country lying between this southern range and Iho Nerbudda Is 
broken and uneven and covered mostly wills forest. South of it lies the 
most fertile area of the district, the valleys of the Abner and Sukta 
rivers. Both those rivers have an easterly course and are tributaries 
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of the Chhota Taw a which flows from south to north to join the 
Xcrinidda. This part of the district is open and con In ins no forest or 
hill of any size, but the surface is undulating and small valleys with 
a central stream fringed with palms. Mai nut and Mungo trees alternate 
with broad ridges, some comparatively fertile, others bare and stony. 
Khaudwa town is in the centre of the pluin. To the smith of this 
tract the main range "I the fktpuva crosses the district with a width 
of about eleven miles and .1 generally low elevation from which a 
few peaks, Including that of Asirgarta, rise conspicuously. Practically 
the whole of the hills are covered by forests, and farm 11 large hell 
occupying the north of BurhanpUr luhsiL Between this range and 
another to the south, the Tapli river has forced ;t passage, and after 
passing through a cleft in the hills emerges into two open basins 
separated by the isolated hill of Samardeo. The upper of Ihree is 
known as the Manirod tract; below it in a small plain of deep diluvial 
deposit stands the town of Gurbnnpur, On the cast of the district a 
considerable area has been added in 1806 from the Huahangabad 
District and this forms the bulk of the new Hursud lahsil- This land 
is generally broken and uneven, and of poor fertility, the villages 
being intersporsed with forest. To the south-easi the large block 
known as the Kalibhit reserved forest is also included In the Niamr 
District 1 }. 

Most of the Nim&r Bukhis live in the lertile western and central 
urea of the Nlmar District, in the valleys of Ihe Abner and Sukto 
rivers. Almost no Bakins are found in the Bit Hum pur tnhsil, except 
a few Balahl families who have settled in Burbanpur town and in 
some villages near the town. In the vlllugw of the eastern forest 
tracts single Balahl families or family groups are dispersed among 
the aboriginals. These Bakins belong mostly to tlio Mnndi seetism of 
the caste and have not much contact with the Baluhis of the plains, 
they live much like Ihe aborigines among whom they hove settled, 

(2) History of the Nimnr District 

According to local tradition a Skodiya H&.ipul king, a mytliioal 
descendant of the god Hama, came from Oudh and reigned at 
Asirgarh several centuries before the Christian era. But the earliest 
historical record concerning the district is the Asirgnrh seal which is 
M { ib 0 Maukbari king Sorvftvannon and contains the names of five 
kings, all ending in Yunnan. The seal is undated. but from otlicr 
inscriptions the date of Ishaoavnnmiu, the father of Sorvuvarmftn. 
is known to have been 660 A. D, 

l ) Cf, K, V. IiUftSFr.t.i Central Province? Diritricl Gnzetteers: Nimar 
District, vol. A, pp. I—-h Allahabad 1908. 
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Imoih 361) to 533 A. D. the whole of northern India was united 
undi>r the grenE Gilpin dynasty. The free tribes of Rsjpulami and 
Miilwft were nitadied (o the empire by bonds of subordinate alliance. 
About A, D. the Gupta, empire was overthrown by incursions of 
humis or Huns, and one of their kings, Toruujana* established 
himself in Malwu amie lint-- before 500 A, D. His eiteeessor was 
deposed by a combination of Indian princes tinder the leadership of 
Urn king ol Magadho. and Tuaodhaimaii. a raja of Centra) India 
.he Matikhari kings mentioned in Hie A&irgurh Ascription may 
Jiavo been the successor* of Yasodharman as their period was from 
540 to 5S5 A- D. 

After them M&lwa passed to the Ynrdfinm dynasty of Thanesh- 
war (in Ambata District) ami Ean&uj tOudji), Ninuir with the rest 
of Mdlwa was no don hi included in the lerritories of the Vardhana 
dynasty, to which the Maukhari kings innv probably have succumbed 
llin Vardlmnu dynasty ended in 643 A. P. and it may then have 
piossed to the Vukataku kings who probably ruled from the fifth 
to the eighth centuries. From the ninth to the twelfth centuries the 
nut-th of i he district was included 3n the Ponwar kingdom of Dhar. 
while Asirgaih and the sui ronnding country was held by a family 
of Rajputs known ns Tnk. They dominated the Nimar till ihe begin- 
Uing of the 13th reutttry, when (hey were superseded by chiefs of the 
T*mar clan, und afterwards by the Chau him elan of Rajputs, About 
this time Northern Nimar came into the possession of a raja of the 
B hi In la tribe, and hi& descendants are still to lie found in (be chiefs 
of Bhnragurh, Mandhata and Sekmi. 

Malwa was first subdued hy the Mohammedans in 1310 und 
in 1367, on the collapse of the empire (in the reign of Mu hammed 
Tughlak)' Us governor under the Delhi empire. DUawar Khun Ghori. 
assumed independence. The sway of the Ghori princes was probably 
■it once extended over the northern part of the district. Modem Niimir, 
however, formed but an insignificant portion of the territory of the 
Ghori sovereigns, nnd would appear to have been even then scantily 
populated except by aboriginal tribes. 

At this period a second influx of Rajputs into die district appears 
in have taken place. Towards ihe end of the Mahva dynasty's rule 
a Rajput adventurer became prime minister and though under a 
Mohammedan king filled all the offices- with Rajputs, while from 
the first period of Ibe dynasty's establishment the army had been 
largely composed of Rajput Forsyth*) records that the chief 
families of the district trace back the establishment of their tFafon* 
or ^auiiuduriif for IS or 20 generations to the lime of (he ^Gbori 


l ) J. Forsyth: Settlement Report on Iho Nimar District i860, para. 43. 
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Sli^sh Badshtih'*. All lh& country not already held by the ChniiJuui, 
Toiuar and Bhilai* chiefs appears to have been parcelled out into 
lappa l?t estates ainong the leaden* of the immigrant eliuia + But they 
occupied an interior position Lo that of tlie earlier established clu*» 
content She; themselves with title of Thakur. while the chiefs of the 
Chauhan and Totoar dans were called Iiuno, niul the Bhilab chiefs 
Rao and Raiiw 

In 1370 the Tapti valley was also occupied hy the Mohammodana> 
^ftd a reign of 230 years l he dynasty of I ha Fnrukis ended and 
Nim&r and Khandeah were now incorporated in the Delhi empire 
The year 1670 saw the first appearance of the Maralha in Khnndcsh. 
In 17-tU by the treaty of Munge FcUm* the Sarkars of HandU and 
Dijagftrti, including 1 the whole of Northern Nirnar. were made over to 
the Peehwa in jagir. The MartUha obtained further concessions in 
Suiv.it until ilia whole of Lite district finally became an appanage of 
The Peshwa in 17«0. In 1778 the whole of Prant Nirnar was bestowed 
by the Peehwa in jflgir on the Marntha leaders ^lndhta. Ho Ik nr, 
and fhe Ponwar. 

In 1800. however. Holktir rose to prominence and there followed 
eighteen years of rivalry between that prince and timdhia In ^ 
liolkar foil on Nirnar with hia cavalry and laid waste to it, Kimndwa, 
then un opulent town, was reduced to ashes, and Burhanpur was 
onlv saved by the payment of a heavy ransom. Unhappy Minor was 
allowed no rest. The Pindaris who during the war had attached 
themselves to one or the oilier of the contenting sides now* estabtis 
themselves on their own account and, until the extinction o t less 
bands in 1818, Nitnar bad scarcely a day’s immunity from plunder 
and devastation. Fourteen limes in the ten years before the pacifi- 
cation in 1819 were forced levies raised in ihe Khandwu pargann. 

In 1817 Lord Hastings determined to exterminate the Pindaric 
With small columns Sir John Malcolm and Colonel Adams moved 
against their headquarters, but on Hie approach of the English 
troops the robbers broke and fled in all directions. ter m 
siege and fall of Asirgarb the war was practically over and 
tranquillity restored. In Nirnar the British retained at first only “to 
tm realms of the Peshwn. In 1823, however, five parganas of kind bias 
Nirnar were made over to them for management and these were follo¬ 
wed by the remaining purgttnas in 1825, with the except ton o 
Burhanpur town and three villages attached to it A sum of 
Rs, 30.000 was deducted for expenses of management and the remain¬ 
der of the revenue was paid over to Sindhia. But this arrangenmn 
proved a losing one for the British, and frem 1811 the Nirnar revenues 
were retained for payment of the Gwalior contingent. 
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By the treaty of 1860 all the parganaa which Lad been under 
British management since 1S24—25 wen? transferred to Lhe British in 
full sovereignty, and + in addition, the town of Btirlmnpur with the 
parganna of Zainubad and Man] rod in the Tap Li, valley wore added 
to the district. The Cliandgarh pnrgann, ceded by the same treaty* 
was handed over by the Bhopal agency in 1862 and in May 1864 the 
Nimar District wus transferred to the Central Provinces *). 

This is, in short, an out Line of the geographical position and the 
history of the Nimar District of the Central Provinces in which a 
large number of the Nimar Balahia, I ho subject of this study, are 
settled. According to their own traditions which nnfortunately are 
rather vague, the Balahis originally came to the Nimar ns menials 
and serfs of Kajpm farmers and soldiers. Their immigration must 
have taken place during the reign of the Ghori princes, when the 
second influx of Rajput clans occurred. For the older Rajput groups 
of the first immigration, led by the Ranas of Piplod (descendant of 
I he Chauhan dan), occupy at present villages with a relatively thin 
Ralnhi popuI eji ton, and those who now live in this area have only 
recently settled there. It Ls the Thakurs and Rajput landholders who 
occupied the waste land of the Nlumr in lh@ reign of the Ghori rulers, 
who were and are to this day the chief masters and employers of 
She Balahis. 

Historical documents are silent as regards the Balahis and the 
role they may have played in the wars and political intrigues of the 
past. No hero teal deeds of Bukliis aro recorded in the annals of 
Nimar history, the reason being, no doubt, that the Balahis were 
already In those times too timid and spiritless to make good soldiers 
and brave fighters. As a whole* they must have taken u passive 
part In the wars, suffering violence and oppression from the gangs 
of suldiera, along with the peaceful farmers and peasants whoso 
tenants and serfs they were. 

However. some Balahis. of a more enterprising spirit, are said So 
have entered military service in the transport section of the various 
armies. These Balahis used to follow the armies, being in charge of 
the pack-animals or driving ihe bullock-carts which carried the 
baggage for the supply of the soldiery. Old people still remember 
that some of their foro-f others made a pile of money in the army 
service corps. But as the untouchable menials of the Raj pul gentry 
their role must always have been a very subordinate one. 

(3) L a c a 1 Distribution of the Balahis 

Though in this study only the Nimar group of the Balahis is 
considered* the local distribution of the whole Balahi caste over 


*} Cf. BtfSSSU,: op, flit, vol A, pp r 22—17 
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northern India shall be given in a short survey According lo the 
Cenaua of India 1931 the total of tho Balaid population amounts 
In 534JUS individuals. 

Of these 19,671 live in Ajmcr-Merwara* 

136 live in the United Province*, 

191,194 Eve in Cenlral India, 

97$28 live iti Gwalior State, 

218337 live in Rajputana, 

and only 56.782 live in the Central Provinces ami Berar* 

It appears, consequently, that the bulk of the Bala Id taste lives 
in Central India and the adjoining parts of Rajpnlaxm and Gwalior 
(the Utter belonging geographically Lo Central India). The Holkar 
State, far last once, which is included in the Control India Agency, 
counted In 1331 no less than 37/193 Bulahis, that is 7,4 per cent e! 

I he state’s tola) population. The compiler of the XIolkar State Census 
Keport 1931 writes: “Numerically. Balnis 4 ) form the most important 
coste^ Roughly, one out of every 13 persons in the State is a Balai.. * 
Bn 3 a is arc a typical caste of Mulwa, here they form a largo section 
of the population. The region to the south of the Vindhyas received 
the overflowing population of Jltilwa; and, consequently, in Niinar 
and Nemawor also the Balms are a numerous class ., ** The pro¬ 
portion of Balais in the population of Ccmirol Malwa In very large. 
Iti the Tamil a pargana of 11 1 i^ division they form one fifth of the 

total population- In she Riirwalia, Alebeshwar. and Kasarawad 

piirguna* of Nimur this caste claims more than 1U per cent of the 
total population. In North Malwa it Is not numerous, and from its 
general serritorial distribution it appears that tram Central Malwa 
the Bftl&ts have spread more Inwards the south than towards the 
north, which fact is in keeping with the theory that in the pnsi castes 
have migrated from the norih to the south". (Census of Central 
India VuL XVI: Holkar Stale: Fart 1. p. 249, Indore 19B3) + 

i ?f the 56.782 Balahis recorded in the Central Provinces and 
Benir in 1931 32.718 lived in the Niniar District and 20.311 ill the 
Hoshangubad District, both Districts being the western-meal dislricts 
of the Central Provinces. It is clear from the geographical distri¬ 
bution of the Bnluhia in Central India that the Nimar Buluhis who 
form tins smithom-most Bnlahi group, must have entered Nimar 
District Ironi the north and from the wtwt, [bat is. from the adjoining 
tracta nf the Holkar and Gwalior States. 

The Bala his of lie Hoshangabad District who belong mainly to 
the Gan nor ia and Kali a sub-groups of the Bnlahi canto would appear 
to have come from Gwalior Stale whore these sub-castes an? at home 


l \ The ^ in U«' Hiding 4i is dropp-d in tli" MjiLwI Dialed of Hindi 
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m great numbers, while tlie Bakins of the Nimar District who are 
called Nim&r Balaliis originally belonged to the Nimar and Malwft 
divisions nf the Ucdkar State, This assumption is strongly supported 
by the foci that it is just the western tracts of the Rhundwa khsll in 
Nimar District that are inhabited by Balahis, while in ihe east of 
ihe Ehnndwn iiihsil and the adjoining Harsuj tnhsil there are mostly 
Ratio and Gantu>ria Baiahl s, but relatively few Nimar Balahis. 
The southern part of the Nimar District the Eurhanpur la hail, is 
practically without Halahis* except a Few families around Burhonpur. 
Also the genealogist registers of the BaUhi Hun* state, with very 
few exceptions, that the original home villages of the different clans 
were either in the west (Nimar pnrgana of the 11 oik a r State) or 
in the north-west (Mnlwa or Rajputana) of their present habitat. 

The Nimar BaSahk themselves admit what already a cursory 
otudy nf the different Balrihi sub castes proves, namely* that they 
represent she socially lowest and culturally most primitive group 
of On* Lhtinhi caste- OF ail Baiahl sub-groups, the Nimar Batahk 
have so far preserved most of the original linklii diameter. But 
even they, though perhaps to a lesser extent Ilian other Baiahl sub- 
< dates, have been strongly in Flue need by Oic superior culture of their 
Aryan masters and have adopted almost completely Hindu religion 
and Hindu culture, but not without, however, retaining some customs 
and practices pceuber to their qwn social and religious life, traces 
and relies of a more primitive, but independent, pasi. 

Chapter II 

Racial CLassificjition of the Baht his 

Sometimes the name or i lie language of a tribe or caste provides 
u clue to ils origin* hut cultural and somatic characteristics are, on 
the whole, more conclusive evidence, 

(1) As regards the name ‘Balnlrf, R. V. RlsselL believes that il 
it corruption of the Hindi word hulahi, one w ho calls, or a mes- 
?^nger*). This etymology is not very convincing, since the Balahte, 
when employed as village watchmen and messengers, an? called 
bat if til or /vofwor (guard of ihe wall). Most probably ihe tenn 
1 Balahi' (or Balm) Is a Dravidtan word and signifies W, ll 
he traced in the Snaili lndian caste names as Fnmyun or Puloyan - ), 
castes which have many cultural elements in common with the 


It V, Russell rand Hlsalal: Cartes and Tribe® of the Central 
Province?. London 19IG, tol. II, p, 1G&. 

Q, U. HUBXNpels: Mather-right in India Hyderabad 1941, p, 48— 
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GaluXtis . Possibly the word ‘Balalii* derive from the Dra vidian 
which means villages or town, Hulahb then, would mean: 
villager. In Tdugu hala means: small child, There are quite a num¬ 
ber of tribes in India with similar names, as Inr instance; Barak 
Barling Beria. Bbaria. Bhniiiu, Bhifc t Pallia (a sub-caste of th< L 
Bkilula). 

Some Bulabk suRgroupa are ids a known by the name l Korl\ Kori 
as derived from the most probably Mundariun or Austro-Asiatic *) 
k&r T hor. ehor, and means maw. It is met with in many tribal mi rue*, 
m Korku, Eorwa* RoJL Hog, In Scuilh-Ijidia the Fulayan are alio 
known as iJberunian. the Famy-an hr Ho ley a; similar low-castes arc 
the Kobyait and Koliyan, the Kuruba and Eurumba of Kattnudin and 
Mysore, 

Thus, if conclusions are allowed from the name of the Balahi*. 
they might with great probability be considered tvs a race of Dravidian 
or Austro-Asiatic stock, 

(2) The language which the Bulahis at present speak thus not 
allow any conclusion* a* to the racial origin of the caste. For the 
Bulahia have no language of their own. In the Nimar they commonly 
speak the Nimsiri dialect which is n “form \\f the Miilvi dialect A 
Rajasthanis but it has such marked peculiarities of its own that it 
must be considered separately. It has fallen under the influence of 
i he neighbouring Gujarati and Bhil languages, and also ni ihc 
Kkiainlesh] which lies to its soulir*). 

As ii the case with so many dialects, Nhuari is spoken with 
slight differences by the various castes of the district. It probably 
depends on the origin of the caste whether more Gujarati or more 
Khnndoshi words are used in speech. It as said of the Batatna that 
they, more than other castes of the iheliict, mix many Marathi words 
into their speech, and also that they have a broader and courser 
way of pronunciation which makes it easy to recognise a Balahi a* 
soun as ho begins to speak. 

Townspeople of course, and such Balahis who have enjoyed sume 
kind of eel neat ion, are ubte to converse in a mure or I ess pure Hindi, 
but in the village and among ihcmevU're the Bnlaiuo speak Nimari. 
TJie women in particular apeak nothing else. 


T ) &. Fucir&i The MatrUrdtal Elements In the Ethnography of din 
Kimar Bala hip. New Indira Antiquary, Poona 1343, vol. V, p, 11—J8_ 

h ) * v - KOpfees: Id# BhU in Zentralfndlea- I turn—Wien iSMd, p, e'i 
niiil foot-note. Cf, also: G. A. Glts^ksoM Linguistic Survey of India, 
vol. IV, p. 16. 

G. A. tlhiEtrsoN: Linguistic Survey of India, Vql. IX. is, m —^> 2 . 
CalciiLln 1006. 
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(3) It is rather doubtful whether the racial affinities of the 
Nimof Balahis can be n.*cerlnined by a study of their nomaUc chorac- 
teristies. For the Niroar Babbie are anything but a uniform race. Of 
fil clans found in the Nimar District only 37 were genuine Balahi 
dans, 24 dans claiming ancestors from oilier castes. Of these 24 dans, 
12 were fuimded by former Raj puls, 3 by Kunhls, 2 by Kachis, one 
each by a former Ahlr, Gujar, Jadam, Bhllajn. Bliau Mali, and erne 
by a Brahman, That means that almost 40 percent of the examined 
clans are of non-Balahi origin. The descendants of these clans have 
mixed and intermarried with the genuine Balahis, thereby doubtless¬ 
ly modifying the original stock. 

The physical measurements and blood tests which have been 
taken of Liu I a his, give testimony of this radal heterogeneity. Though 
up to date no measurements of Balahis have been published, a rough 
idea of the physical! types of the Nlmar Balahis can be glimpsed 
from a short account of the measurements which I took ol 87 Balahis 
(40 mal>e9 and E7 females) ,If )- 


Stattire: 

Mean stature of males: 150,9 cm, ranging between 171 A and 1453 cm* 
of females: 1-17,0 cm ranging between 159,5 and 133,6cm, 

The average Balahi is of medium height, though tall, and rather 
-short and stocky individuals are not uncommon. As the races with 
whom the Bakiltis have mixed (Rajputs, Knchb etc.) are all of more 
than medium height, the conclusion suggests itself that the original 
Balahis were rather short in stature. The moan sSature of rndally 
pure Balalus should therefore be somewhat lower than that recorded 
here. 

Sitting Height: 

Mean sitting height of males: 77,5 cm (Mas: 804 cm, min: 68,6 cm), 
of females: 72,7 cm (Max: 78,6 cm, min: 66 r O cm). 
Mean Index of Stature; for males: 48,5; for females: 40,5. 

The middle average Index of Stature is 53"): the Balnhia con¬ 
sequently are rather inaerosceloiis, L e TP tiieir lower limbs ora lung 
in proportion to their torso. Ah natural, the boat of the Balahi 
females is larger in proportion to the legs, than the torso el the 
males. 

Most of the Balahis are rather lean and skinny, they seem to be 
little inclined to obesity; fat Balahi women are very rare- 

ifl ) Tin? complete tabled are published in: ol Central India; 

1941, Vdl. XVI. Hoik** State, part I, p. 291—m 

C) ['or this am) the following cl * 1 -silicalions see; R. JIabtis; Anthro¬ 
pometries Berlin 1929, p, 28 fI- 
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Head Measurements: 

Head length: males: mean: 17,9 mi (Mar: 19,2 cm, min: 15,9 cm) 

female*: mean* 17 n 5 cm (Mar: 13,9 cm, min: 15.6 cm) 

Head breadth: males: mmm 13>S cm (Mai: 14J em T min: 33,0 cm) 

females: maun: 13, ,7 cm (Max: 14,7 ora, min: 12,8 t-m) 

Mean Cephalic Index: molts: 77,3 

female: 78,3 

Of 49 mole* were dolleho-cepbaltc: IS (32,5 p. e.} 
naezo-cephalic: 22 (55,D p. cu) 
bitchy-cephalic: 5 (12,5 p, cu) 

Of 47 females: dolicho-cephalit: 18 (27,7 p. c.) 

mezo-cephallc; 24 (51.0 p. c.) 
brachy-cephalic: 8 ( 17,0 p. c,) 
hyper-brndiy-cephalic: 2 ( 4,2 p. c.) 

Rajputs and similar eu-aU^ who have to a certain extent mixed 
with Salnhis are to 75—85 per cent doUcho-ccphalic 15 ), The headform 
of the racially pure Ha labia, therefore, should be more mezo-eephaiku 
inclining to brachy r -cflphaly t than this table indicates* 

Mean Auricular Height: males: 12,6 cm (Max: 14 T 4 min: 9.6 cm) 

telltales: 12,6 tin (Mar: 15,5 min; 10,0 cm) 

Of 4 it males were chamae-eepbalic 1 ( 2,5 p. c.) 

ortho-cephalic 1 (1(1,0 p. c.) 
hypsi-cepluilLc 35 (37,5 p< c^) 
of 47 females: ertho-eephalic 4 ( 8,5 p, c>) 
liypsi-cepiialic IS (91 P 5 p- e.) 

Face: 

Total Length Ml Visage: mates: mean: 17,0 cm (Mar: 18,7 min: 15.2) 

females: mean: IG_2 cm (Mart 17JB min: 14.7) 

Total Facial Height: mules: mean: 11,9 cm (Max: 13,3 min: 10,6) 

fcomles: moan: 11,1 cm (Mux: 12,1 tnln: 9,5) 

.Minimum FrunLaiDiameter:males: incun: 1l,6cm (Max: 12,5 min: 1U,6) 

females: mean: 11,2 cm (Max: 13,0 min: 10,3) 
Bizygmnntic Diameler: txrnleu: mean: 12.1cm (Max: 13,2 min: 10,7) 

female^: mean: 11,7 cm (Mar: 13.5 min: 3U.8) 

Biauricular Diameter: males: mean: 12. 1 ern (Max: 13,4 min: 13.5) 

females: menu: 11.9 cm (Mar; 13J min: 10,4) 

The facial form of the Bnlahis fa far frm being uniform; hat 
round and oval faces prevail, in particular among the women* The 
chin, mostly. Is oval and slightly receding. The forehead, especially 
of females, in slightly retreating but straight foreheads are not rare 
among the males. Supra orbital ridges are generally well <levelo|>ed* 

11 ) B. B, |>ixo>': The Uncial Hissory at Man: London 1923, p r 263, 
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Nose: 

Nftfn? Lenglh of maJes: mean: 4,8 cm (Max: 5.9 min: 3,8) 

females: mean: 4,4 cm (Mai: 5*1 min: 3.3) 

N'nse Breadth: males- mean: 3,8 cm [Max: 4 t 2 min: 3,2) 

females: mean: 3*4 cm (Max: 5,9 min: 2.8) 

Nasal Indcs: males: mean: 80 n 5 (Mas: W2fi min: 76,8) 
females: mean: 70,7 (Mas; 1154 min: 60,4} 

Of 40 mules were leptorrbine 3 ( Ifi p*c.) 

meznrrhine 24 ( 60,0 p*c*) 
plutirrhlnc 12 (30,0 p. a.) 
hjper'plalyrrhino 1 ( 2,5 p.c.) 

Of 47 females were leptorrhine 10 (21JS p*0*) 
mezorrhine 30 (63,6 p. C-) 
platirrhine 5 (10 h 7 p* c*) 
hyper-plaiirrhine 2 ( 4,4 p. c*) 

The relatively high percentage of lepLurrhine types among the 
females Is remarkable. The nasal root is often depressed, eon cave 
nasal bridges are frequent* especially among (lie women. 


Skin Colour; 

According to the P *Hnut£arben-TafeL“ 
skin colour of 40 Balah; males was: 

1 * * . . . Nn + 12 

1 , * . , . No* 181 

10 * . . * * No* 19} 

3 * * * . * No. 20 

10 No, 21 

10 . * . * . No. 22 

3 No, 23 

2 No. 24 light black 


of B* EcmVfZ (Berlin) the 
of 47 Bnlahl females was: 


brown 


dark brown 


& 

-i 

4 

22 

& 

G 


No. IS 
No. 19 

No. 20 
No- 21 
N». 22 
No- 23 

No. 24 


Thus the Skin Colour of Ilia Btilalus appears to vary from a 
light brow n lo black. It is noticeable that iha skin colour of females 
is darker than that of males. 


Eye Colour: 

According to Ihe Augenf ar1wP’Tflfel“ of f{. Martin and B. 
Schultz, the eye colour of JO males was: of 17 femdtes was: 

i ! i ! ; No' 9 ) light h ™ wa 

10 * * * Na. 12J brown (6 * . . * . No. 12 
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12 .No. 131 . . *■ J 9 

n .so. u) dark brown \n 

4 No. 15 7 

1 No. 16 blaek 5f 


.No. 18 

.No, 14 

.No. 15 


.... No, 15 


The eyo-slilii of the BaJalilfl are usually straight, bill occasionally 
oblique eyes arc found, The epfcanthic fold is rare, but not altogether 
roiling. 


Hnir Colour; 

According to ihe ^aarfftrben-Tatel" of F15GHEA-5 au.eel (Kiel). 


Ihe hair colour of 40 males was: of 47 females was: 

1 .No- U 

1 . . . , . No. V 1 * , . , . No. V 

g . ifa V? 5 * . , . * No. W 

H .No, X .No. X 

M . # + , . No. Y 24 .No. Y 


The hair colour of the Balnhis is a very dark brown or black, 
hut a few HulahLa are found with hair of a light brown colour; in 
infancy a light brown hair colour is not infrequent 

Of 40 Bahihi males only 9 had slightly wavy hair, of 47 female* 
4 had wavy, and 1 woman curly hoii\ the hair of the others being 
straight, 

A gat'd number of Bulohf males have a ^Imug growth of facial 
and body hair, bald-hauled Bulahis are rare, except in advanced age. 
But the majority of the Bahihi males have sparse lieard hair and 
even lea* body hair. 

The data, given here in a brio! summary, dearly show Hint the 
Bal&hia are not a caste approaching tn anything like uniformity oi 
lealurcs or purity of race, Te \s almost impossible to make out the 
racial i liiLim Eerislits of the original Bnlahia, nlnce they Imve received 
many ntr ret ions from Aryan and non-Aryan races of India and are 
still ml a i! suing any member of a higher caste than theirs into the com¬ 
munity, oven ali-origlnala. 

It would be iimsl interesting i" examine lbs hi Is is who. in isolation 
and seclusion, have refrained from intermixture with other caste* 
and thus better preserved their original physical type, Bui so far 
measurements have not yet been taken of any such group (which 
may be found in Central India or Tiajputana}. 
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Blood Test*: 

In 1941 Dr. E. W. MaCfaKLake tasted the blood of Nim&r Baluhis. 
and found the results to be ns follows: 

+t After subtracting data belonging to members of (he same imme¬ 
diate Family. the blood groop distribution, was obtained from two 
hundred Bala his as shown in Table T- 

(TablcL 1) 

People: No; Kde and Percentages in groups: Frequencies: D/0 

0 A B AB P q r 

Balahi m 61 94 60 15 -222 .209 -552 1*2 

30,5% 32% 30% 7,5% 

The Balahi data are unusual lor India, where lhem is L-haruc* 
terisHcaUy a preponderance of group B over group A* especially in 
the lower castes, except In the south-west 1J )* In the Balahss (here is 
an equal distribution of ilio three main blood groups, a condition that 
has hitherto been found in this country only among (he Monday and 
the related Maria Goads far to the East, in (he Mahratios, Rajputs, 
date, and Patbans H ) r Because the Baluhte do not resemble the 
Mundari speaking tribes in general appearance and have not been 
linked with them by scholars* we may neglect the Mundns al present. 
Until more blood group data arc available from Raj pula nu, ibe 
United Provinces and Bombay, we canned speculate on the resem¬ 
blance in blood group distribution between the Balahi .h and the 
easier listed above from those regions. The Balahis have been in 
contact since the middle ages with the RajpuLe who twice migmLeri 
over this part of India during the Moghul wars of the fourteenth 
century and earlier 1 ®). 

... The Balahi data seem lo indicate that the ancestors of this 
caste migrated chiefly from the north-west to their present habitat* 
since Indian groups possessing frequencies for both the geutes A 
and B lying between 0»3l0 and 0,250 are the Balahis* Jats r Mtindftflt 
Rajput s n and Pat ha ns only. The value 1 P 2 for D/U liable I) is 
not high enough to suggest genetic instability {Boyd) 11 ). Jt would 
appear that any accessions to the Balahi caste In the past few 

E, W r (■! Macfaelanp. Blood group distribution in India with 
-preiaS reference to Bengal. Joura. CSeneUos, 3th 225-23-7. 

t*} Por comparison cl ail sample^ see; W. 1. Horn: hlcrni groups- 
Fahulao Biologica*. 17: 113—£40. 1039, for original raferenWr *** also 
Macfaelakb: Blood group diAlrilmUon in Jaura, Cleneli-c.^. 

i*) ({, v, Bussell: Cartes? and Trills of C- P. Loader* 1910. 
i4 ) Boyh: Op. eit 
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generations have been genetically negligible. Serologically they ure 
distinct from the depressed Mahans ond Dhers ]t ). 

( 4 ) While somatic measurements and blood tests give no clear 
evidence as to the racial origin of ilie Bukins, their cultural and 
social relations to other tastes may suggest □ more accurate closeF 
ffcntiom Their caste traditions lott may bo helpful in this direction, 
K. v. Russell calls Use Balnbi- "a low functional caste of 
weavers and village watchmen found in the NS 03 sir and fii^hungfihad 
Districts and in Central India. TheBaloJiis seem to be an occupational 
group, probably an offshoot of the large Kori costa of weavers one 
id whose submitvisions Is ehowu 0 ^ Bala hi in the United Provinces" 

Russell believes that the Dalahis arc a functional cask. formed 
perhaps by a number of im lolly different caste groups pursuing 
i ho sumo occupation. While it must be admitted that racially the 
Ralahis nro certainly tint without considenible Intermixture** the 
original Balahi caste. Mo re 'hi- mixture and interbreeding, *eems 
indeed in have belonged to a caste in which weaving was the main 
occupation. Fur, according to the oldest Iruditjimfi of the Nimar 
Eitlahifi (of which more in the chapter on religion), the son of the 
ancestor and f-mnder nf the ensie. .Ill hi ha hy name, was a weaver. 
The second founder of «be caste, who led Elio emigration of the 
Hula his down lo Malwa and the Ntrbudda valley, was also n weaver. 
This dn«s not exclude the possibility that the Bnlahts originally 
belonged to a very ancient and numerically strong race which* in 
the course of time, branched off into separate caste groups* with 
occupational differential ion, but with fundamentally the same racial 
and cultural background. In the course ot the eemuries Ihese separa¬ 
ted groups may have developed distinctive features, in different 
environments, so Elicit today It is difficult to prove their basic 
relationship* 

RusSELL t b surmise that the llalsliia are an offshoot of the Kori 
caste of the United Provinces U very plausible, since the Bn labia 
of he Mmar and sUilt more be Bala his of rho Ilnshangnbad District, 
are indeed a Iso culled Kori. Tins people of the country, Balahis uw 
well as other*. are of the opinion that Balahis and Kori arc of one 
caste though now this 1 iistc may have several sub-divisions which do 
not intermarry and inter dine. 

The author of the valuable siudy The Chamars **) is of the 
opinion Ural the Balahis arc of the same stock us the Chamurg. He 

i") MxGFJJtLAXf^ Ilkud group- among Bakhk (veur4rfl) p Hhik, 
K^rko- ^ Mucdft-, wllh >ii note on hard hi-, mad Aboriginal Blood Typos, 
Joura. Il r A*-. iko. Bengal YoL Vll, 1941, No. 1, p„ iSff. 

■*) R. V r KirasELL anil IIiralaL; op, eiL vol, li r p. 105, 

i¥ ) W. BRinair The Chum arc. London 132LJ, p. 17—53. 
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asserts Ehm in Eho Gorakhpur ami Lucknow divisions the Kori (or 
Koli) Chamara an? not onty field labourers. grooms, and shoe¬ 
makers* bui also weavers Ip some places (in the Punjab) people 
still remember Eke timo when the Kori (weavers) and the Kori 
(Ctiuxnars) intermarried and inleTdincd, Ip Mirz&pur the Kori is 
known as C'liamor-Kori, In Bikaner Slate a coseo of leather-workers 
\b known ns Babb In Gem nil India one section ot ilio Balahis mv 
weaver*, the other skinners of animals and dealers in hides. In 
Punjab some Chainswho take up gruom's work ntv called BalahL 
or Balai. Another Chamar sub-division, tho Bilni, are grooms and 
village messengers, but also weavers and field labourers. 

The compiler of the Census of the Hoik a r State 1931 has come 
independently to the same conclusion and believes that Chamars and 
Bakihis were originally of the same stork. In support of Ills theory 
which is certainly worthy of 00733]deration but musl lie corroborated 
by a more exact study of die racial and cultural diaracteriath^ of 
both castes, be writes ns follows; "Chamars and Balahis appear to 
have liecu members of one comm unity which, later on, was divided 
itiIn two flections. Both castes are considered low Mid untouchable; 
hut tho BaUi enjoys n slightly letter status. Probably a section of 
Chamurs gave up the unclean occupation of removing a tad skinning 
dead animals, and in course of 111110 was separately recognised as 
n caste. How e!lis section was given the name Baku is nut known, 
The occupations folio wod by the Baluis are usually agricultural 
labour, or cultivation, weaving, and mental service of the village. 
There arc no Balais in Northern India, ahhough tho Chamare are 
undoubtedly a caste of those parts. This leads to the presumption 
that lhe severing of the Balai from the original Chamur stock look 
place after the Chamars had set sled in the veniral region* of Mulwa. 
This view is supported by the fact Shat in the south of the Vindhya* 
tho Baluis are regarded as immigrant* from Malwn. while no ex¬ 
planation is forthcoming ns to whence Maiwu received these (>eop]c” M ). 

Tho compiler of this Census Report was obviously not aware 
of the connection between Balablg and Kori, else he would not have 
assumed thul She Bulaliis separated from Hto Ch&mars in Central 
India. Possibly this separation first took place In the United 
Provinces. But even among she Balahis of the Ninmr there are siill 
some traces of this relationship with lire- Chwnars. for the Kotwura 
(village walclimen) who are almost always BalahLfl still skin ibe 
dead can If of the village and sell the hldfts to the Chnmar-L f° r 
binning. Skinning aEid dealing in hides are occupations which in 

Ceiiaa.v of Central India 1931* iml. XV L Holkar Stale, p 250. 
Indore 1933 . 
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nthor region* of India are only performed by Clmmare. Socially thi_ fc 
Chains r tanners are lower than the Nimar Bnlahla, but Moehi- 
Chtumira felioe makers etc.) are higher in caste. In customs and 
hbihiiri of life both nosiea arc not very different. 

Another question i& whether the Balahis are related to the 
Kolia, an important casle of Western India. Unfortunately this caste, 
numbering some three and a half million eoula. ha b never Ijeeii made 
the subject of serious investigation. W. Kofpeiis, in a short essay, 
has collected all the literature on the Knlis sind complains that little 
U known about litem* 1 ). 

J. TOD, the famous author of A n n al a and Antiquities 
i. f Rajasthan **), connects Hie Kalis with the Kori weaver caste 
fol which the BalaMs are a sub-caste) and states that ^almost all 
the doth weavers throughout India are of the Kori caste, though 
they endeavour in conceal their origin under the term Juhiha, which 
might only to distinguish the Moslem weaver”. Most of the other 
authors who write either about the Kolia in Western India ot the 
Kori or Krdi of 1 he United Provinces ignore the possibility of such 
-a relationship. The fact that these castes are so widely scattered 
and have been elrongly anil diversely influenced by various loreign 
peoples, would account for their widely divergent customs and 
traditions* The question, therefore, must be left open whether the 
Bnlahis of Centra! India (in the geographical sense of the term) form 
a link between the Kori or Kali of the United Provinces and the 
Koli of Western India, The extent of our present knowledge of the 
ethnography of both caste groups doe- not admit of any really 
definite opinions on this subject. 

Though ihe BoJahis uf ilie Nimar do not admit any relationship 
with the Mtihars* another caste of weavers, village watchmen and 
field labourers, there is little doubt of cloise connection between the 
iwo castes. For in their customs and habits of life the Bahihis have 
ho many points in common with the Maharg that at least a mutual 
t ultnral influence can be safely assumed. Incidental differences can 
CTigfly lx* explained by different environment and content with 
different peoples. 

The Balahis themselves maintain that the Matters are the 
“Ralahis of the Maratha cotmlry'\ But because in the Nimar the 
Mahur^ eat the meat of horses and deal in bones, the Balahte regard 
them as inferior to themselves, while the Nimar Mshare look dawn 

si) \\\ KoprKhS: The KoLts in Karlh-We&t Central India, sa EUrnos, 
J outwit of tJiu Ethnographical Museum of Sweden h Si oik holm, 194'h l—Z, 

P I— L „ T * 

k) J, Tom Annate and Antiquities of Rajasthan. Ed. by W. Crooks* 

vol III, p, 1380 fI London 1020. 
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upon the Balahts as beef eaters and taUte skinners. However, these 
uncial considerations are of superficial value and do not eliminata 
the many cultural and racial similarities in existence between these 
two castes. 

A more del ailed and comprehensive study of the Chamnrs as 
well as of the Kori. of the Mnhars and She Koli may one day lead 
fq ibe conclusion that all these castes are bran dies of a uniform 
basic race which at one time inhabited the central regions of the 
Indian sub-continent, Tills basic race must have been an agricultural 
people with a certain degree of material culture in which the art 
of weaving and skill in leather-work were specially developed. The 
social structure and the religion of this race must have borne a strong 
matriarchal character of which many traces are still found in the 
customs and habits of life of all these four caste groups. Whether this 
race belonged to the Dra vidian or lo □ pnhDru vidian — perhaps 
Austro-Asiatic - group of peoples, cannot ye* be decided with any 
degree of certainty. 


Part II — Sociology of the Nimar Balahis 

Chapter III 
The Caste, Clap ami Family 

(l) Inner Structure of the Caslc 

The Bnlnhisu as a caste, have several endogaroous sub-divisions 
in the Central Provinces: Socially the highest are the tCori BaluhiSr 
then follow the Gan norm and the Katin Salable. The Nimar Baluhis. 
occupying the westernmost regions of the Central Provinces are said 
io rank lower than the other sub-divisions**). The Balahis o! the 
Eurliuiipiir tahsil are also ailed Bunkar (weaver) but they are not 
different from the Nimar Bala his with whom they interdine and 
intermarry, fn Iloshaugabad the Bala his are sometimes identified 
with the ilahars. The Katin Baluhis are not only weavers hut also 
spinners; until about 15 years ago they inter dined with she Nimar 
Balahis and occasionally even intermarried with them. Then, at a 
caate meeting at Hard a, they decided to discontinue tim practice 
because Lhe Nimar Balahis are beef caters and skinners of dead 
animals, an occupation lhe Kutia Balalib have abandoned. 

The Nimar Balab 1 , 4 . again, are sub-divided into different groups 
which generally do not intermarry ihough there is no prohibition 
against either mterdiJiing and intermarrying, except when a certain 

= A ) Russell and HjmaLmL: op ait. p. IOC- 

F bit;- Ttiia CliiliLtf □ of IUrl 
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subdivision renounce beel^eating and f.iltle-skirmiuf;, This sab- 
dividing is based on the territorial distribution of the caste members, 
Thun in Ike Niranr District She Khsndwa group includes all she Bala- 
his of the Khsudwa tuhsil and parts of the neighbouring labsiis, the 
MiL&di group compriso* all Bakhta of the western part oI the Maraud 
tahail and pans of the Hoshangabad District. Another sub-division 
i* centred at Outgone in the Ho Ik nr State. 

The different sub-groups of the Nimur Bulohis are each headed 
by a caste headman who is called the mwkhim jai-patpL 

(2) Admission into the Balahi Caste 

New accretions from other castes are always welcome to the 
Bnlahhc The only condition for admission into tho Balahi community 
is that the applicant comes from a higher caste. Mo special formalities 
are required for admission. The usual applicant* are persons who 
have ]ost all their relatives and castc-fellows in a village and conse¬ 
quently have associated with the Bnlnhis; or they have been expelled 
fiom their own caste and 1 lor certain reasons, are unable to gain 
readmissiou. Instead of remaining outcasts for ever they prefer to 
join the Balahi community. Others may have fallen in love with a 
Balahi woman, or a girl or woman of a higher caste may have 
been seduced by a BalahL In the latter case the woman is never 
taken back by her community* and is therefore obliged to join the 
Baluhis. Such case* are relatively frequent 

Once such a man (or woman) begins to live with the Bulahis. 
eats and drinks with them, ho (or she) ie automatically regarded 
as a member of the caste, without any formal admission ceremony. 
After some time the bhat (Balahi genealogist and registrar) may he 
culled; or on bis occasional visit to the village he is requested to 
write the name of the new caster member into his register* If the new 
member is a man T he may retain his original clan name and thus 
become the founder of a now Balahi clan; this practice explains the 
identity of several clan names in different castes. Sometimes the 
iiew-eomor is adopted hy another genuine Balahi elan. A woman 
from a higher caste acquires the membership of a Balahi elnn hy 
marriage with a BalahL The new caste member, or her husband, 
in ihe cose of a woman, pays a small fee to tho 6haJ for entering 
the new name into his clan register. Perhaps also the jat-patal is 
invited and the follow-villagers of the caste are given a casta dinner, 
or a few bottles of liquor arc drunk on this occasion. But there Is 
no necessity for such expenditure. 

fh V. ROSS ELI, writes that a man who wants to become a Balahi 
must undergo certain rites of admission. “The head ami face of 
the neophlte are shaved clean, and he Is made to lie on the ground 
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under a alring-eol., A number of Bniahie sic mi this and wash 
themselves, letting the water drip from their bodies on to the ma.ii 
below until he is well drenched; he then gives a feast tn the caste 
fellows, and is considered 10 have hecome a Balahr*'}. 11m Babins 
whom I asked about this ceremony ol admission Into the caste 
denied any knowledge of such a ritual. However, Ibis very ceremony 
is performed bv other castes in their ritual of admission mlo their 
caste, for instance by the Bliilalas of the Holknr State, It b posable 
that in an individual case the Ba]aids had just imitated the Bbilalas. 
and lhat the informant of HusSEU- had beard of this event. 

Tho Bui ah in arc socially on such a low level that only few 
castes ore barred from admission to the Balahi caste. Except sweep¬ 
ers. Chnmurs, DhobU. Basore and Manga, N ah ala, and a few other 
castes which practice certain customs objectionable to Balahis, al! 
arc welcome. Such admission into the Balahl community is today 
not as rare os one might think. Almost in every village there nrs 
persons who have joined the Balahl caste for one or the other reason, 
In a village near Khnndwa, for Instance, a young Rajput widow 
had a love affair with her Bainhi servant. Not ahlc to remarry in 
her own caste she preferred to give up her property and casta and 
to marry her Habhl lover. The pair was foreed by the enraged 
relatives of the woman to leave the village and to settle m some other 
pinca Though the Balahi is only a daily labourer in the village 
where the couple settled down, the wnmnn is still much in love with 
him and apparently quite content with her lot. 

Another woman, the daughter ol a Korku village pa/el, snine 
years ago was found having illicit dealings with a Balahi. i hough 
the Kcirkiia generally are not so particular in punishing offences ol 
Ihe ousts lows, and usually reinstate an outcast after payment or a 
fine and o vasto dinner, in this particular case the Korku woman 
could not Hod a Korku husband and finally elopH with the BaIbM. 
After her first husband bad died, she eloped with another Bnlaln 
who, unfortunately, whs her kinsman by adaption. The lovers, al¬ 
ready advanced in age with grand-children of their own. left the 
village and settled in the near-by Holkar Stoic, nil the indignation 
of their relatives and eaete fellows had cooled down. After a while 
they returned to their village and sought readmtssion into the caste. 
Their request was granted after payment of a fine and n dinner. 

A Balahi who takes a wife from a lower cv&te than hj? own 
is expelled from the mate. He can only Ik> readmitted after her dis¬ 
rates nl. But often, if such a man is determined not to give id nm 
is stubborn enough to live in isolation for some years, his follow 
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viUngers and relatives slowly begin to relax the severe censure# 
against him, they even begin in smoko with him and* first secretly, 
then more mid more openly, they cat and drink with hiitu Ai last 
his excommunication is silently overlooked by all the Fellow vi It tigers 
and at a taste banquet or n marriage or funeral feast the roan is 
formally reinstated with the full rights nf a Balahi. without being 
obliged to give up ft La ^morganatic" wife. Such marriages have 
repeatedly taken place in villages where the Baluliis live in close 
contact with C ha mars and Kahals. But cases are known when even 
a sweeper woman has been suffered lo live with a Bnlahi. 

(3) Origin and Character of Ihe Bala hi Clan# 

While the territorial sub-sections of the Bululii caste, liended 
by the mukh^a ja1-patti t form practically endagumou# groups, these 
sub-sections (ire again sub-divide into smaller axogaincus groups, 
the septs or clans. The BaUilits call these exogunnjus groups which 
claim descent from el common ancestor got or kut, sometimes also 
jat (taste). While according to the genealogical concepts of the higher 
Hindu castes got (clan) and kul (family) are not identical, the Balahi* 
use these terms indiscriminately. They, consequently, do not have 
different got and kui names. The Balaht septs evidently comp rise a 
number of Families united by the bond of blood-relationship derived 
from descent from a common ancestor Obviously, the Balahi got 
(or A-filJ has grown out of a single family which Intcr-on developed 
into a joint-family the differetii b ranch eg of which in the course 
of generations hove separated. Though in present time* many Balahi 
dans have broken up and single families have in. search for land or 
employment left their native village, many Bala his still know the 
name of the original home village of their dan. Bui even today 
many village communities still belong to a single kut f with only a 
lew stray families from other clans living In the same village, the 
reason being that either a single family increased in the course of 
lime to a whale village community, or that a group of dan members 
decided to leave together their native village and to emigrate to a 
new site. The fact that a village community frequently belongs to 
a single dan is probably also the main reason why the Bnlnhis still 
observe some sort of village exogamy. 

At present times the Bala his do not attach much importance to 
clan relationship. Members of the same clan do not [eel auy mutual 
obligation on the strength of this relationship, There are Bn la h is 
who uo more remember their dan name and are reminded of it only 
on occasion of a marriage. For clan exogamy is still strictly 
observed and marriage between clan members would be regarded as 
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incest. Many Raluhis dn not anymore worship Llieir clan gods or 
observe the special lawn and prohibitions of their elans. 

Nothing definite is known about Hie origin and early history of 
Lhe genuine Ralnhi cl ana. There is some evidence that originally ihe 
social structure of the Halabis here a matriarchal character**} T but 
a* present Gnlahi society is organised on patriarchal lines. obviously 
a result of the strong influence of the high Hindu castes* But even 
in the ritual of clan-god worship, in the rules and restrictions 
peculiar In the different clans the genuine Balabi clans do not differ 
much from those which owe their origin to adopted former mem here 
of other castes s *). 


(4) The Fain i 1 y 

As among the Hindus in general, also among the Balahis a 
Family consists not only of husband and wife and their children, 
it generally Includes also I he wives and children of the grown-up 
sons. While the daughters leave home when they begin to live 
with Lheir husband*- the sons are supposed to stay with their parents 
even nfier they arc mature and have started a family of their own. 
The Bala In family is thus more often than not a family-group, a 
so-called joint-family. 

When the wife el a grown-up son comes to live with him, the 
latter may claim from his pa rente separate sleeping quarters if the 
parental house is largo enough to allow such an arrangement. Blit 
otherwise there is no change in the life of the family. The married 
son continues to live wilh his parents and brothers and sisters as 
before bus marriage, while his wife is treated like a daughter of 
the family. Even il there are several grown-up Sana in tho house, 
the father remains the indlsputed head of the family who has the last 
word in all matters concerning the family. In theory his authority 
is supreme and wife and children have no right to voioe their opinions 
or to vote his decisions. But in practice a fat here's powers are not 
quite so absolute^ many a clever Balahi woman knows to rule her 
husband with more or less discretion, and also the grown up sous 
want to be consulted in matters of importance. With advancing age. 
the father leaves the management nt the family affairs more and more 
lo the eldest sou. 

In a well-ordered joint-family all its members contribute lheir 
share to the support of the whole family- If the family owns some 

*5) £e l Fuchs t Tbo Matriarchal Elements m ihe Ethnography *d die 
Kimar Uubln^ New Indian Antiquary, vol, V L Nw. A &. G, 1912, PP^ 1 1&- 

«) Debits ol clan god worship and clan ruks wilt he given in tin? 
chapter on religion. 
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land, the sons work in Hie fields under the supervision and direction 
of the lather; or else they lake service as field-hands or daily 
labourers. Also the women and girls of the house work in Hie fieMa 
when required, besides doing nit the house-work which they divido 
among themselves. One woman cooks the meal tor all members of 
the family while the other grinds the flour and a third one cleans 
bouse and stable. The nest day, or after a week, they change duties 
and another woman does the cooking. But each woman minds her 
own children. Only when nil women have to go lo the fields do they 
leave their babies' to the care of a girl who slays at home. The 
mistress of the house who often has the reputation of a tyrant 
ruling her daughters-in-law with on iron hand usually lakes the 
easiest share ol the ho use-work. The younger women find it quite 
natural if thoir mother-in-law lakes it easy after a life-time of hard 
work- But sometimes it also happens that ono or the other of the 
younger women is lazy and neglects her duties. This frequently gives 
eauso to endless quarrels among the women. 

After the death of the falher, the eldest brother becomes head 
of the joint-family. Bui his authority is not as great as his father b 
and his younger brothers do not always accept his orders without 
criticism. Tbev demand that ho is strictly impartial and takes no 
advantage for himself of his position. On tho contrary, they expect 
him to lake the heavier part of the work on his own shoulders and 
lo treat their families with more generosity thnn bis own. If 
therefore the eldest brother does not live up to this ideal, I lie others 
soon leave Ihe parental house and start an independent household. 
Nowadays it even happens dial « joint-family breaks up when tho 
farher is Blili alive; this may be the result of a quarrel between 
falher and sans, or between, the sons alone, but more often a separa¬ 
tion is unavoidable for economic reasons. If new fields are not 
available for the growing family, or if employment is scarce in the 
native village, the younger sons are forced to leave the native village 
and to seek employment elsewhere. 

On the whole, the joint-family system appears to be of advantage 
to the Bnltthis, at least economically. Generally Hal ah is who livo 
in a joint-family are teller off than others who live in separate 
households. A common household. Bret of all. saves a lot of exiwnses. 
In a joint family less is wasted and gets spoiled than in a household 
of few persons. Fields and cattle can better be taken care of and 
with less expenses, for members of the family work better and cheaper 
thnn paid servants. When a member of the family gets sick, there 
Is somebody to nurse him. and even a prolonged absence from work 
Is less disastrous than in a small household. Especially the weavers 
among the Balahie find a joint-family system of advantage because 
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hand-loom weaving requires many lands to IioI(k in the preparation 
off the yum for the loom. Even she money-lenders give u loan easier 
and under better conditions, because they have a better chance of 
getting their money hack it iho debtor belongs to n joint-family. 

(5) Pro p e r t y Concepts and II a r e d i t y 

The owner of Lite entire property o! a jaint'foniiLy is the head 
of lira family. Immovable property is, id course, subject to the l&w* 
and customs of the country where the Bafahia live. They differ widely 
• ia mttlguzuri**} and rp/of2r- r a 1 •-“) areas, in the formerly British ter- 
ritury and In She native slates. Put wish in She promises of the house 
everyth Eng, though It may be in common use of all the members of the 
family, Is the in disputed property of she head of the Family. No 
exception made with the property which hi* wife brings into [he 
family at marriage; not only kittle, cooking vessels, but also her 
jewels become the properly of her bushand. The wages which a 
woman earn^ by working in the fields of lira landlord belong to her 
huahnnd. The nmamonis lie gives her are hers for the wearing only. 
H she leaves him or returns to her family after his death, she cannot 
lake them nr anything else with her except the clothes she is wearing, 
or what aim herself has brought into the family at the time of her 
marriage- Nor can u woman give anything away without tho con¬ 
sent of her husband, not even to her own sous or daughters. 

But there arc women who conceal a part of their earnings for 
tho days of need. Or they provide lor the lime of widowhood, in caso 
their husband dies before them; or else they want to save money 
to defray the expenses of their own funeral if they should die First. 
It happens not infrequently that, in breaking down an old hou^e, 
silver-coins or jewels are found amongst the debris of the mud-walls. 
The treasure bad been hoarded there by a thrifty house-wife, bat 
circumstances or a sudden death prevented her From reveal log l u. 
hiding place to her relatives and heirs. Often an old widow, 
illdreatad by her relatives or grown miserly in her agc t does noi 
want her treasure to Tall into the hands of her heirs, bo she takt^ 
Ub seem with her to the grave. 

In Ptmjriu. a village near Khandwu, an old widow mid Ihun 
saved a pot full of rupees. She had buried her treasure in the floor 
of her small hut under the fire-place and carefully obliterated \i 
traces of It + Then she had recited powerful manlrm [mugLC *onjUO 
ami many curses to prevent thieves from stealing her money. ( 0 

Ralahis Iwlieve that certain ?nantraz are so powerful that no one 
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would be able M dig ut » spot thus placed under a spell even if he 
knew Hint a treasure was buried there.) When the old widow came 
to die, she tailed her favourite grand-an n and told him where lie 
could find the money, She enjoined on him the strict order not to 
disclose the secret of iho treasure to anyone, net even to hie father 
flier son) until hia marriage hat) been arranged. For. as she told 
him. the money was earmarked to defray the expenses ol his wadding. 
But soon after [he death of the old gra nd-mother the boy disclosed 
the secret to hia father and the treasure was unearthed. About two 
thousand rupees were found in the pot. Overjoyed at the unexpected 
windfall, the boy’s lather fit once spent a large portion of I lie money 
in a grand funeral banquet in honour of bis mother, while the rest 
id the treasure was used to celebrate the marriage of his eldest son. 
The boy for whom the grand-mot her hud intended (lit; money got 
nothing. Though the Bakins generally dn not approve of such a 
disregard of n mother's wish, they cannot take action against a 
man who spends the money as he likes. For he Ims the right of free 
disposal of bis raother's savings. 

As long as the sons and daughters live with their parents I'cy 
must hand over to the father all that they earn. Sons who secede 
from the joint-family while their father la still alive cannot .him 
any possessions except such which ifieir wives have brought into 
the house. While the head of the joint-family has no right to with¬ 
hold such property, lie may rigidly refuse to giver anything of ilia 
own possessions In a son who leaves him. For ibis reason a young 
BaJahi who think* of separating from his parents often tries to keep 
secretly a port of his earnings for himself, so that even if he gets no 
help from fils parents lie will have saved enough to start an indepen¬ 
dent household. But more often ho is obliged to take service with 
n wealthy farmer who is willing to advance him a part of his wages. 

A married daughter who returns on a visit to her parents 
cannot keep for herself any money that she earns during the time ef 
her stay at home. She must hand over her earnings to her father 
vi ho feeds her. But her father may allow her to keen this tdoaw 
if be cun afford to be so generous. 

After iho death of the father the eldest sou takes over the entire 
properly of the family there Is no distribution of the family 
possessions if the heirs consent to live in a joint-family. Like Ids 
lather before, now the eldest of the brothers keeps in his custody the 
money, the silver-ornaments of the women, and the other treasures 
of the family. He must provide for the whole family, and it is hm 
particular task to arrange for the marriage of hie unmarried brothers 
and sisters, If necessary ho must even postpone the marriage of his 
own children in order to have his brothers and sisters married ai 
due time. 
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But when I he? brothers decide upon breaking up their joint- 
focnily and to set up their own housekeeping* they divide the family 
pMsesafona lKJlwceu themselves in equal parts. Their sisters* whether 
married or unmarried, receive no shore, for daughters can inherit 
only if the mole line is extinct The brolhers are not oven bound 
hi pay Iho legacies which a father makes on his death bed for his 
daughters, But though strictly speaking they have no obligation, they 
wiJJ rarely refuse to part with possessions which their father intended 
for their sisters, fienerally stick legacies consist in silver ornaments, 
clothes, or water voeeeb of brass, rarely of a cow or calf, and almost 
never of immovable property. To avoid properly disputes after his 

death, a man often gives such presents to his lLi ugh tors on their 

wedding day, or when their first child I? born. 

From the general distribution of the family property is of course 
excluded any property which the wives of the sons have brought 

into the family on their wedding day, Such possessions go with 

their respective owners even it they have been its common use by the 
whole family. 

The wife of a deceased Bala hi receives an equal share of ilm 
inheritance with her grown-up sons if she decides to live by herself. 
Flse she is free to choose the son with whom she wonts to stay and 
this eon receives her share of the inheritance for her support, Also 
I he son who lakes charge of the unmarried brothers and sisters 
receives a bigger share, in proportion lo hie expenses. When the 
mother dies her share is again divided between her sous. If one ut 
ihe brothers dies without children, hts property! in case hEs wife 
returns to her pu reals or remarries, is divided among Ihe surviving 
brothers. If he leaves a widow with children, she inherits the whole 
properly if she derides lo stay whh her children, liul if she wains 
to remarry she can take away only her personal belongings and a 
baby at breast. Her other children remain with the family of her late 
husband and are adopted by one of his brothers. And even her 
^mall baby must be returned to the family of her lale husband as 
soon as it Lb weaned. 

When the brothers divide the family property between themselves, 
they are not likely to overlook anything of value. The house is 
partitioned off into equally big moms by walls with & geparaie 
entrance. If, however, the house is too small for such a partition, 
ihe elder brother may occupy the whole house, bul he must give his 
younger brothers sufficient space in the court-yard to build another 
house or to add a new wing lu the old house. This Is often the 
reason why ihe Balaliis live in such diminutive huts or roams and in 
such over-crowded quarters of the villago^ 
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Fields and fruit-trees too ore equally distributed among tbs? 
brothers The Sots of a field arc divided till they are loo small for 
proper cultivation. If (he number of fruit-trees is nut sufficient to 
give □, tree to each heir* the trees remain common property of the 
heirs- But at ibe (ime of ripening such trees are closely guarded 
against anyone of the shansdiolden? taking his portion in advance. 
As soon as the fruits tire ripe, the owners of tile tree come together 
and pick the fruits, then divide them between themselves But not 
only fields, fruit trees and houses are divided in equal parts among 
the heirs, it Iso entile, furniture, Rilver-ornamenls, and money to tlie 
last penny. Generally the distribution of (be inheritance among the 
heirs Is easier done than it appears because most of the Balahfo 
are poor, 

A tkiUihi is r strictly speaking, only responsible for the main¬ 
tenance of his own family. But good old Dulahi tradition demands 
that if he is in a position to do bo be should supper! also the poor 
and needy among Ms relatives. A wealthy Balnhi is expected to 
give loans, without charging interest and without much hope of ever 
Itciog repaid, to Mb poor relatives. lie is asked to pay fur the mar¬ 
riage expense* when a nephew or niece, or a poor cousin, wants 
to get married. He is visited by Ms needy relatives who, under the 
pretext of working lor Mar help him to finish off his grain store, hiri 
savings, and bis ward robe. 

1 once had a Balahi servant who, getting a fairly good pay anil 
being no spendthrift, began to prnsper* Without children, he lived 
quite comfortably with bis wife and mother who both worked hard 
and earned ns much as was needed for household expenses. Thus 
tlie man was able to save almost his entire monthly wages for the 
days of need or for the purchase of a field. But his relatives spoiled 
all his fair prospects. His sister who lived in the same village had 
a number of small children and a very lazy husband. The family was 
constantly in need ansi demanded help from the prosperous relative. 
When his sister gave birth to twins, my servant bought a cow to 
provide milk for I he babies. But the cow was son n sold away and 
the proceeds spent* Now and again the poor sister got a loan of 
money or grain to feed her starving children, while for weeks her 
own husband remained idle. But this was not oil. Every year in 
the beginning of the hot season p the older brother of my servant 
came with hts whole family for a long visit. Since there is not 
much work in the hot season, the guest had soon nothing to eat 
but what ho got from his brother. But invariably, with the begin 
rung of the rainy saosou, when be could have got casual work, Urn 
man disappeared and returned to his own village, afraid lhat he 
would have to share his wages with his brother whose bread ho 
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had been eating during the summer months. When ihe son el this 
elder brother became of age to marry, my servant was requested iu 
defray the marriage expenses. lie bad to lake Me pay for six 
months in advance to meet the expenses of the wedding. When I 
scolded him for his unreasonable generosity p be replied: “We are of 
oiso family. How can [ let my own blood starve?" His wife too 
began lo grumble when she saw all the hard-earned rupees go to 
lazy reltiiives. But her husband scolded and even Ih?liS her when 
she objected to taking care of his relatives. 

There is, however, no doubt as to the ownership of property 
among the relatives of a .family group. Whatever the individual ui'.m 
earns or inherits, is really Ids properly. But the use of his posses¬ 
sions is not entirely bis own affair. The relatives too want to have 
a share In U. The owner is but a trustee fur Ids property, and its 
right disposal will be shared more or Iren by other relatives. This 
system is, of course, not favourable to ruthless accumulation of 
wealth, but it has also Us distinct disadvantage: ll accounts partly 
for the lack of personal enterprise and energy among the B&l&hi*. 
They ^oo no meaning in working for more than the bare necessities 
of life, since other relatives would lake advantage of their thrift 
and diligence. Others take life easy and slum hard work as much 
as possible, confidant lhut their relative* will see them through all 
difficulties and will feed them and fhgtr families when they are in 
distress. The proverbial improvidence of the Bn Labia in planning 
ahead and forestalling the needs of the future is fostered by this 
system o! mutual help among relatives. 

(6) Individual Property 

Considering ilia wide extent of family property rights, not much 
Appears to be left for exclusively individual possession^. Clothes and 
shoes may be counted as such. But limy too are often used by other 
members of the family. In a common household the consent of the 
Owner may be presumed if any one wants to use his clolhes or 
shoos. But if Ihe relatives live in separate households, they will ask 
before borrowing one another's things. 

Ornaments and jewels of the womenfolk are not considered their 
private properly but looked upon as a family investment in property. 
In times of need these valuables are pawned to the money -lenders, 
as a security for a Loan, or they are sold for the current silver or 
gold price, When a woman elopes, her husband is oil eat more 
concerned to get back the ornaments than the wife. 

The only thing which a Balahi may consider his exclusive 
property is his wife. How often do the Balahis express this their 
conviction in unmistakable terms: 3fera mal hui? (she is my propert)). 
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And that she Is in Fact? The husband* or it is Father in his place, 
bag "bought" her For the price n! about a writer-buffiila and, accor¬ 
ding to Ralohi custom* he may treat her a* he likes, nobody has the 
right to interfere. A married woman has no juridical rights, or rather 
no rights which she could exercise against her husband. If *lie is 
ill-treated she may run away and seek Use protection of her 
parents, nr of another man* hut she cannot accuse her husband of 
hud behaviour before (he caste council. A divorce is valid only after 
the bride-price or an eqtiivaleni sum has been paid to the husband 
in compensation. It even happens that a Balahi, dissatisfied with 
his wile, makes arrangements to give her to another Bala hi k or even 
to a Mohammedan or a weeper. On a market day the disaffected 
husband Invites his wife to accompany him to the bazaar and. at a 
given moment, he will hand her over I a the other man with whom 
the bargain has previously been made. After paying on the spot the 
agreed sum In cash or in kind, the new husband will carry her off 
■ iirickly In a covered cart. As a price for his wife* the Former hus¬ 
band gels rs certain amount of money, a pair of bullocks, or a water- 
ho f fa to, Tiie Rain III caste rules do nut forbid such transactions 
though most Bakins do not a( all approve nf them. 

While it is mlber unusual that a Baluhl, as it were, sells his 
wife against her will* ii happens more often that the lover of a 
married Bn la hi woman approaches her husband with an offer of 
money ii bo agrees to give her free. Some years ago it happened at 
Khandwn that a Mohammedan fell In love with llie pretty wife of 
a Biilahi. lie asked her husband to give her up for a waterbuffalo 
and Ra. 15. When the Halnht indignantly refused, the Mohammedan 
threatened to give him a terrible boating. At last the woman herself 
ii dvised her husband to set her free, saying: Tins Mohammedan 
will kill you unless you allow mo In go to him. It b better for yon 
to let me go!" For a while the Balahf refused his consent, but then 
be succumbed to the persistent threats and requests of the Moham¬ 
medan and exchanged his wife for a water-buffalo and Ks. 15. 

Such practices arc not unknown among oiher low castes of the 
district, ihey are not peculiar Bala hi customs. While variotis other 
low cjkiles agree with the Bala his that u woman is the property of 
her husband whom he may even give away for money, few castes 
allow a woman to return to her parents when her husband dies or 
divorces her. Among I he Ctaamars, for instance, it is ihe rule that 
a woman after her husband's death marries his younger brother. 
Or* if she marries smother man the bride-price is paid to the family 
of her late husband. Among the Balahis a widowed or divorced girl 
returns to her parents who receive the bride-price on her remarriage. 
This custom allows some Balahis to make a bargain of their married 
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or marriageable daughter*. When a married daugtber comes homo 
in visit her parents, they quietly give her away to another man on 
cash-payment Tin? consent of the daughter its not always requested 
for such a transaction. When the first husband of the girl demand* 
her return, her parents pay him a part of the money which they 
have received from their daughter's second husband. 

While it would be far from true to assume thru a Bukin con¬ 
siders his wife, daughter, or stater mainly as a financial onset or 
I Lability, it cannot be denied that this aspect also at time? receives 
hig considered attention. In this, ns in the other aspects and rules 
regarding property the Ha tab is differ little from the other people 
of the district. 


Chapter IV 

Regulation ol Public and Private Life 

(1) The Caste Elders and the Caste Council 

The Haloids are in moat aspects of public and private life 
governed by I ho Hindu civil and criminal code* Only in a lew 
important points do they depart from traditional Hindu usage. They 
are not aware that they ever followed different Jaws and regulations. 
While other peoples, oven primitive tribes, have old tradition* about 
a law-giver who in most cases Is identical with the ancestor of the 
tribe, the Bala hi* know' of no such Inwr-glvsr- They still remember 
the name of their ancestor, (he mythical Haribans, and the cireum- 
stances of his birth, but they do not credit this founder of their caste 
with the regulation of their public and privals? life. They arc often 
painfully reminded by the high Hindu castes that in some point*, 
as for instance in beef-eating. I hey depart from Hindu law* but they 
do not know" why this is m\ whether these deviations arc remnants 
of an older original HuEuhi coda, or whether they have been intro¬ 
duced later in defiance lo Hindu law. The Balahie stilt speak of a 
great Bakhi leader, Gango by name, who, if the genealogical registers 
are right, lived about eight hundred years ago- Ho is reputt'd to have 
made the Bukins a powerful caste by including in the community 
members of other and higher castes, and to have been the leader 
of the emigrant Bala his ou their way southwards to the Nerbuddu 
plains. But lie does not appear to have introduced any new cask 
lawn, ou the contrary he imposed upon his new converts from other 
castes those customs which distinguish them from the Hindu high- 
costes: ho made them drink liquor and eat beef before ho allowed 
them to join the Bolahi caste. In his time, obviously, the Balabia 
were already an untouchable Hindu caste. 
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The Balahi law* find customs**), as they arc now observed by 
ike Bahtins, have been bended down from their ancestors to the 
present tame- by a continual succession of jot-paid# (casta headmen) 
and parichinjatx (caste and village councils). These men. the rulers 
of the Balahi community, have to watch over the strict oi -ervnnce 
of the caste laws and traditions. They have to explain and to enforce 
ikes* regulations In the punch meetings, and they are also authorised 
Lu punish any breach of these rules. The panrhajyef or partrh (lit- 
Tho five', i.e. the council of five) presided over by the jat-potel In 
entirely anil exclusively a caste organisation which has nothing to 
do with the political and civil administration by the government. It 
is a parallel organisation with ila own laws and rules of procedure- 
And just as government officials generally ignore Ike existence of 
the caste panehayat&j ihe latter with equal consistency dispense with 
the approbation and sanction of the guvernment for their ihx isious. 

The Bn hi hi caste rules have, m a whole, never been codified 
and laid down in writing, hut are passed on orally. In spite of the 
absence of written records there are scarcely ever any arguments 
about the right interpretation of the caste regulations, since all 
B&l&hie, and the caste elders in particular, are completely Conversant 
with the legal traditions of their caste from the frequent explanation 
mid public application of i hose rules in the punch meetings to which 
every adult Balnhi is admitted. 

(2) The jai-patel 

The head-men of the Balalil caste are called jut-pateL They are 
also called mehtar (prince). But the latter title is now reserved for 
the jat-patfh who are in charge of a whole district, the so-called 
main or mtifrfcfto jot-pa fete- In the ^imar District there are two such 
muhrhya jut-pat d# f one residing at Kostina i near Khandwa, and the 
other at Mnndi, near Bin The mukhjja jat-paiel of the Khandwa 
division is at present Ruk.ru, a katwal of RoshnaL He is of the dan 
Kamerya which claims Rajput descent, llis assistant, soniotimes 
acting lor kina. Is Padatn, n Balnhi of Chilladalai, EJiandwa. The 
main fat-paid of another Balnhi caste division in the adjoining Liolktn 
Slate lives at Khargone, about 50 miles west of Khandwa. The 
Khandwa division comprises all the Balnhi village communities in 
Uie Khandwa tqhgil and ike adjoining parts of the Bnrhanpur and 
Ilarsud tabs!Is. 

ii should be emphasized dial many of Hie details here recorded art- 
ant At all peculiar to the Bnlahis bat are found among other caeie-=, as well. 
They are described hero in order la present a Tull picture of the Hiihihbi* 
public and private life. 
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The jnukhya jat-ptitd or mehlar of Kbaud wa has full jurisdiction 
only in his own district, but his voice is hoard ami his orders are 
obeyed also in the adjoining districts of Mimdi and Khar gone. The 
mehlar's office is hereditary and. iis a lule, passes after his death 
to his son. If a meklar lifts no sons, a younger brother or nephew 
of his is elected by the jtit-pateh to succeed him* 

The jal-patcl presides over the pararhawcrf meetings of 

a whole division* He is also called lr> decide in questions of major 
Importance, and is appealed to when a Balalvt believes that ho has 
l>een wrongly judged by the ordinary jnJ-pflffhr In theory at leas*, 
the mehtar has also the rigid of nominating the ordinary jat-patvte 
who act a* his deputies and w r ho ore in charge of a certain number 
of Batahi village communities in his division. But nowadays it is 
practically the rule that also the ordinary jat-pat&ls are succeeded 
by their sons or* if no sons at hand, by their younger brothers or 
nephews. Thus the mukhyn jut-pat el is only in exceptional en^es in 
a position to nominate a candidale nf his Own choice. But oven in 
such cases when a jal-patel dies withnui heirs the mukhjm jat-palrl 
is not quite free in his ohuire because the }al-patfh of the adjacent 
districts claim the rigid of proposal of a candidate for the vacant post. 

The Bala]us do not know whether the office of jat-patet has 
always Ijecu hereditary or whether it has become so only lately. 
Whatever may be tho case, it cannot bo denied that succession by 
right of Inheritance has done its part to diminish the authority of 
I he jat-paiels. For now it cannot be prevented that a candidate 
succeeds to the office who is unlit and unworthy of being a leader 
in the caste, Since the government does not support and enforce the 
authority of the caste leaders, the influence of the jal-patels depends 
mainly on their own personaIity T moral integrity, eloquence or 
wealth, w T ilk a backing by many and influential relatives. If these 
conditions are rml fulfilled the authority of the caste leaders is bound 
to suffer. 

The installation of a now' jal-patel fakes place in the village of 
the candidate. The jai-pat els of the adjacent district* assemble and 
tie a new pagpi (turban) around his head as a sign of Ills new' 
dignity. The new jut-paid then gives a banquet to his col leagues and 
t*> his fellow villagers. It may cost about Es. 20 or more, according 
to his hi whir, 

A jat-putri generally retains his office for life. However, if his 
conduct gives cause for censure, lie may be warned to mend his 
wuyg; if he docs not heed the warning he con bo deposed by the 
pa nth. A lasting sickness which makes him unfit for the fulfilment 
of his duties can also be a reason for resignation. If a jat-patel is 
only k’liLponmly prevented from the exercise of his office, a relative 
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of his can net for him, .4 jaf-pafeJ who breaks the caste rules may 
bo expelled from the caste like any other Balahi. During the period 
of excommunication he ts barred from acting us a jaf-patet, hut as 
soon os he Iuih been reconciled he automatically resumes Ills office. 

It is the task of a jat-patcl to preside over caste meetings in 
which Bala hi affairs are discussed, or in which a member of (lie 
rjLsie is either outvoted or readmitted by the paneft, No purification 
a: lemony (mmi) can l>e performed without a jat-paiel; a house or 
well which has iieen polklcd mus! bo puriFion:! by hsm. But nowaday* 
this is about all that n Ja^pafef has to do. Upon the public life of 
I heir ea~tr> fellows the fat-patch have at present 111 tie real influence. 
The Uutahls are generally more dependent on the higher castes, on 
their hind-lords and employers who give Ihem work and bread and 
to whom ibey look up os their musters and models. Furl her, not even 
the Balnhis have remained impervious to the modern wave of 
soph 1stificatin n: they too feel that their caste laws are often 
meaningless and obsolete, and begin to break them with impunity. 
J at-patch complain that nowadays they are not even called to direct 
the ceremonies of a purification! People are saying: “The fat-pat et 
demands a fee for drinking mir liquor. We can do the same without 
faying any fce! L ‘ 


(3) The pa nr ha Hat 

The public affairs of a Balahi village community are managed 
by a communal body, called pouch or panchaytiL ft Is exclusively a 
caste institution and, as mentioned before, has nothing to do with 
the political administration of a village. 

The current affairs of the casle community In a village are 
settled by a council of four or five elders {punch) elected by the 
adult male population of a village. Thejr authority is based on 
persona] ability fan Important dement of which is eloquence), wealth, 
or a backing by influential relatives. The elders are elected for life 
and only displaced for grave reasons. Theirs is an office of honour 
without pay. If the elders cannot come ta a decision* or if issues 
of more importance are at stake, the whale adult mule population 
id a Balahi village community is summoned to a meeting. In n full 
village caste council every male Balahi domiciled in the village has 
vote and voice* and can freely express his opinion or move a 
proposition. Affairs which Involve the interests of members of an 
other village community (such ns divorce or marriage IransactionB), 
or which concern the caste as a whole (such as reception or 
resumption of a person into the caste)* are settled by the members 
of a com blued pa ft c h a it at of the villages concerned, often presided 
over by a fai-patei In exceptional cases, the punch-members of the 
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whole district may l>e called together for the Issue of general laws 
or Ihe abolition of existing cask mlcs- 

The village exercises |urisdiction in affairs which 

concern the Baluhi community as such. It discusses and decides, for 
Instance, the sinking of a well, the building of a ntandir (shrine of 
a god), or dharmskafo (rest-house), the acquisition or disposal of 
common caste property, ll takes part and influences the arrangement 
of a betrothal, witnesses and -Emends the celebration of a marriage 
Or funeral feast, 

The village pflnrfi Las also regulative and disciplinary powers. 
It enforces rind watches ever the observance of the caste rules and 
punishes offenders of the caste laws. The village panch settles also 
all kinds of dispute* and quarrels. But also slanders and column Lee. 
petty thefts, cheating, failure to pay debts, disputes over the bdde- 
price + divorce, all these cases fall under the jurisdiction of the panch. 
The assistance of the police or administrative officials is generally 
not wanted, and is asked fur only when the village council is unable 
to handle a case to the satisfaction of either the appellants or the 
defendants ur if the officials themselves interfere. 

The panch has authority to impose punishment extending front 
u small fine to expulsion from the caste- Ju exceptional cases the 
accused may even he condemned to a beating or to other kinds of 
disgrace, for instance, shaving off of half of his hair and moustache 
and leading him around in the village while lookers-on abuse and 
revile him (or her). 

Expulsion from the caste community or even from the village 
is Indeed a hard punishment and, il observed rigorously h causes the 
outcast great inconvenience; it consists In a ban from communal 
life, forbids commensalily, the use of the common well, and all the 
other privileges of a caste member. Since the Balahis are h on account 
of their low social and bad economical status, frequently iu need 
of one another's help and cooperation, such a punishment Is a very 
serious tiling. Do lull la arc, moreover, in general a very social and 
affable people. Isolation from their fellow villagers and a ban from 
participation in communal life will so on break even the most 
obstinate spirit. 

The outcast cannot avoid submission by flight to another village: 
he will be treated ns an outcast in all Bala hi villages wherever he 
goes. As soon os his position is recognised — and nows travels fast 
in this country — even his best friends and nearest relatives am 
compelled to abandon him. For whoever defies the caste rules by 
sheltering an outcast shares his fate. These rules are in fact sometimes 
hard on an individual but it must be remembered that the Balahig are 
over ready to forgive arid to forget, as soon as the culprit shows sign 4 
F a e V*. Ttw Children o£ Eiri S 
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of repentance und submits to the judgement of the punch. It is solely 
hia obstinacy which makes a man remain outside hi.i caste for any 
longer period. Even for the great eel crime which a Bala h i may 
commit, the killing of a cow, the “Juifi/ar* (murderer) is eondenuifld 
to only one month of repulsion h um She village and performance o i 
the purification ceremony (aornf) *)* 

Once J attended such a pamhaiiat mating at a village 20 mile* 
oaal of Khandwa, A case of adultery was to be handled by 
the panch, A fialahl had fallen in love with a Bala hi woman, 
middle aged, married, the mother of ten children. The lover had 
bribed her husband, Ruuisingh by name, to permit his illegal 
relations with the letters wife in silence. Of course, the frequent 
visits of the lover soon attracted the attention of the whole village 
and gave cause for scandal, hut the ponr/i could not interfere as long 
us the weak husband of the woman kept his peace. Matters went 
fq far that the lover left his own house and family and shifted with 
all his personal belongings to HamsinghV house where ho took up 
his permanent residence as the “hoKisefriend 11 . While his own wife 
and children starved* the love-mad man presented his beloved wish 
his wife p H jewels and his own savings. 

The Ealahie of the village did not at all like this love-affair 
going on before tlieir eyes and tried to persuade Hamsingh to 
denounce the lover of Us wife before the ponak. For a long time 
the man resisted, heavily bribed by the lover. When, however, the 
money was spent and no further presents were forth-coming. 
Kammngh got ready to act He informed (he head-man of the punch 
of his intention, to accuse the lover of his wife before the punch 
and to make an end to the public scandal. 

One evening the whole male population of the Balahi awur 
(settlement), more than fifty men, assembled to attend the meeting, 
The women and children who were not permitted to show' themselves 
at the punch hid behind, walls and fencings in the darkness, all 
listening attentively. When all the men had arrived, the accused was 
called by the punch elders. The meeting was opened by the headman 
who made some announce men te, settled some minor difficulties ljefore 
he came to the main Issue of the evening. 

First the head-man informed the assembled community thaS 
RajHStngh hud called a pcrNeJi meeting. lie then asked with □ certain 
degree of solemnity: “Rains in gh, why did you call together the 
panch? State your case freely and do not hide any thing. Remember, 
that thie m the panrJi* and where there is the panch* there Is Ehugwun 
(God). rp Hamsingh accused in simple words Ids "house-friend"' of 
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having illegal relations with his wife. The younger men chuck led 
and pinched each other, but were sternly rebuked by the elders- Then 
the accused was a*ked to vindicate himself He roundly denied every¬ 
thing. Siiuse men got up with a shorn and abused him for his bold 
But the accused kept curd and demanded proof# lor the accu- 
sat inns. Ramslngh's wife was summoned. She loo denied everything 
and complained that she was Elio innocent victim of a hideous 
calumny. 

A loud discussion ensued, the excilemcnt grew* It was a pleasure 
in watch these sample villagers talk- In Ihe cool, calm, starlit night 
every sound could be heard; the men spoke with an eloquence and 
volubility* with n variety of superb gestures and suggestive change 
of voice* now pleading and imploring, then stern and firm p all of a 
sudden sarcastic and ironical, so that I could not bul admire their 
Oratorical In lent#. The assembled community responded splendidly to 
this down-pour of w ords. Some took the part of the accused* others 
that of Ihe appellant. Many spoke at the some time without listening 
to what Ihe others said. Some intervened and U sed to calm the excited 
speakers, but failed and after fruitless endeavours to pacify ihe 
others* got angry themselves and skirted shouting louder than the 
rest. Several men got up and threatened lo beat their opponents, bul 
were held back by their own friends and severely reprimanded by 
the panch elders. Then the w hole Crowd dissolved into several groups, 
discussing the case among themselves. In the meanwhile the punch 
elders remained calm and cool and let ihe others talk. Only when 
the discussion became too healed and the curses too passionate, did 
they intervene and impose silence. 

After a while the pantk elders again took the matter in hand. 
The most remarkable thing was that they questioned the accused 
with great delicacy and discretion. To save his M fara + \ the word 
'adultery” was never mentioned, the maker was circumscribed in 
such a way that everybody understood perfectly well without an 
outright ace ti sat ion. At last the spokesman summed up the result 
of tho whole discussion and slated that there were no eye-witnesses 
who could or would prove that the accused was guilty of adultery. 
However, his frequent visits and his stay, ns last, in the house of 
hanisingh were extremely suspicious and gave cause tor serious 
scandal. To avoid all mis Interpretation the accused was reque&lod 
In stay away in future from Rninsmgh'tt house. Thai was all the 
panck demanded from him; if he complied vvilh she judgement of the 
punch, no further action would be* taken against him. 

But now the fun started. The defendant demanded the repayment 
of all the money which he had "loaned' 1 to Bamaiugh. His amount 
run up to Its. 300/—. The punch gasped in wonder* for Hs< 300/— 
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ia a big aura for a Bo lain. Ramslngh calmly denied having ever 
received ao much money from Use accused- The latter, however, 
produced stamped papers which certified for small loans amounting 
to Ha. 60/—. ftamaingh was commanded by the punch to repay this 
debt then nnd there and thus to remove nil pretexts for tlic accused 
to stay in his house, Itamsingb. ol course, was unable to pay at 
once and had to borrow from friends who were anxious to settle 
(he whole affair. 

After payment had been made, the whole meeting dissolved. Ihe 
younger men, however, were not content with the decision of the 
pouch and grumbled that the punch elders had been too lenient in 
their judgement. They said that a poor fellow with no relatives to 
stand by him would have been punished severely for the same crime, 
lint they were silenced by the ponch elders nnd the friends of the 
defendant. So they went away muttering that they would keep a 
sharp look-out for the future and watch the accused day and night. 

And a few days Inter the lover was again found with Ramsingh's 
wife in the house of a Kalin Baiahi. When the observers went 
and called the punch elders, the accused found time to sneak out 
of the house and to hide behind a hedge. But Ramsingh's wife wan 
found in the house and there were sufficient witnesses who had 
observed the lovers together. At once the pouch was summoned and 
the man expelled from the caste. All his denials and excuses wore 
in vain, nobody would listen to him. The faithless woman, however, 
was not punished at all; for it was said that n fine would only have 
affected her husband, not her. Nor could she. in consideration of 
her many children some of whom were stili small, bo expelled from 
the caste. 

The ouLonsicd roan went home, defiantly shrugging his shoulders. 
He ordered his wife to gel things front the grocer and water from 
the well. But the Bnlahis called another meeting and slated that his 
wife and children should leave the outcast or they would share his 
fate. His wife who had been sn ill-used by her infatuated husband 
and compelled to earn her bread for herself and her children left the 
unfaithful man and shifted to new lodgings. Since then the outcast 
lived alone in hia hut. completely isolated, but closely watched. No one 
spnka with him, nothing was sold to him. nobody visited him. At 
last the man got sick. Ho wanted to go 10 Khnndwn to the hospital, 
but nobody was ready to convey him there. Alono he lav in his 
hut. with nobody to nurse him. Hie wife had already left Ihe village 
with her children. 

At loal the head-man of the punch approached hie hut and, from 
the door, called the outcast's name. Groaning and moaning the sick 
man asked for a bullock-cart to take him to hospital The headman 
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replied that nobody could help him until he promised to give in and 
to submit to the judgement of the punch, This the Rian would not 
promise* After a few day*, however, when he was already past 
recovery, the outcast broke down, called the pouch and asked for 
pardon. He died after a hard death-struggle, from sickness caused 
more by neglect and menial worry than from real illness. 

Village gossip spread Ihe rumour that I he outcast had had the 
intention to elope with itamsmgh's wife. He had himself made his 
bullock-cart ready to go off and meet his sweetheart a few miles 
beyond the village, but a sudden weakness had overcome him and 
he had not been able to climb on his sent in the bullock-can. He had 
with difficulty turned back to Ida hut where ho sunk down on his 
cot* never to rise again. Villagers also said they had observed 
Hamsingh's wife sneaking in a dark night Into her lover’s hut, 
robbing him of his last rupees while the man was lying helpless in 
his agony- As a mailer of fact, a search after the outcast s death 
resulted in finding hie box empty and many things missing; not a 
rupee could be found* 

It is rare that excommunication from the caste results in such 
tragical consequences us just related, but as a rule no Bala hi who 
dares to defy the judgement of a village punch and to stand up 
against public opinion finds life easy. Much depends on the ciders 
of a village community* If they take a firm stand and show no 
weakness, even the most obstinate mun will have to give in after 
some time. But now-u-days many Balahis complain that the general 
standard of Da lull i morality has, ns compared with former limes* 
much deteriorated and that now even poach elders are open to 
partiality and take bribes. A wealthy man or a B&lahi with many 
and Influential relatives can with impunity defy all caste rules, Even 
if he is on tea sled. after a short time the village punch will bo 
appeased by a nominal fine and a cast dinner, while a pool Rian 
will be treated with the full severity of the law. 

It often happens (hat a Balahi takes a wife of a lower caste or 
marries a woman related to him in forbidden degree. If the man is 
a so-called gurib admi (poor man or simpleton), ho will lie forced 
Xu give itp the woman and to dismiss her. But a man of wealth or 
with many relatives will Him ply pay a fine and give a caste dinner, 
and then the pourfe will allow him to keep his wife. In Bhfungsirh, 
for instance, n Balahi eloped with the wife of his elder brother, a 
serious offence against the Balahi caste rules. After a while the 
man returned with his wife to the village- He was summoned before 
the punch which commanded Inm to dismiss the woman mid to return 
her to his lirai her- But the man defied the order of the punch and 
refused to give up the woman. The man was outcasied. However, 
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hit relatives still visit him, nud a short lime ago his grown-up son 
even came to stay with his out-easlcd father. He probably eats also 
with him though not yet openly. Bui since the village panch is 
powerless to force the outcast's submission, tbs man will probably 
be readmitted into the cnete after some years, without being compel¬ 
led to give up his broihcr b E? wife. 

Failure of the panth elders to enforce a judge meat and the 
increasing frequency of manifestly unjust or biased deck ions. have 
considerably weakened the authority of the pouch in many Bakhi 
communities, In particular the younger generation is apt to quest ton 
the authority of the pouch ami to make light of the old venerable caste 
laws. However, their criticism has not yet developed to open 
rebellion. What is Imppcning in Ihe present time is that the younger 
generation is quietly following new standards without much talking 
about It Authority is ignored rather than challenged and breaches 
of Ihe traditional laws are kepi secret as far as possible. 

However, this weakening of She authority of the panchaytU is 
mors apparent in villages near the towns and big market places 
of the district. In places less affected by the inroads of modem 
civilisation the Bakin punch still exercises its traditional power. 
Any tendency to individual freedom and independence is resented 
by the community and severely cheeked. It can also Isc noticed that 
in villages with only a few Bakhi families the moral standard is 
higher and the general outlook of members of such small communities 
is more conservative, while in villages with a large Bala hi community 
matters are different. The reason is that the higher castes who have 
a certain interest in keeping ihe B&tahie down, can lietter control 
a small community than a lug one which, on the strength of its 
numbers, is sometimes apt to revolt against the authority of the high 
caste people. In a small comm unity, besides, the young generation 
can much belter be restrained by their elders nnd these new-fangled 
ideas about individual freedom and independence can lie smothered 
with greater ease. 

The hold which the community still possesses over the individual 
Bakhi, is best illustrated by the following instance which at the 
same time shows that energy and dm racier of irn individual some¬ 
times gel the better of ilie apposition of the community. At a village 
about 1*5 miles west of Kbandwa, a Bakin youth had married a 
beautiful girl who was in love with another man. When her husband, 
forced upon her by her parents according to old custom, came to 
fetch her to file home, the girl went with him. But at the first 
opportunity she ran away nnd tried to join the man af her own 
choice, a young widower. However, she was caught by friends of 
her lawful husband and brought back to him. When she shortly 
afterwards absconded a second lime, her husband realised that he 
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would nol be able to retain her though she was soon caught again 
and returned Ip Inin. As soon sis the lover of the young woman 
heard that her husband intended to divorce her, he sent n man to 
him and offered a fair price for the girl. In the course of the 
discussion that followed the angry husband blurted out that his 
wife had never once allowed him to sleep with her. When the 
other young men of the village heard of this unprecedented slight 
against one of their own community they considered It an insult to 
the whole village and decided to punish a girl so self-willed and 
independent. At ntghl they assembled in the house n! the young 
womans husband and, before his eyes, one after another raped her. 
When the outrage became known in the village, the village panch 
was called together to punish the men. The culprits were sternly 
reprimanded and each man had to pay a fine of one and a quarter 
rupee. 

As soon us the lover of the ill-used woman heard what had 
happened, he declared that now he did not want her anymore. But 
the Bala Ills who knew their man realised that this was only a 
pretext in order to reduce the bride-price which he had agreed to 
pay for the woman. The husband of the woman also remained firm 
and refused to bargain, well knowing that her lover would pay 
any amount of money to gain his sweetheart. He was right. After 
some discussions the eager lover agreed lo pay the lull sum deman¬ 
ded and after payment carried her off happily. Thus the young 
woman, as pretty as high-spirited, and brave enough lo defy the 
age-old tradilions of the caste and the coercion of her community, al 
last attained her heart's desire* hut only after a hard struggle and 
with very painful injuries. 

Though casts law and tradition may sometimes, as in the cnee 
just related, appear as a tyrannical and despotic oppressor of human 
individuality and sacred personal rights, the authority of the panch 
and of the easfco elders exercises, as a whole, a beneficent rule and is 
of great regulative value for the moral life of a community. For the 
old caste traditions present a relatively high moral standard. and 
insist on honesty, submission to the authorities, a simple life + and 
sexual Integrity. How long things are going lo remain as they have 
been for ages, cannot lie said. There are strong indications that 
modern civilisation and the general trends of n new age In India 
will n(so affect the Balahln The Balahis have always been eager 
to follow ihe load of I heir high-caste masters and to imitate them for 
good and for evil 11 ). 

**) Of. $t r FffCHB: Changes in ihe Lew Castes of Central India. In: 
New Review 19-11, pp. 370—37i and: Omagra and DwtoIdJJMOU in Ui* 
Papulation of ilia N Linar District in this Central Provinces of India. An thru- 

(Fribourg) XL1—XLIV, 1916—1949, pp 49--6S. 
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The village community* as a collective entity, has also ils own 
collective properly The well, for instnnee, from which the Bulnhis 
draw" their water, usually belongs to the whole village community, 
Since the Balnhis, as untouchables, are not permitted to use the 
public wells of ihe high-caste people, they are except when there 
La a river conveniently near obliged to gink their own wells. The 
sinking of ft well is generally Lhe affair of a whole village com¬ 
munity, At a |ttncJj meeting the decision is taken to dig a well. The 
headman of the pone h is com missioned to collect lhe necessary 
capital and every family is bound 10 pay their share at convenient 
rates. The headman arranges also the hours of work for each adult 
member of the caste. Whoever fails to pay hie duo or does not appear 
for work, is excluded from the use of the well after its Completion. 

Every village community of some size owns also the huge 
cooking vessels which are required for the caste banquets. Also 
musical instruments, such as drums, or the xing (a typical Bata hi 
wind Instrument) aro frequently the common property' of a village 
Community. Such things are sometimes presented to the panch by a 
wealthy member of the caste, hut more often the money required for the 
purchase must lie collected from all the Baht hi families of the village, 
or is the accumulated balance from fines paid by offenders of the 
caste rules. In rare coses, when the need is felt for the purchase 
of a certain article, a current caste dinner is dispensed with and the 
amount of money saved in this way Is diverted for the purpose of 
buying the urgently wauled article. 

The use of property fc strictly limited to public affairs. Articles 
of common property arc generally kept in the custody of the headman 
of the village. Their repair, sale, or any other form of disposal of 
them, is only permitted with the consent of the whole BulahL village 
community. 


(4) General Caste Meetings 

Meetings of Balahis from different villages Tor the discussion of 
morn Important questions are relatively rare. Such panchcyats are 
expensive, as the delegates from other villages hove to be entertained 
by ihe conveners of a caste meeting. But otTsigi anally big funeral 
feasts or similar occasions bring so get her a large number of Balahis. 
sometimes Several hundreds of them. Al a wedding, however, the 
Balahis generally do not discuss communal affairs, for they hold 
that this time should be entirely free from disturbing quarrels and 
hot disputes. Casio meetings are indeed frequently the scenes of 
violent quarrels though it rarely comes to blows between opponents 
Balahis arc generally meek people, much averse to deeds of violence. 
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The occasion of n large gathering of caste fellows la of tea the 
beet opportunity for dissatisfied adversaries to bring a dispute before 
a higher tribunal if a case cnnnnt be settled by the village paneA. 
Often the final decision is placed Ln the hands of arbitrators 
selected from a group of widely respected caste elders, and the 
litigant parties promise to submit to whatever the decision may be, 
when a final agreement is generally made in writing; the Balahis 
have much faith in a w ritten document to which a stamp Is affixed. 

The Balahis still speak of a big panchayat meeting which was 
held on the 25th of April 1927 at Borguan near Khandwa. Twenty* 
nine jof-ps/ef* and deputations from eighty villages assembled for a 
mammoth caste council. The panckayoi was prompted by the follow¬ 
ing incident: A Buhl hi of Babli, a village south of Kb and w a, was 
married to a girl of Fan disarm. 12 miles south-west of Khundwa. 
On occasion of a certain feast the young woman returned to her 
parents' home far ft visit, au is customary among the Balahis. When 
after a while the husband went to fetch her home, the woman 
ref used to go with him. During her stay at home she had been 
seduced by a Mohammedan and she preferred to continue this con¬ 
nexion us a profitable source of income, beside* the pleasure. Her 
husband, however, fully aware of this state of things, insisted on 
carrying his wife off, A quarrel resulted in which the parents of the 
girl took part against their son-in-law. Finally the girFs mother 
became so enraged that she took off her shoe and slapped the face 
of her son-in-law. Now the offence of being beaten with a shoe by 
a woman [who is T moreover, the mother-in-law) was so groat a 
humiliation for the young man that he swore lie would appeal to the 
highest caste authorities for his own rehabilitation and the punish¬ 
ment of the shameless woman who was his mother-in-law. The 
Balahis of Babli are very respectable people and not at all poor, 
else the young man would probably have taken another way 
to revenge himself. 

The panehayat summoned by the man of Babli, took place at 
Borgaon and was presided upon by the mukiw Jftl-pafei* of Khandwa 
and Borgaon, Investigations made by the caste-council proved that 
(he whole Balahl community of Fandhana had ft very bud reputation. 
Many Balahl wometn married or widowed, had love affairs with 
Mohammedans and lived almost like prostituted They hud also 
associated freely with castes lower than their own, and thus had 
impaired the social stains of the whole Bnlahi caste. The jal-palikt 
condemned the whole Faudbana Balahi community to expulsion 
from the caste and a line of Hs. 260, 

The Balahis of Fandhana at first decided to defy the judgement 
of their caste elders and to live on as before, but alter three months 
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they realised that they would have to submit: excommunication from 
Ihe caste proved too great a nuisance. They consequently declared 
their submission* paid the fine, promised to mend their way a and 
gave a big propitiatory banquet to which deputations from SO villages 
(or the whole Nimar District) were invited. Three mani (almost a 
ton and a half) of Jaddu {wheat cakes, baked in ghi) were required 
tor the caste dinner. 

This gathering of several thousands of Bala his was considered 
very opportune for the discussion of many important problems and 
for the issue of new rules and regulations for the entire Balahi 
community of the Nimar District, The caste leaders of the Balnhis 
had Jong sines wailed for such an opportunity to discuss a reform 
of the moral and Social status of the community, it was dear that 
first of all the main causes of their degradation and ill reputation 
had to be eliminated, It was therefore decided that henceforth the 
Balahis should abstain from eating the most of cattle and of water- 
buffaloes and from collecting the remains (jfiufhaj of the meals of 
other castes. Offenders of I hose rules should be fined Rsp 24 to 30- 
It was also decided to make early marriages easier by reducing 
the amount ol the bride-price (dafie/)* The price was fixed at From 
Us. 20 to 24. For a widow the bride-price should remain between 
Ks. 150 to 200 as before. Any Balahi who demanded or paid a 
higher price for a girl or widow, should be punished by a fine of 
Ks, 30 (in cnee of a girl) or Rs r il (in case of a widow). A fine 
of Ra. \ was imposed on any person who ate bread baked by an 
ordinary bhnlitfura (idu-keeper), or a Mohammedan, A fine of 
Rs. 2/8 should be paid by a Rnlnhi eating the bread of a dhobi 
(washerman}, 

AH the jai-patels and deputies ol the villages signed these 
resolutions and promised strict observance of the new regulations. 
For two years the Balnhis of the Nimar really kept the new rules. 
Then the Bulnhis of KJhnndwfi and Bhamgurh. two big market places, 
began once more to eat beef and jutho. fn these big town* where lots 
ol cattle die, and beef i* sold cheaply by the (Mohammedan) butchers 
or even given away free of charge when condemned by the sanitary 
officer the Balahis saw with distress the daily waste of so much 
M good meat". They could not afford to buy the expensive goat-meat 
(which is about three to four times more expensive than beef), nor 
suppress the strong craving for a meat diet. So they soon relapsed 
into their old habit of eating the meat of slaughtered or diseased 
tattle. First secretly, then more and more openly, they again Look 
advantage of thuir old caste "privilege^ of eating carrion and the 
remains of high-caste dinners- They first defied the Rain his of other 
villages who warned them; and then persuaded them also to join in 
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a man] ul which beef or the remains of a dinner of other Mates were 
served. Afraid of Ibe though and self-conceited BuLihis of the towns, 
the rural Bakhis could not refuse the invitation to such a meal 
when they came from other villages to Jxlmndwn or Bhamgarh. 
Bullied or encouraged, as the case demanded, soon all the Bakins 
of the Nitnar reverted to ihsir old customs which degraded them so 
much in the eyes of the high-caste people. Only a very few villages 
and. in some villages only a few individual families still refuse to 
eat carrion and jhutha. And at Band liana women and girls Loo went 
hack to their love-affairs with Mohanunedan friends. Things grew 
from bud to worse. 

Several further attempts have been made since, to call together 
on other general caste meeting which would enforce the resolutions 
of the j/flrirhaj/aJ of the year 1927,. for all realise that the rules 
introduced then were after all only for !he benefit and the social 
uplift of the Bala hi community. But the Balaliis lack a strong 
caste authurily which alone could enforce .such laws, 

C li a p t e r V 

Law and Justice: The Bala hi Moral Code 

According to the Balahi point of view the ideal of a good Bala hi 
is o man who lives at peace with all the world + especially with his 
caete fellows: a man who Is moderately wealthy, not too wealthy 
because wealth and riches spoil a man's heart and make him wicked 
and haughty; a man who has a good wife and a couple of healthy 
and obedient sons, so that he may live care free and in leisure in his 
old age: a lew girls, at home or already happily married, are a 
welcome addition to a man's fortune. The ideal of the Balahi is to 
be the head of a large family; supported and obeyed by his many 
eons and respected hy hi* casta fellows. He must be a religion* 
man, god-fearing and not too Itut in observing the numerous Hindu 
fasts and feasts, Be muei desist from quarrelling with biti caste 
fellows and neither harm lhem t nor desire their properly or wives. 
He must pay his debts, at least those which he owes to his fellow 
Halahis, and pay his dues to the caste community on occasion of 
birth, marriage and funeral feasts, by giving the required .number 
of banquets. 11 he fulfils all these conditions and. in addition, is 
clever and a good talker and has numerous and influential relatives 
in the villages near and far* he is the Ideal Balahi* 

For liis moral conduct the Balahi is only slightly influenced by 
a sense of divine sanction. Moreover, he £s ignorant of any definite 
system of moral precepts or a logical foundation of hi* rules of 
conduct- The great regulative power in his moral IHe is fear o 
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public opinion and nn eventual punishment by big caste community. 
Ho consequently rarely avoids cvU from the mere fear of divine 
punishment or performs si virtuous ad in the hope of divine reward. 
A Baialii when risked what a good deed is that would merit a reward 
in aher-Jife thought a hit and then said: “One should strew sugar 
for ants'". However, Use Bala hi is far from denying a divine sanction 
and at times of misfoTlune, of epidemics and sickness or death of a 
relative, ilik belief finds sometimes emphatic expression. Balahi 
women indeed of sen accuse Bhagwan of cruelty in their dirges and 
etng: “What have I done that my husband "(or child) must die? 
Have I murdered anybody? Have I been a thief? Why do you 
punish ine so severely? At another lime when cholera weis raging 
in the country and many people died* several Bakhis expressed 
their conviction tluit this terrible disease was a punishment of 
Hbagwan for the impiety of iho modern generation. They admitted 
that at l imert of epidemics many people turn to Bhagwan and pay 
homage to him t having invoked in vain (tie minor dgilies, the deon 
und mail uj. 

The Balabi believes dial God is the judge of good and evil: 
“Bhagutan st^ari log a akha o^/m p rakhtgrt, hura log nakha kharab 
jagn dt*e — Gnd places the righteous in a good place* the bad ones 
in a bad placed But ii appears that ibis conviction is not very 
firmly rooied, lor every Balahi, even one who is anything but a 
model of virtue, is sure of going to Bhngwan's place." Only lor a 
very grave act of immorality the B a lab is expect a punish meal in 
the life after deaih- Ordinary sins and short-comings, so they say T 
are punished by the gods in this life. Only n katyar (fit murderer" 
hni generally any one who must perform the 4 drm ceremony as a 
l^nally for his crime), or an uneoirigibly bad man. is punished by 
Bhogwan in the other world. He is cast into a huge iron vessel full 
lo the brim with muddy water, blood and puss. There the soul is 
tormented by innumerable worms. Four servants of Dhud Baja, the 
judge of the dead, watch the vessel of tEjrmcnt so the soul may not 
fcHcape. But after ti while Bhngwan forgives the sins and the soul is 
reborn in another Bahihi child. 

Though this belief in reward and punishment after death is 
fairly common, in its details it is rather vague and uncertain. The 
Baluhis apparently have no firm belief in karma and rebirth, though 
they are of the opinion that ordinary people are reborn as Bala his, 
while only souk with no moral defects whatever go straight to 
Bkigwan to stay wish him La eternal bliss and happiness. But very 
wicked souls are punished with ever-lasting or, at leash long-lasting 
pain. The same belief in partial rebirth of (be dead to shared by 
many other tribes and casles of the country. 
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As mentioned before, (he convictio□ of a divine sanction for u 
good or bud life dees not seriously influence the Bain his. The pangs 
of a bod confidence* although they may be felt occasionally, do not 
bother them for long. at least not for us long ns nobody knows about 
the misdeed and thus reputation has not suffered. Old people, however, 
may sometimes speak with regret ol the sins uf their past life and 
repent them* and even take pains lei expiate them in some way. But, 
unless his good name is involved, the average Bala hi does dot lake 
minor offences of the moral code too seriously. At least in lodging 
their own deeds (he Bainhia are rather lenient and partial, and well 
able to excuse their own actions by pretending the most innocent 
motives and hcsl intentions. However* in judging the actions of 
others they appear to have the must definite ideas of what is right 
or wrong; and when they themselves have been wronged, they are 
capable of subtle distinctions which they discuss with an astonishing 
precision and great eloquence* 

So. although the conscience of the average Bala lit is not very 
lender, he baa a wholesome fear of public opinion and the authority 
of the caste council. This fear and (he force of habit and tradition 
keep many a Bnlnhi on the straight path when othor motives fail. 
This is perhaps the reason why a Bnlnhi so soon loses his moral 
balance when separated from his community, or when he becomes 
independent* The average Balahl does not inquire into the why and 
w lie refort of a certain moral law or custom, it is sufficient for him 
to know (hat public opinion and the tradition of his fore-fathers 
approve of or condemn it. But as soon as this outward control 
ceases to ad his moral ^enac begins to fail. 

fl) Offences Punished by Expulsion from the Caste 

A Babin is expelled from his caste for killing a man* or 
a cow, or a bullock; a dog, cul p jackal* squirrel, horse, or mongoose; 
for committing incest; fur being beaten by a sweeper. Hang. Fe ratal, 
or Dhobi- 

The killing of a man* cow. or bullock, or of a dog, is she 
greatest crime possible for a Balahl* It is cubed hatya — murder, A 
hatya-t&nla is expelled nos only from (he village community and 
from companionship with i-nsle fellows but even from the locality 
where he lives. For a certain period (IS to 35 days) tie must not 
show his face to anybody hut has to live wish the cattle. During 
this time he must fill his stomach with whatever he can find in the 
fields or In the jungle* unless his relatives give him something to 
eat in a barn, where he sleeps at night. He may he supplied with 
wheal-bread only r since he is not allowed to eat jo&ri bread, nor dal 
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(pulse), rice or salt. Care is taken that the outcast s meal is placed 
for him in his absence, ns his presence is polluting. The Buluhis 
believe Hint by meeting such a man fnco to face, one would certainly 
call down grout misfortune upon oneself and one's own family. 
Whatever the delinquent loaches becomes unclean. He should not 
touch nor use anything which man considers necessary for a human 
being. He is an outcast, a person devoid of human dignity, and 
should therefore associate only with the dumb animals and live like 
them. 

After the period of separation is over the nai (barber) summons 
all tin* caste fellows of the villnge to a meeting. There the question 
is brought up, how to proceed against the culprit, and to fix the 
conditions for his reconciliation to the caste. In the case of inter¬ 
ference of the police, the punishment of the delinquent bv the caste 
authorities is postponed until his release from jail. Bill in cases 
v Inch are not prosecuted by the government authorities, as for 
instance the killing of a dog. the judgement of the yartch takes plaw 
at once after the period of separation has come to a close. The jot-pat el 
or another prominent man of the village comnmuitv states what the 
law of the caste demands in such a case and perhaps relates what 
procedure bad been taken in the post in similar cases that have come 
to Jus knowledge. After some discussion of the details the nanrh 
will decide upon the kind of punishment, and sentence will be passed. 

After the verdict has been pronounced, the delinquent is asked 
Whether he accepts (he penalty and submits to the sentence However 
before he is allowed to associate again with Ins caste fellows a 
rather complicated ritual of readnussian into the caste must be per 
formed. This ritual is called xarni. Sarni is also u practice of other 
Hindu castes (nun whom the Balahis obviously have adopted it. 

The first phase of the ritual is that lie penitent goes on a 
pilgrimage to a sacred shrine on the Xerhuddu or Tapti river "In 
Centra! India (his river (the Nerbuddn) is held to i>c far more 
sacred than any other stream in India ... A mere sight of the 
Ncrhudda is equivalent to a bath in the Ganges, and such are its 
virtues that all Welle and tanks within 3(1 miles from its banks are 
endowed with powers of purification equal to those of the erc.it river 
iieeir **). h 

tin this pilgrimage the penitent is accompanied hy the «flf. At 
the river hank near the shrine the delinquent undresses and takes 
a bath. The not shaves his whole body. After another hath, the man 
dresses in other worn clothes, while the clothes in which he arrived 
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are thrown away m unclean, After the hath of purification the 
pilgrim gives aims to the priests of the shrine, or even a banquet. 
After that, the penitent and tlie nai return to their village. On their 
arrival at ho ate the village council is summoned. Both men are 
regarded aa unclean, the delinquent for his misdeed, the noi for 
having touched him during the shave. Therefore both men are ordered 
to sit a little apart from the crowd. The bath in the sacred river has 
been more of a religions nature. while now the reconciliation to the 
community is about to take place* 

The jal-patd who has been called to preside over the council 
opens the court First of all he orders the penitent In pay hie fine. 
After the man has paid in cash, the n&l asks to be readmitted. He 
makes an offering of country Liquor, gur and gram, to the jal-patet. 
The expenses fur his purification, of course, must be borne by the 
delinquent. The jof-pofel and, after him. the other members of the 
village pouch drink with the not of the liquor and eat of the gur and 
gram. With that the »si is restored to the community. 

Now the delinquent has once more to take a bath- The clot lies 
which he hug worn since Jus bath in (he sacred river are thrown away 
and, alter the bath* he dresses in now clothes. Then ho is expected 
to give a caste dinner to his fellow villagers, more or less espensive 
in accordance with his means and the gravity of his misdeed. Before 
I he meal starts, the jof-pafel drinks a glass of Liquor, After having 
emptied the glass, the uni Jills it again and flic jat-paiet now offers 
h to the penitent who drinks. Then lho jat-pntft sits down with 
the delinquent and both are served by the ont, while all the other 
people hold back. After a short Lime, when they see that nobody 
raises any objection to the jnf-pafei eating from the same plate os 
the delinquent, they too sit down and partake of the meal. With 
this meal the whole rase is settled and She delinquent is purified 
and reconciled to the caste community. 

However, the whole procedure does not always take quite such 
a smooth course. Often there is a little trouble over the payment of 
the fine, either that the required cash is not available at I be moment, 
or some member* of the pouch think that the fine is either excessive 
or too slight. For such or other reasons a part of the village 
community may refuse to cal with the outcast till all their demands 
ore fulfilled. If the jctf-pafel has been too hasty and has already 
started to drink and In eat with I he outcast, he too may be expelled 
from the caste. Sometimes a wdiole village is made outcast, if other 
Bala hi communities object to the unlawful or irregular handling of 
the caste regulations by a cerium village panch, In such a case 11 i* 
visual to appeal to the higher nuthurily of the mukhfia jot-pat ct, or to 
□ council composed of several caste leaders. Naturally such an 
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appeal involves the appellants in heavy expenses since the members 
<>f ihe caste council expect to be entertained by the appellants during 
the tune ol their sitting. However, they do not demand payment lor 
ihe time ol their conference. 

The sornt ceremony, as such, is a very expensive affair. The 
noi and the jnt-patei demand a relatively high fee Cup lo Re, 30) 
becanse of the risks they run in dealing' with the outcast: then the 
pilgrimage to the sacred river, often combined with a banquet for the 
H rah man K and Sadhus ol the shrine, the fino demanded by the village 

panch, and lastly (lie final caste dinner — all this costs a'fair amount 
of money. 

The killing of a oat. a squirrel, a mongoose, a horse, or a jackal, 
it. also punished with expulsion from the caste. But the fine imposed 
is not so heavy, and the resumption into the caste is not as expensive 
and intricate as a sort pi purification, nor is I ho delinquent required 
to leave the village for a certain period. He is only forbidden to take 
part m public caste affairs and is considered unclean. Out as soon 
aa e has paid his fine lo the punch, ho is reconciled to the caste 
community by the jat-paltl during a caste banquet for which, 
natural])« he hag to pay the expenses. 

™ regard is taken whether the offence against 
the caste laws hag been committed with intent or only by accident, 
A murder in cold blood or an accident resulting in the death of 
a man. or of one of the above mentioned animals, requires the 
performance of the same purification ceremony, though the amount 
•f the fine demanded, by the Caste council may vary according to the 
guilt el the offender. 

However, while formerly the enforcement of these laws was 
more rigid and mechanical, in recent times a certain degree of 
elasiLcity has been allowed in the interpretation of the caste laws 
I bus formerly, ft man was expelled from the caste community and 
punished by the whole strength of the law. even if he had been only 
indirectly the cause of a man s or animal's death. A man was held 
responsible for a cow’s death, for instance, if the animal died in his 
cattle shed whether the cause of the animal's death had been a snake¬ 
bite, or any other accident. The man who had tied the cow to the 
post at which it subsequently died was punished as a hah,/jr. Or if 
a young bullock died during or shortly after castration or the 
piercing of ihe nose, the operators were punished with expulsion 
from the caste. The same happened when a Balnhi sold cattle lr> a 
butcher. Even the killing of a mad dog or jackal was punished wilh 
equal seventy- 

Now-a-days the Balahia no more punish the killing of a mad 
dog or jackal; the sale of cattle lo (lie butcher is expiated hv a 
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nominnl fine i>f one and a quarter rupee and a glass of liquor for 
ihe jat-patel The nmn who has tied an animal lo a post in the cattle- 
i^hed at which it subsequently is found dead, \& now generally nol 
punished at all; the jat-patel is only called in lor the purification 
ol ihe house or cattle-shed where the accident occured- Instead of 
i% caste dinner some sweets are distributed among the children of the 
village. 

If the delinquent is still on unmarried boy or girl, he (or she) 
is not compelled lo perform the mmi ceremony for any offence of 
the caste rules. Children are not regarded as fully responsible for 
what they do. Only the Jat-pottl is called lo purify Ihe child and 
the place where the unhappy event took place, no- oilier pun is lime Ml 
U inflicted upon rho child. One exception, however, is made: If u 
child gets worms in its wounds, it is considered unclean as are also 
all persons who touch it + After the wounds have healed. Use family 
must pa) a fine and give ti banquet to ihe village community before 
they an; xv-admitted to the caste* The Babihls do not know' exactly 
i he reasons for this strange rule. It seems that it has l>een adopted 
from ihe aboriginal tribes of the country who punish this kind of 
illness with expulsion from the caste because they believe that it is 
a special punishment of Bbagwan for the sin of incest committed 
either in this life or in ft former birth. Whatever may ho the origin 
°f custom, at present most Hindu castes of the country observe it. 

Crimes whose perpetration require a certain amount of courage 
and boldness are rare among the Bulahis. For they are a timid 
people: they may be quarrelsome, hurtful, deceitful/but even over 
their worst quarrels they seldom come to blows. Man-slaughter and 
r iher crimes of violence, therefore, are not often committed by Balahla. 
Bui they arc nut adverse to doing away with an enemy if it can lie 
ouTie in ik stealthy wuy without much chants of detection. Homicide 

■ uramiited with itacohy is extremely rare, but murder by poisoning 
t* relatively frequent among the Bakhta* 

During my ten years among ihe Bulakh I have hoard of only 

murder which was committed with some show 1 of courage. The 

■ ireuinstances of the crime w~ore :ih follows: Souse twenty years ago 
the katwul of Klmprk a village near Pandhann, had planted a 
number of Mongo trees in ihe field of his malguznr (landdord). 
According to the custom of the country such trees belong to the 
planter though they may grow in u place which is not hip; property. 

I-ield-owuers, naturally, do not like in their fields Irees which belong 
L " somebody else, and. except rewards for some service di>ne. 
rarely give permission to an outsider for planting stu b treed. ’VVhai- 
f ' pr ma y have been the case, tho kotwat had got permission from 
ihe malguzar to plant the tires. But when the trees had grown up 
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and bore their first fruits, ihe Land-Lord prevented the kotwal [ram 
pluckitig the [ruiSB- He asserted his right over the trees which stood 
upon hie field. When the frnltitfif tried to reason with Lite land-lord, 
the latter cut him short by demanding proofs (n writing that the 
trees renlly belonged to him. The kotwal could not provide any 
document nor. Lor fear of the land-lord, could he find anybody ready 
to Bland witness for him. Every year when (he mangoes ripened the 
kotivul again demanded hie right and the mof^ziffar re Fused him 
permission to pluck the fruits. At last (he Ralohi was ready fur u 
compromise and offered in renounce liis claim on half die trees if 
the land-lord conceded him property righls on the rest. But the 
molguzar was adnmniU; “Nut a single fruit shall ever be yours! TLie 
trees ore mine!’ r 

The Rnlaihi went away, swearing revenge. lie found four of 
his relatives ready to help him in carrying om Liia evil designs. Out 
day when they heard that the hind-lord intended n journey to 
Khandwo. they went ahead and at a lonely spot waited for their victim. 
When the land-lord came alongside on hia bullock-carL ihey held 
up his cart, and the kofieoJ with u heavy blow of his stick Shattered 
She skull of his enemy. The companions of the murderer loosened 
the bollocks and I hen all disappeared in the jungle. The bullocks 
run home. When they arrived at Khaprt without carl and master. 

I he land-lord's relatives at once suspected foul play. They sent out 
a search-party and alter some time (lie dead body of the moJpKSrtr 
was found lying in a pool of blood. Suspicion fell at once upon the 
k&twnl and his relatives who had absconded since the night of the 
murder. TLlc police Hied hard to arrest the murderers but for a long 
time they were unsuccessful. 

After several week* a Giijjir* in a village near Burhanpur, 
observed four men creeping stealthily behind a barn. Suspecting 
thieves he went afier the men in Hie darkness and overheard them 
discussing the murder of the maiguznr nl Kbiipri, He at once surmised 
that (Lie fugitives were involved in the crime; without disturbing 
Ihcm he scnl for the police. When (he policemen came ihey cautiously 
surrounded the barn where the fugitives were hiding. Without a 
struggle tiir Jrafuaf and bis accomplices surrendered and were 
arrested. But when it came to the (rial of the murder, the nephew 
of the k&hral, an unmarried youth, (auk the Marne upon himself. He 
wanted to save the real murderer who had a large family* He 
accordingly confessed that he had killed the malguzar by a heavy 
blow of hia slick, while bis accomplices, so Jio said* bad run away 
having Inst heart al ilie last momeiiL The young man could nut be 
brought to change his confession and as his accomplices confirmed 
his statement, and admitted (hat ihey had tried to prevent hi eh from 
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committing the murder, the young man wan condemned to hang 
while Die olhers were acquitted lor lack of evidence. Follow villagers, 
however, maintained that in fact the koh&al hod killed the malgttzar, 
while his nephew admit led the crime to save him. 

The Balahis who related the story to me found nothing strange 
in the behaviour nf the young man. They admitted that somebody 
had to pay the penalty for the crime, but they dad not mind it at 
all that the wrong man was hanged. They found it quite in order 
that the kohmf was acquitted, since his family would have suffered 
had lie been condemned. 

In n village of about fifty Bala hi families 1 heard of two attempts 
of poisoning within a period of two years. In both cases a young 
woman tried to gel rid of her husband. In one ease 11 young widow 
had been married by her relatives to an elderly man who had a 
half-grown daughter at home. The man treated his wife well but 
she teemed to dislike him. When after a while she had a quarrel 
with her step-daughter, the woman decided to get rid of both husband 
and daughter. She obtained poison from the mid-wife of the village, 
a woman who is said to have been helpful in several such cases 
before. The poison appears to have been datura (Stramonium), the 
poisonous seed of a narcotic weed of the Solanaocae (night-shade) 
family. Ilia seed, administered in quantity, is a fatal poison, but 
taken in small doses it weaken.* the will rind confuses the mind. 
People drugged by this poison behave us though they were mad: 
they become giddy and insensible, and lose their menial balance 
though they retain command of their body. One evening the young 
woman mixed the datum seeds Into the food of her husband and step¬ 
daughter. The poison was not strong enough lo have a fatal result, 
the drugged persons survived but were unconscious and delirious 
for days. The man talked like a lunatic and one day left the village 
and wandered aimlessly about till I he after-effects of the poison 
wore off. Then he returned to the village, maintaining that he know- 
nothing of whal he had said trniJ dene during the time of his illness. 
His daughter had been kept in the house during her illness; as soon 
as she had recovered u little, she wob sent to relatives of her dead 
mother- Though the man knew that his wife had Iried to poison 
him + he did not make a repnri to [lie police or to the caste panrhayai. 
Since he was a poor man* he could not afford to divorce her, for he 
lacked the money with which lo acquire another wife. He did not 
even punish his wife for fear of her many influential relatives in the 
village. The young woman herself obviously had not thought of the 
possible consequences of her crime and seemed rather relieved when 
her husband recovered. Alter some time the relations between hue- 
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band and wife improved and when ft boy was bom there was no 
more quarreling and wife-heatlug. 

About a year alter this poison case, another newly-married man 
of the village go! violently sick one day shortly after bis* dinnern 
The relatives of the young man at once suspected his wife of having 
mixed poison with the food, but when they called her, she had dis¬ 
appeared. The sick man was given sonp-water to drink alter which 
he vomited. This obviously expelled the poison from his stomach, 
for the drugged man got soon letter and after a few days had 
recovered completely. Enquiries were made into the where-abouls 
of the young wife and it was found that she had returned Lo her 
parents. After a few weeks her lathcr-indnw wem to letch her 
home. In this case too the young woman was not punished at all 
nor was a report aiade lo the police* Again as the young woman 
confessed it had been the mid-wife oi the village who had supplied 
Ore poison. Bui not men the mid-wife was molested in any way. for* 
as the villagers argued, alter ull no harm had been done. 

There is a strong tendency to hide everything as much ns possible 
(rom She police. First of nil, people believe that the village panch 
is competent to punish such breaches of the law; then, the villagers 
are rather reluctant to invite Ihe polite into the village, they usually 
disturb the peace of the whole village and are often expensive guests, 
expecting free meals and presents from the villagers. Nor are village 
people at all sure of getting their tights in court: they find the 
proceedings of a court ease bewildering and often do not at all agree 
with the judgement delivered alter endless questioning and repeated 
calls to court. 

One murder, com mi Hod by a Bftlohi about fifteen yearn ago [in 
1934), is remarkable lor the circumstances in which il ha p| timed. — 
Lalehand. a field-servant with a withered leg, living at Sirpur t 
r M miles cast of Kbaudwa* had a eon about ten years of age. In 1934 
ihe buy suddenly got sick and soon died. When Laid land's father, 
a leper in an advanced singe of the disease, heard of his grand-aon + a 
death, be decided to visit his son and to attend the funeral feast, usually 
celebrated lea days after a persona death. Being desperately poor, 
the oid sick man could not afford to hire a bullock'cart, but decided 
to walk lho distance of 30 miles between Slrpur and Lib own village. 
Together with his old wife, he slowly walked on till lu? reached 
Bhamgarh. about len miles from Sirpur. There he broke down. He 
sat down under a tree and asked hie wife to go ahead and to inform 
La I eh and of his predicament. 

When the old woman arrived at Sirpur, her son did not receive 
her very kindly* He rudely refused to arrange for a bullock-cart to 
fetch his father. But fellow villagers intervened and asked him to 
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have pity on the old man, while Lakh Lind's employer loaned him a 
pair of bullocks and a cart Latchand found his father lying by the 
way-aide in the shade of a tree and in fi not too friendly Lone told 
bim id get on the bullock-cart. He reproached him rudely for making 
all this bother and informed him lhat no funeral fnasi would lake 
pkc» T us be had no money 10 feed the villagers* 

About one mile from Bbamgarh, the road drops steeply to a 
fairly big river, the Bharn. Although a fine atone bridge leads over 
the river, it Is dangerous to ernas it in the miny season because 
the railings of the bridge are removed in the beginning of the 
monsoon to forestall their destruction in case the river rises and 
flows over the bridge 

Here Lalchand* as ho is said to have confessed to some friends, 
hurled his father from i he bridge into the river. He returned to Sirpur 
with the empty cart and said that the bullocks had shied and thrown 
his father into ibe flooded river. The polite made investigations, but 
for lurk of evidence and because La I ch and loo was u leper* they 
did not even arrest Mim ft was impossible to find out what had 
really happened and whether Lakhnnd had indeed killed his father- 
But his fellow villagers certainly believed him to he the murderer 
of hie father- Since they could prove nothing, the man was not 
outcasted h but he was so shunned and scorned by all the people that 
he soon left the village. His wife left him and married another man. 
Limping and heavily leaning on his cane, the unfortunate man 
wandered from village to village and begged his bread. After several 
years he returned one evening to his wretched lint, the next morning 
people found him lying on the floor — dead! The Bn la his got a hulkek- 
eorh a relative of the dead man lifted his corpse with all his clothing 
arid bedding on to the carl, and the Bn labia drove him to the jungle 
where they exposed the hotly near a river. No funeral ceremonies 
whatsoever were performed. 

(2) Pollution from Unclean Animals 

The Bakhk regard as unclean the dead body of a dog. a cab 
a mongoose, a donkey, u horse, and a squirrel. Bakhis never touch 
oven a live donkey, and usually avoid touching a live cat or dog; 
only children occasionally play with dogs and cats, or with their 
puppies or kittens. Hindus regard dogs and cats as sacred animals* 
the former being associated with Khandoha K a warrior incarnation 
of Mahadeo, while the cat is the pel animal of Sila* the wife of 
Rama. But the real reason why dogs and cals should not be killed 
is obviously theLr usefulness in destroying vermin. The same probably 
holds good for the mongoose. The squirrels arc particularly eucred 
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to the Bohihie: why that in so (hey do not know. Hindus hold Lltetu 
sacred because the gnd Krib-tmik loved them. Or because the monkey- 
god llunumnu look the guise of a squirreh on his iourney to L ank a 
exploring the w he re* a bouts of Rama's wife Si la, The donkey is on 
unclean tin Sum I, probably, because he is employed by member* of 
undean castes. There is no apparent reason why I he dead bud y of 
a horse should be polluting; Mahnrs are allowed to remove a dead 
horse, hul Rahhis would he oaten sled for doing so. The latter are 
not even permitted to loosen the rope by which the horse was tied 
to the peg before it died 

If u dogt cat, mongoose, or squirrel* die in a house. The people 
who occupy the house are n!3 regarded he unclean and must be 
purified But they sire not permitted to remove the body from the 
house. A Mehi&r (sweeper) must be called for ils removal While 
the high-casta Hindus generally do not allow thu Mahtar to enter 
their house* and themselves bring the deed body to the door where 
the Mehta r take* it, the Bubble allow the Mehta r to enter and to 
remove the body himself. But the house and ila occupants are 
regarded os unclean. All cooked food is thrown ft way, and The house 
is smeared with fresh cm willing* So much is also customary among 
the other Hindu-cusies; but the Bala It is feel that this is not enough; 
they throw away all the earthen pole in the house and the flour 
that had been stored in (ho room where the animal died. The 
occupants of the house must lake a bath, and wash their clothes, 
a* well as alt the brass vessels arid other cooking utensils in the 
house. If u house is partitioned off into several separate rooms each 
of them occupied by a different family, Hindus of other castes feel 
content if (he room is purified where the animal has actually died. 
But the BaJ.i.his are much stricter; for them all the rooms under 
a common roar are polluted, if such an animal has died anywhere 
in the building* 1 ). 

After this preliminary cleaning the jof-paW Is summoned- Ho 
sprinkles liquor all over the rooms of the house and throws gram 
(channel) into all corners. Then he aits down on the very spot where 
Lbe animal died and there begins to cat and to drink. After this 
meal the house is purified, hut the family ieiusI give a banquet to 
the village community, or at least distribute sweets among the 
children. The jat-palet receives one and a quarter rupees as hie fee, 
the sweeper who removed the dead body also gets a rupee and a 
quarter, and in addition two chmki (16 pounds) of grain. 

If one of the above-mentioned unclean animals dies on the 
veranda of the house or in the court-yard, no line is imposed, hut the 

») Cf. Si. Fcoua; The Ximiir Sweepers, in; The New Review lOii, 
vol r XX, p. CT. 
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sweeper must be culled for (he removal o| the t.*ody, If a horse dies 
in the stable or court-yard, no Bahihi may touch 1L Members of a 
caste which allows lq touch a dead horse, Mahans for Instance. are 
called to rrmeve ihe body. But if a bullock or cow dies in the vil¬ 
lage, not the sweeper hut the Balahi removes the body to a spot 
outside the village. It is the privilege of the kaheal, village watch- 
man, to skin i he body. Afterwards all the IhiLuhLs of the village 
are free to cut off as much meal as they worn. Though the killing of 
cattle is so severely punished, ihe eating of beef is permitted. 

If u call wheel rolls over the dead body of an unclean animal, 
and pieces of flesh, drops of blood, etc, stick to the cart wheel the 
driver of the cart is outeaslrd. If no traces are found on the earl, 
no action is taken agmn-u the driver. If a Balahi only touches such 
an unclean body, he is polluted and must call the jat-patei to eat 
and to drink with him. The fat-patet receives his fee of one and a 
quarter rupees, but in addition a caste dinner roust he given to the 
fellow villagers. Only in a ease of extreme poverty fire the Bala his 
satisfied if ihe polluted man distributes sweets among the children of 
the village,. 

If u man or cattle is drowned in a well, the body is removed- 
The flesh of the drowned bullock or mw may be calen + but the 
water of the well may not he used! It an unclean animal falls into 
a well and fa drowned, the well may be used as long os the body is 
out of sight. But as soon aa (be body is found in the water* the 
well is polluted and the Mehtar must be called to remove the body. 
Then fur five weeks no one may draw water from ihe well Mean¬ 
while the Bala Ills ol the village collect grain find money from each 1 
family for a caste dinner on the day of purification. 

For the performance of the purification ceremony a jat-pat€l is 
t.utainoned. If possible all the water, or at least 50 to 60 buckets of 
water arc drawn from the wcU and poured away. Then the jaf-pafef 
pours a few drops of liquor Into the well and sunie grains of gram. 
Water is h rough I from another well and poured into the polluted 
well After that a bucket of water is drawn from the polluted well 
and poured into all the Balnhi wells of the village, as a sign that the 
well is again as clean as any other well in llm village. If the 
precautions of pouring water from the well into the other wells 
were not taken, some mischievous people might re Fuse for certain 
reasons to believe that the well was realty purified and a lot of 
trouble might ensue. But il water from ihe purified well is poured 
into all the Balahi wells of Ihe village, people will keep quiet even If 
they believe that the purification has not been performed properly, 
because in tills ease their own well would be polluted. After that a 
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casle dinner is given to nil ihe Bakhta of ihe village, from the 
returns of i.he collection token among the villagers. 

Bakhta, Os other Hindu. 3 , regard it as a serious crime to watch 
the mating of crows. Whoever is found guilty ol this act is expelled 
from the caste and must perform the sartif purification ceremony, 
The Balahis ore Ignorant of ihe reason for this strange law. But 
it seems that the crow elands in a certain relation lo the ancestor* 
of the Bakhta. On the feast, of the ancestors crows are Ted. and ii 
ia believed that the Ancestors will benefit from it. However* there s-^ 
no law forbidding the killing ol a crow though no Bnkhi will ever 
ito such a thing intentionally* if n Balahi by accident kills a crow, 
he to not punished for it. Lt to commonly believed among the Bakhta 
that crows do not die hut have eternal life. 

(3) R @ 1 a t i o ns to Other Coates 

Though live Bala his as a caste have n very low social position 
in the caste system* the individual members of the i-istr generally 
have no intention of improving their standard in order to attain a 
higher social status (even if that were possible). With groat 
stubhomess do they retain even those old traditions and customs 
cl theirs which are the main causes of their social ostracism. It is 
extremely difficult to wean the Bakhta from eating carrion and 
collecting the leavings of other people's dinners, from using clothes 
taken off the body of a deceased person before burial or huruing. 
Occasional efforts at reform have been rather half-hearted, and soon 
ended in failure. Even if they recognise that with the abandonment 
of such images they could improve their social status, they will hold 
on to them in the conviction tlmt fate has placed them in this 
particular position in ihe facial order ol India and that they hove 
no right to revolt against their destiny. 

Generally speaking, though it may often inconvenience them, 
the Fkkhto are nol ashamed of their social inferiority. As arrange!s 
among members of high-castes they often try to hide their Balahi 
origin and pretend that they are Rajputs or Kunbis whose caste 
customs they know well enough to pass as such. Bui frequently they 
are found nut by members of other castes, l^ecause their peculiar 
pronunciation, their way of dressing, and certain peculiar habits 
betray them ns Bakhta. It to not easy to deceive people who have 
a certain acquaintance with Bakhta. But commonly, when Bakhta 
coming to a strange village find that members of their own Last*' 
are living there, they do not conceal their caste and prefer lo associate 
with their caste fellows, for they would not feel nl home with mem¬ 
bers of other castes. 
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TI» Bakhta arc not commonly lrested with contempt by mem¬ 
bers of hifjher castes, but rather as a people with whom one should 
not Ite in close contact. A high-caste man feels polluted and must 
Lake a bath if he Is touched by n Ualabi; if a Balalii aits down on 
lhe bedstead of a high-caste man, the latter will wash it after such 
use and himself Lake a bath. 

However, there are some Balahis* and their number is 
increasing, who are beginning to resent such caste discrimination 
and now feel offended if (hey are treated as untouch abbs. But 
such Bn 3 ah is usually have enjoyed some education and have been 
affected by the spirit of modern dviliaalion which at least pretends 
to have done away with caste and doss distinctions. Those in parti¬ 
cular who have passed through the Christian mission schools hove 
become sensitive to the treatment meted out to them by the higher 
castes, it appears that in the Nlmar many Balahis embraced Christianity 
because they thought that us Christians shey would gain a higher 
serial and economic- position. But as most uf the Bala hi 3 assumed 
the Christian religion as superficially as a cloak under which to 
hide their former self, without even changing those customs and 
usages which Hindus consider objectionable, without seriously 
practicing their new religion, the result was only that the Chrislian 
religion was degraded in the eyes of she high easier and looked dow n 
upon as the “"Bulabi religion* 1 * without any profit to the Balahis, 

However, the Balahis who feel offended when treated slh 
untouchables are still a small group, Most of the Balahis arc quite 
indifferent towards the crusade which aims at the abolishment of 
iintonchnbility. They would he surprised if a high-caste man treated 
lhem as his equals and would only take advantage- of such condes¬ 
cension. There is a saying in the Nimar which ex presses well this 
weakness of the Balahis ^ "Allow a Balahi to enter your house, and 
he will soon sit at your hearth-fire! {the most sacred spot in an 
Indian house)' 1 . Consequently a sudden relief from their social 
degraded status would not benefit them at firs*. They should bo 
given time to adjust themselves to a gradual change of their social 
status among the peoples of India. As long as ihe Balahis remain 
what they are* the castes of a higher social standing believe to have 
their good reasons if they fight shy of loo close a contact with 
Balahis. 

The cause of I he low social status of the Balahis is not quite 
clear. Bussell is probably right when he says that: +i The reason 
why the weavers rank so low may, perhaps, be that the Aryans when 
they settled in villages in northern India despised all hnndierafls as 
derogatory to their dignity. These were left to the subject tribes* 
and as a large number of weavers would be required, the industry 
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would necessarily tie embraced by \hv bulk of (hose who formed the 
lowest stratum of Llim population, acid has ever same remained in 
iheir bands. If doth was first woven from the trceeotton plant 
growing wild,. I lie bus mess of pinking and weaving it would naturally 
have fallen to the non-Aryan jungle tribes, who afterwards became 
the impure menial and labouring castes of the village 11 i4 ). 

All Hindu castes regard ibp BalaMs a-= untouchables whoso 
touch or food is polluting, h is said that the distinctive item* in too d 
are: water, .salt, and milk. Ho member ol a Hindu caste is allowed 
to accept anything from u Balahi which contains either water or 
salt, or milk. Thu ft Balahi servants arc not permitted to milk the 
c.owtc water-buffaloes, or goats of a Hindu employer, neither may 
they draw water from tlie wdl for their master. Money, grain, or 
fruit* a Hindu is permitted to accept from n Balahi. Bui Hindus 
usually avoid ucvej ‘ing Anything directly fjam Um hand of a i.nlnhi: 
the latter must place the thing on the ground from where the high- 
caste man picks it up, denned from pollution by contact with Mother- 
Earth, 

Of all higher castas, the Rajputs make certain exception* in 
their troutment of the Ratable. They may sit on bullock-carte driven 
by a Bata hi, they may a bo touch them with impunity and occasionally 
even wrestle with them. This more intimate contact between Rajputs 
and Batali is La explained by the Raj puts as q result of their long¬ 
standing connection: The Baiahis are since imme mo ruble limes the 
servants and menials of the Rajputs* Then, they proudly add: “We 
tiro Rajput*. Who will dare to call us to account for what we do?" 

Modem times have brought a certain moderate improvement 
of the treatment of the untouchable Bala his. Nowadays scarcely 
anybody objects to a Balahi sitting close to him in a railway 
carriage or a bus: at a few government wells they an? even permitted 
to draw water together with members of higher castes; Balahi 
children, at least iu principle, are emit led to attendance in schools 
along with high-caato children. In the towns barbers and inn¬ 
keepers do no longer ask their customers to which caste they belong. 

But in general* the lot of the Balahts is still bad enough* In 
the village they are excluded from social contact with high-mMe 
people; they have their separate quarters, and are often not even 
perraiUed to pass through the main roads of the village where the 
caste people live. In some villages a Balahi still does not dar^ to 
wear a clean shirt or a Join cloth arranged In the manner of caste 
people. A Balahi must dismount from a horse when he meets a 
high-caste man walking, and several cases are known of Buhihis 


*■) ft, V. Russell and Hiralal; op. eit, voi 111, p. 54S—M9. 
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who have received a severe beating because they refused to eat 
carrion or the leavings ol a high-Caste dinner. It is said ihat in 
limes not long passed a Balm hi was not even allowed to spit on the 
ground for fear of polluting a high-caste man, who might tread on 
his spittle. He had to carry a spittoon on a string around his neck, 
to prevent him from spitting on the ground. 

But with eijiiah if not greater, severity the Balahis treat mcmlicrs 
of castes a shade lower than ijielr own. With undeecribable dignity 
thev ask a man who fails lo respect them: "Am I a Meihar that 
yon treat mo so?" The Balahis are the first to complain if in school 
iheir children have to sit with children of a lower caste, and they 
keep their distance from a Mehiar more carefully than any member 
ol a higher caste, 

gome years ago it happened nt Sirpur that a Mehiar died, JIis 
was the only family of his caste in tlie village, rind us he was an 
outcast ed Korku (aboriginal) doing sweeper-work, not even members 
of the sweeper caste proper would bury him. The deceased left a 
widow with two small children who between themselves were unable 
to carry the corpse to the burial ground- Since the body had to 
br disposed of and the high-caste people refused to have anything to 
do with it T the Balahis solved the problem in the following way: 
they made a bullock-cart ready and drove it before the but of the 
sweeper. Then the widow with great difficulty dragged the body 
of her husband out of the hut and with a beam lifted it cm the curl. 
She herself had to drive the cart lo the burial ground, where the 
Balahis dug a shallow hole. The widow, unable to lift Hie heavy 
body of her husband from the cart, caught the legs of the corpse 
and thus dragged the body 4 o Ihe hole, rolled him into it and covered 
the grave with mud and stones. 

Tears were si reaming down her face and heavy sobs heaved her 
chest during Ibis sad performance, white the Balahis looked on 
without lifting a hand. They would have lieen oulc&aled. had they 
even touched the body* 

At another lime some Balalns met a starving and dying woman 
lying helpless on the road-Bide* Asked whether they had rendered on} 
help to the poor woman* the Balahis replied: "How could we offer 
her even u cup of waler? She was not of our caste, and would have 
refused any help front us!" 

Some years ago it happened at liarsud that members of the higner 
castes decided to abolish untouehability. They arranged an ittU-t- 
caste dinner, and a Brahman, a Bania, a Buhihb and a Meihar were 
invited to eai together. The dinner took [dace In public and : ie 
pioneers of oaste-aholition were applauded by many lookers-on* 
When the dinner was over, the diners were received by their caste 
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community without objection or censure, Only the Bui alii* objected 
and on tea sled the representative of their community because he had 
eaten with a Mehlai? The Mehiars answered this slight against their 
caste by outoasting their representative because lie had eaten with 
& Balahi l When the Brahmans and Benias heard of this, they 
‘‘ouhl do nothing else lint outcast the men who had eaten with a 
Bnlahi and a Mehtar. Thus the hold attempt towards greater union 
between the different castes of Indio failed miserably at HarsudT 
It is significant that it was the Balahis who protested first against 
tlik breach of their caale rules. 

Typical is also the following event: The Ualaliis of a village near 
Khiuidwa ramie on application to the Talisildar for permission to use 
ttie government well. The permission was granted and the other 
castes warned not to prevent the lialahis from use of the government 
well. But high-coste Hindus were opposed to the derision of the 
Hoveuue Officer and counteracted it by calling the Balahis to a 
meeting whore they declared: “Look here — if you Insist upon your 
right tn use the well, we will make the Mollifies drew water front the 
same well. Then your caate-Mlowa will outcast you!” The Balahis 
Sent ii not her deputation lo Khandwo and placed a complaint against 
the high-caste people of their village. They were very astonished 
and hurt when they heard that the Mr-1 [tars had as much right to use 
the well ns they. They emphatically declared that they could never 
drew water from a well defiled by Mehlurs. 

The Bull l hi nin--U perform the solemn purification ceremony, called 
if he is beaten by & Mehtar. Maug, Dhobi, or Formal. If such 
a person touches a Baliihi. the latter must take a hath. If, however, 
a Balahi 1 teats a member of the above mimed castes, lie la punished 
by having to perform sorin', But the beating of an unclean person L* 
generally not considered to be so polluting as the fact of being beuien. 
An instance will prove it: Some years ago a group of Balahis 
celebrated the reconciliation of an oulcasted Balahi by a driuking- 
Imiit at Khar {Ryotwnri), A Mehtar approached the party and 
demanded a drink. Fie got it. When ho l>cctimu insolent and demanded 
more drinks, the Bn labia short! him off. In the quarrel that ensued 
a Balahi was beaten by the Mehtar. The poor man was at once 
cycuinmunieulcd by his caste fellows and condemned to pay a fine 
of a few bottles of liquor. The fined Balahi complied with the decision 
of the jurv. but demanded the punishment of the insolent sweeper. 
In consequence the whole group of slightly drunk Balahis bounced 
upon the Mehtar and gave him a sound beating. Then, feeling them¬ 
selves put out of caste by this informal execution of justice, they 
bought some more bottles of liquor, invited the whole Balahi 
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ctuamuniiy of Khar to join them and washed of! ihoir “impurity" 
with liquor. 

The relation of the Btdahts to CbatOArs, Nahals, and Mahans 
is more that of an equal footing. It is said that many Mahore from 
Burhanpur join the Balahi caste whan they come in the Nimar. But 
the Balahie assert that the Mahars are lower than they, because 
they cat horse-flesh which the Balahis will not. The llaharw. on the 
other hand, believe that the Balahis arc the inferior caste. Thus it 
is difficult 1o decide this question of precedence, Tho same holds 
good for the relation between Balahis and Nuhals. Although the 
Balahis claim that they are higher in caste than the Nabob, the 
other castes seem to believe the contrary. For the members of a 
respectable uaste ruay use the plates of a Nahal in preparing his 
meal, but never that of a Balahi. They too are allowed to enter a 
Salmi house without fear of pollution, while a Balahi house cannot 
be entered without pollution- Though the Salmis, like the Balahis 
cat carrion and jufho they are treated belter than the Balahis, 
probably because they are regarded as a semi-aboriginal caste, while 
the Balahis are accepted as a community within the Hindu Told. 

A Balahi loses his caste If he sits with a Mehta r on the same 
t»ed or bullock-cfcrt, not so if his companion is a Chamar or Nahal. 
The Mehtar. on the other hand, does not accept water or cooked 
food from a Balahi because the latter eats carrion and beef which 
the Mehtar docs not. If a Balahi in accepted into the Mehlar caste, 
he must give up the habit of eating beef. But both castes cat the 
remains of a bigh-caste banquet. 

Dhobis commonly refuse to wash Balahi clothes because the 
Balahis, as carrion and beef eaters, arc unclean for the Dhobis. On 
the other hand, Balahis regard the Dhobis as unclean because the 
latter wash go I ltd clothes 

(5) Other Offences against Caste Laws and 
Tradition* 

All infringements of the moral code may Ins brought lief ore list? 
u^slc panchayat. Damage lo imoilier mans properly and good name, 
iticfig, quarrel^ in fad nil kinds of misbehaviour W1 within Hie 
jurisdiction of the punch. I! the delinquent is obstinate end does nol 
submit to the decision ol the caste authorities, or if he refuses to 
pay his line. he can be expelled from the caste. But as soon as he 
gives in and confonus to ca^e usage, ho is taken bock into the cast*, 
alter giving a caste dinner ond paying an additional fine. 

On the whole, the Balahis are a law-abiding people, Especially 
averse to any deeds of violence; brawl* and man-slaughter Are rftre 
events among them. They generally lack the courage requited to a 
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murder in cold blood, to a daring robbery or house-breaking. If they 
ever are connected frith dacoits, they net as u reconnoitring porly 
or watch against eurpriee during a robliery, Ii \g sn jd that in former 
limes when large bands of dacotta ravaged the country the Hcilahis 
often acted ns informers and spies. Bui these times are now past. 

However, the Salable have a certain weakness for petty thefts. 
It is mainly fruits of Ihe field that they take: grain, cotton, grass 
which they sell in the market in small quantities. They are often 
templed to take agricultural tools which arc left lying in the fields. 
Util their wages are often very low and are often unjustly withheld 
by their employers so that they ore in a way encouraged to take in 
secret compensation what they cannot get by honest means, Rulnhta 
generally do not consider such occasional thefts wrong. 

Sotno Balnhis have a bail reputation as bazaar thieves. They go 
in t^mall groups lo ri shop where they try lo occupy the attention 
of the shop-keeper while tile most handy man takes his chance and 
grabs what he can gel. If caught, he is naturally abandoned bv bis 
companions who pretend uol to know him. But if the thief is 
successful the booty is divided among the whole party. 

A Ratahi does nui find fault with keeping for himself what he 
finds by chance. If (lie ->wner discovers and r Ini ms his property, he 
will relurn his find, but not without trying to exact a small 
remuneration. 

The Raluhi temper is distrustful and suspicious with « tendency 
to dissimulation and guile: the usual barriers behind which the weak 
and inferior entrench themselves, 

'llu v Certainly do not find anything wrong with conventional 
lies. And they are sure that a lie is justified if some profil can be 
achieved by it. In conversation they ure inclined to exaggerate and 
they arc always ready for the so-called while and official lie, if the 
Idling extricates iliom from trouble. Usually they do nn| feel ashamed 
rf caught lying, but they da consider it impolite U one scolds them 
ft-r lying. 

In the Raluhi villages gossiping is a widespread evil. Nothing 
remains private under die prying eyes of ihe fellow villagers. There 
is nothing sacred from the garrulous Ratable, not even the intimate 
affairs of husband and wife and I lie news of 0 scandal spreads with 
Incredible rapidity from house lo house, from village [., village This 
immoderate gossiping ufien disturbs the pence of family or village 
communities and leads to many quarrels and lifelong enmities. 

In quarrels the Salable seldom come to blows. But they curse 
and abuse so vilely that lies ides llicni I he greatest expert in ^.vuul 
pathology may appear n mere child in his knowledge of possible 
sexual aberrations. Most abuse applies to vilification of the female 
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relatives of an opponent mid intimates tin illicit or dishonourable 
poxual relation wllh persona who should bo beyond such a relation. 

The most common and mildest form of abuse is the use of the 
term xaia {wife's brother). The use of this term is to Imply improper 
relations between the speaker and the sister or daughter of the man 
so addressed**)- Another common, but much stronger, tom of abuse 
is; Thari bahw ki chut! (Your stater's private part) or thari ma ki 
chut! (your mothers private part). Usually only the first two words 
[thari met or thari bahin) are pronounced. These expressions mean, 
by implication, an immoral relation with one's mother, or slater- 
While this abuse is continuously shouted by bullock-drivers, persons 
are tlim abused only In real anger. Sometime* a man expresses his 
Intention to dishonour his enemy's mother or staler r an abuse which 
is considered as very offensive. 

Another form of abuse la to vilify or wish harm to an adversary's 
parents or children* or oilier relatives. The superstitious BalahU 
believe that such curses often come true and therefore feel deeply 
hurt by such curses* They do not easily forgive such words. 

Otlmr T less offensive, terms of abuse are: Suar (pig), guar 
ka bachcha (son of a pig), panfruHi (bitch), utlu (owl), ptigal (fool), 
and many others. All these words of abuse are common all over 
the Hindi-speaking parts of fndia and are not peculiar to Balahla* 

While the Ba Labia are not @o easily offended by mere abuse* 
they are generally very afraid of a beating- It is considered par¬ 
ticularly humiliating if the beating is done with a shoe. A beaten 
Balnhi is often heard la cry: .Ire, are! Haim mar jaunga! (Ah me! 

I am going to die!). It is In fact believed fhat a man beaten by an 
enemy will fail sick in the near future and may even die. Bulaliis* 
hoaten or abused by a person socially superior will rarely retaliate, 
generally they accept such abusive treatment with humility* They 
have learned by bitter experience that a passive acceptance \& the 
only possible altitude la avoid greater harm. 

Quarrel’? mid squabbles among relatives, even serious differences, 
are soon forgiven and forgotten* Bul a B&lahi bus a long memory 
for offences caused by others. At the timn of the insult he may 
remain impassive, but he will bide his lima and take revenge at 
the first opportunity. Then he can be cruel and hard. Even a dying 
enemy as not easily forgiven and his adversaries will absent them- 
selves from his funeral- Not only the slighted man himself, but often 
his relatives loo will keep up the feud. It often happens lhal, when 
a quarrel cannot lie settled, the friction between two parlies becomes 

ia ) A man's .iraiia Is lii-rs Inferior by virtue of the sentiment unde-fly inia; 
hypergomy. Though hypoigRmy is not practiced by ilie Balahifl. it is well- 
known !o Hindus In genera L 
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a permanent fend. All contact is broken off between the fighting 
groups, they cease to smoke together and to inter dine. Sometimes 
a wall is built across the village, separating the two sides. Such 
village groups are called ter. No member of a ter can take part in 
any affair of another ter, except children below the marriageable 
age. Sometimes in a big village there are several such groups which 
remain separated through generations. Caste leaders often make 
efforts at reconciliation, and sometimes they succeed, but if the 
quarrel is serious another reason is soon discovered to renew the 
friction. However, such divisions in a village are not without certain 
pecuniary advantages: the expenses for caste dinners, wedding or 
funeral banquets which in a large village coal quite a lot of money 
are considerably reduced if only a fraction of the village or only 
one ter is eligible to partake. 

Chapter VI 

Regulation of Sex Behaviour 

The Bsliibi code of sex morality is, in principle, clear and 
practicable: Sexual relations are permitted within any relationship 
which can be regarded as legal marriage; condemned as sinful are 
all sexual relations outside wedlock if they involve the life and 
futnre welfare of a possible member of the caste. The legal attitude 
of the Bub his iowards sex-relations appears to be influenced by 
two considerations; solicitude for the child as the fruit of sexual 
intercourse, and regard for the right of properly. 

Sexual intercourse, therefore, which cannot result in procreation 
is of no concern to the caste authorities and act subject to their 
jurisdiction unless if violates a right of property-. A rather indulgent 
altitude, in general, is taken toward the sex-relations of persons who 
are either too young or too old for procreating children. In conse¬ 
quence sexual intercourse out of wedlock is punished only if a woman 
becomes with child, for in this case the life and welfare of a future 
ci-ste member is at stake, since the natural guardian of the child, 
the father, does not assume his responsibilities. — The other point, 
the right of property, forbids a married woman to have sex-relations 
with any one but her lawful husband. For a wife is her ht ml Kind's 
property for which he has paid u price. Thus adultery is only 
punished by the caste authorities if u man accuses his wife before 
the punch and demands re.'ompensalion from her paramour. But a 
woman cannot appeal to the pouch when her husband is unfaithful, 

la public when members of the different sexes are present Balahi 
modesty demands that sex lie entirely ignored. Only in meetings of 
members of the same sex nmy sex relations be discussed, and then 
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I ho Balahis do so without restraint But in Ihe presence of members 
of l ho opposite sex the Bn In hi attitude is rather puritanical. This 
goe# go far that a man may not call his wife by her name and vice 
rrrso and a married couple may not show the least intimacy in 
public. The reason far this rule is not n feeling of shame or natural 
delicacy, but the endeavour to avoid the slightest provocation for 
any undue familiarity between members of the opposite sex. The 
Balahis are inclined to interpret the slightest expressions of fami¬ 
liarity as approaches to Illicit sex-reinlions. If a man is only seen 
Bi smile at a woman, he is already accused of intimacy with her. 

The Bab his S|ieak In quite unmistakable terms of the Immorality 
of illicit &ex-relnti<ms. This ntliiudo P however, appears to be highly 
theoretical, for in practice they ore not always so averse to offending 
against these rules. But they take care to maintain the greatest 
secrecy in their forbidden sex affairs because of the couscqueatos 
which a del eel inn will have, 

(l) Incest 

Tlie most serious sexual offence in the opinion of the Balahis 
jri in res!, that is sex- relations between prohibited degrees of relation¬ 
ship, Prohibited degrees of kindred are: enngauguinity which extends 
to member* of the same clat^ and the clan of one T s moilier; cognate 
and agnate relationship II11 the fourth degree; and the peculiar 
relationship formed either ly adaption or by the spiritual bond 
created by special ceremonies usually at the lime of the Eakhi 
festival. These impediment!? in the way of marriage arc. to a certain 
extent, reduced in favour of Bala hi Brahmans, Sudhus. Binds and 
NaiSi because these groups marry among themselves and. in view 
of Iho comparatively small size of their communities, would find it 
difficult to get marriage-pa fine re. No feeling of sinfulness is there¬ 
fore attached in these groups to marriage between first cousins, 
provided they belong to different clans, while such unions would 
not tolerated among other Balahis. Spiritual relationships are 
formed to give a long friendship a firm foundation and to do away 
with certain restrictions which public opinion finds necessary to 
impose in social intercourse between members of the opposite sex. 
But os soon as these barriers are removed with entering Into such 
a spiritual union, the sex taboos begin to regulate arid lo control 
familiarity between such persons. 

Incest is regarded as a breach of Ihc sex regulations the more 
serious the closer the relationship is ijotween the transgressara. it 
is punished with exclusion from the caste and itg expiation demands 
a more or less expensive caste dinner and the payment of a fine. 
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In tlac belief of the Bakhis also a divine sanction is attached to these 
incest taboos: transgressors fire believed to gel worms in their 
wounds, leprosy, or u similar disease, in this lift? or in a future 
rebirth. 

The aversion to incest is so firmly ingrained in the Balahis that 
iL is considered a sufficiently effective harrier between relatives of 
the opposhe sex and they therefore need not observe the usual 
restrictions in social intercourse. Even relations csf a spiritual 
character enjoy the so mo privileges. But this intimacy is not per¬ 
mitted between certain degrees of affinity (in the sense of relation¬ 
ship by marriage); probably; because in such relationship the incost 
rules are not strong enough to prevent sox offences. Thus it Is against 
a strict Balahi regulation if a man Is alone with n wife of his sous, or 
4i woman with a iumbund of her daughters ; and equally severe are the 
rules of conduct concerning the relations between u man and the 
wives of his younger brothers. A Emm who heats bis daughter-in-law 
is on tea* Leri by the pancfi. These rules have probably been introduced 
to prevent fathers and elder brothers fram abusing their authoritative 
posit ion. Aud T as experience seems to prove^ such strict rules of 
conduct have not been imposed without reason: relatively numerous 
cases are known of undue familiarity and even of sex relations 
between relatives connected by marriage- The Balahis arc even 
stricter In this regard than other low cosies who allow the marriage 
between a man and the widow of his elder brother: they do not 
tolerate such a union. 

It appears that I he Incest regulations of the Balahis are not 
based upon any knowledge of the fact that mating between closely 
related persons results in racc-detorktiGn, The rules against incest 
are, apparently, motivated hv the fear that the peace of a family 
would be disturbed if irregular sex relations within die family were 
nut strictly prohibited and severely punished. 

(2) Sex Perverallies 

The number of homosexuals among the Balahis appears to be 
fairly large* Homosexual practices arc not punished by the caste 
authorities, but Incur a certain amount of social odium, inverte are 
certainly subjected to ridicule and contempt. Persons who will not 
ot cannot perform normal sexual intercourse with the opposite sex 
are believed to be not fully growTi-up. or physically deficient. 

It k said that Home of the professional Balahi dancers who 
perform in female attiro and often affect effeminate manners are 
homosexuals and may even pmBlituLe themselves. But there is no 
evidence that the homosexuals among the Bn I ah is are generally 
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conspicuously different from normal people as regards their intell¬ 
igence. their social habits, or normal life. They usually gel married 
and may found a family, U the inversion of a married partner is 
too strongly pronounced, the other partner will soon get dissatisfied 
and effect a divorce. 

Temporary homosexuality, mid sexual intercourse with animals, 
is at times practiced in adolescence or by widowed persons, when 
the natural way of satisfying the sex-urge is impossible or forbidden. 
Usually such practice is abandoned a Ft or marriage. 

Many Bahtins maintain that Balahi women now and then require 
a severe beating. Such heatings are particularly freqmnt in the first 
year after marriage. It may be that a young husband find* it 
necessary to assort himself in this way, but it appears that woman- 
beating has often a sexual significance and is believed to stimulate 
fertility. Barren women are parti cuts rly often subjected lo such 
treatment. 


(£t) Premarital Sex E e I a i i o n r 
{ a) Between Married Partners 

Sexual intercourse between boy and girl even after their 
marriage, is not permitted before the ana ceremony 94 ) has taken 
place. Balahi custom demands that boy and girt wedded but not yet 
living as man and wife should neither speak to one another nor 
meet together. However, if they live in tho same village and chance 
meetings are inevitable, boy and girl not seldom become intimate. 
If their relatives find them out they usually scold them a little 
because they fear the gossip of their fellow villagers. But on the 
whole parents rather like it if boy and girl favour each other. 
Theoretically, however, sex relations between such a young couple 
a to forbidden before I he a rut ceremony has been performed. If the 
relatives of a boy and girl find that the young couple desire each 
other, they simply allow the ana ceremony lo take place and thus 
make their sex relations lawful 

(b) Between Others 

Since un offence of the sex regulations is not punished severely 
unless a child is born of such an Illicit union, passing love-affairs 
between hull-grown people arc not taken very serious. Both boys 
and girls may take the initiative in such intrigues. But they are 
careful not to be caught in embarrassing situations, for then they 
could be punished by the panch. 
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More flirtations, however, do not satisfy Bahthi lovers; they are 
not content merely with kissing and 1 ingoing a sweetheart, Once the 
first approach has twen mads nnd the barriers! between two persona 
of the opposite flex arc broken down, they do not stop halfway. That 
is perhaps the reason why the Bataliis are so strict in judging even 
the remotest signs of iiitini ny. 

In a ullage where caste fellows live so close together, the first 
approaches of a love-affair arc easy. There are signs enough to 
express without fear of detection the desij e for sexual intercourse 
which may be ignored or accepted by the person to whom the}- are 
addressed, ft L enough to stare hard at a woman and to smile at 
her. If she replies with a smile it is an indication that she is not 
averse to arranging a clandestine meeting. A lover puls hU finger 
to his ear, and if the woman on observing the gesture smiles and 
nods, the next step is to arrange a try sting place. An opportunity 
lor a meeting is easily found, either in the house of one of the 
lovers when the other members ot the family are absent, on the 
threshing floor, or at an out-of-the-way place in the field or jungle. 
If a woman takes the initiative, ahe may tell the man: “You owe 
me some money. When are yeti going to pay me?’’ Or she says to 
him: “.Vakha bhitkit layat! — I nm hungry!" 

It is generally believed in the Nimnr that with the exception 
perhaps of the Mehtara and Mahals the sex morality of the B&lahis 
is lower than that of other caste*. But is should not la* forgotten 
that u great number of Bala hi lads have to postpone their marriage 
for want of money and young widowers find It oven more difficult 
to raise the money for a second wife. These unmarried men naturally 
run much after the girls and women of their village. But 11 must 
not be assumed that they have it all their own way! It la true that 
the caste elders of the village cannot lake legal action against them, 
as Jong as their love-affairs remain secret. But a man with the 
reputation of a Don Juan is generally disliked und feared and soon 
becomes unpopular in his village. Afraid of a scandal, the parents 
of girls do not welcome his visits, ho is left alone or gets involved 
in a quarrel with the relatives of his sweet-hearis or their jealous 
husbands- 

And us far os the Bulalii woman are concerned, they are more 
exposed in moral danger than high-caste women: they cannot keep 
within Um protective walls of their houses, but must go to the fields 
and often also to the houses of their employers for work. The latter 
may sometimes take advantage of their economic dependency and 
prove o danger to their virtue. It is said that particularly in villages 
with a large proportion of Mohammedan employers It is sometimes 
Silently included in the contract of a Bala hi servant (hat he must 
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lend Ids wife or daughter in his employer. Or a woman or girl is 
employed for ftp pea mure" sake as a gobancttli (woman who removes 
manure) for menial work in (he stable, hut also for (he pleasure of 
Jiei employer- The Hindu employers are generally less dangerous to 
(he virtue of (heir female servants, since their caste ruins strictly 
forbid them irregular liaisons with low-caste Balahi women, but 
Mohammedans have no such prejudices. It is a fact that the moral 
reputation of Balahi women in villages with a large Mohammedan 
population is rather bad- In a few villages it is said that the 
Mohammedan lads come openly In the evening to fetch a girl or 
woman for the night. Parents or husbands keep quiet for fear ol 
a beating, or smite complacent^ 11 in expectation of u handsome 
remuneration.. 

However* such conditions prevail in few villages 57 ). Generally 
an unmarried girl or widow w ho Is suspected of having a paramour 
is soon married off hy her relatives to 0 man in a distant village 
where nothing is known of the scandal. It m extremely rare that 
an unmarried girl is found with child, since almost ail girls are 
married at an early age and, if necessary + n marriage cun quickly 
hi' arranged before the signs of pregnancy appear. Thus illicit sex 
rotations can easily be hushed up without a public scandal But if 
U should happen (hat a yet unmarried girl becomes pregnant, she Is 
expelled from the caste and never readmitted. A widow, oven a ehild- 
widow, Is only outcasted and can be readmitted into the caste after 
birth of the child. 

Such is the usual procedure in offences against the sex regu¬ 
lations. However, some latitude ta allowed iu the treatment of trans¬ 
gressors. While a poor and simple Balahi would lie punished with 
the full severity of the law for a single slip, notoriously had cha¬ 
racters are rarely in danger of being ms teamed or severely punished 
for repeated offences of the same law. There is nobody with enough 
courage to report them to the pdnrb, because a|] are afraid of their 
revenge. And even when such men or women arc once indicted, they 
are usually nbEe to bribe or bully the caste elders into acquitting 
them of their charges. 

In a certain village, for Instance* a widow was known to have 
sexual Intercourse not only with har younger brother-in-law, but 
even with the husband of her daughter who lived in her house* 
Mother and daughter were frequently overheard quarrelling between 
themselves who of them would sleep with the young man. Both 
mother nod daugther were for some time employed by a Mohammedan 


**) In the Cerwu.4 of fntJli 1931 no bnlahi temuleo were returned as 
prostitutes, 
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Hmtr&ctor who paid them double wages, for work and (or pleasure. 
Every one In <he village knew of this state of things* but nobody 
had iha courage to say a word of reproof in public, because the 
widow had a fierce temper and was protected by influential relatives. 

While it is difficult or Impossible to enforce the caste laws 
against transgressors who openly defy these time-honoured regu¬ 
lations, the more respectable B a labia usually retaliate by refusing 
U intermarry with ihese ilbrepuled families. Particularly do they 
object to marrying their daughters Into villages where the Bahrhi 
women arc known to associate with Mohammedans. 

Extra marital Sex Relations 

If It is brought la the knowledge of the caste ciders that a 
married man has a love-affair with a woman or girl of the same 
caste, the village panch will give him an official warning to break 
with hen But the man's own wife has no right to accuse him before 
the caste council or even to demand a promise Of amendment. The 
only way Open lo her under the circumstances is to run away and 
to return to her parents. If she lakes her children with her, it is a 
sign that she is willing eventually to return to her husband. After 
a few days her husband will pay a visit to his parenls-m-lo w and 
demand Lhe return of his wife His parents-in-law will scold him 
for his bad behaviour and demand from him a promise that he will 
break with the other woman. If the man is able lo convince his 
parents-in-law of hie innocence or of his firm resolve to reform, 
Ihey will command their daughter to return with her husband. But 
If the wife's parents do not trust his words they will demand stronger 
proofs of hie good will. The man will have to go hums without his 
wiTe and children, bui after a short while lie will return with some 
friends or relatives to plead for him. During the time of his wife's 
absence he must be careful not to be caught in a compromising 
situation with the other woman, for in such a case the village paneJt 
would outcast him. If his wife returns with him on her husband's 
second or third visit, nil 13 well- Bui if she still refuses lo come 
with him, be ussy demand lhe return of his children. This Is an 
indication that he thinks of divorce. For If the woman gives up her 
children, the domestic quarrel cannot anymore be patched up. The 
marriage will be dissolved and the man is then free to remarry. 

If a man finds that his wife ha* been unfaithful, he may call 
the village {Minch and demand the punishment of her paramour. But 
aa long as <he man keeps silent the panch cannot intervene even 
if the fact of adultery is publicly known. Sometimes it happens that 
a husband is heavily bribed by the lover of his wife to keep his 
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peace, But more often a man does not wan 1 to drag his domestic 
trouble before ihc public and he will first resort to other means to 
bring his wife to reason. The usual punishment of a faithless wife 
in a merdless beating- Sometimes r however, the chastisement of an 
unfaithful woman 1st not even possible. For though in theory nobody 
has a right to interfere when a man hems his wife, usually the 
neighbours are soon attracted by Lhe screams and tears ol the woman 
and try to calm the furious husband. Or the woman may have some 
relatives in the village, who will come to her assistance. They may 
oven give the husband a beating or lake his wife away from him. 
f n such a case* or if a lulling does not help, iha exasperated husband 
may at East denounce his wife to the village jupirb# The wise wilt 
be tried before the pafteh and Lf the culprits are convicted, they are 
both autcasied. For the wom*ma readmiseion into the caste her 
husband will of course bear the expenses: he must pay the fine and 
give a caste dinner. 

If a woman has a child from such an irregular union, the child 
is regarded as legitimate and of the lawful husband until the contrary 
has l>eeti proved, in such a cjise the unfaithful woman is out canted 
and her husband hue to pay far her reconciliation to the caste unless 
he prefers to divorce her. 

As natural, marital inf] deli lies not seldom lead to domestic 
disturbances and occasion ally even to criminal actions. Some years 
ago at Klmndwa a young Balnht suspected his wife of having a 
iove-affasr with a Mohammedan. When he rebuked her, she answered 
back. The man became furious, snatched a sickle and tried to cot 
off the woman's nose and breasts, (In ancient times this was the 
penalty for a woman convicted of adultery.) Fortunately. neighbours 
came to the rescue of the woman who was already seriously wounded. 
Friends advised the man. to report to the police and gave him 
the hope that in this ease bis punishment would not be as severe 
as it he tried to escape. Though the woman survived, the man was 
sentenced to ten years imprisonment 

In another case that came to my knowledge the offended hus¬ 
band did not act so rashly, hut Lhe punishment meted out 10 his 
faithless wife was no less severe. The man had been very much in 
love with his wile and had treated her very well. She never had 
!a do any hard work in the fields like olher women* but was allowed 
to stay at home, and even at home the enamoured husband did half 
of her housework. Stic was given such fine clothes and valuable 
jewels as her husband could afford to buy and often she sat on the 
bedstead Idly chuUing while her husband served her. The villagers 
nick named her nmf (queen) because she was bo w T dl treated by her 
husband. 
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But (lie man was ill rewarded for Ills Love, it was al the great 
fair of Malgaon, a village about 520 miles east of Kbaud wa, which 
iho man visited with his wife, that she became acquainted with the 
tofu'dl (village watchman) of the place, a rural Don Juan, who had 
already three wives. Site was quickly infatuated and yielded to his 
advances, But while they were making love, the pair was surprised 
by the woman’s husband. The latter did nol say much, but returned 
homo at once with his wife. There lie gave her a terrific ben ling. 
Tha woman ran away ami look refuge in the house of her lover 
who, however, had no use tor her and returned her to her lawful 
husband when lie came to claim her* 

From that iky the tnatt made his wife suffer. He forced her to 
work heavily the whole day, and on the slightest provocation he 
beat tier mercilessly. He stripped her naked, tied her to a post and 
beat her till ho Iked, Then he chased tier out of the house. Naked 
the poor woman had to hide in the jungle till night-fall, lie furred 
her to drink his urine and did other undescribuble things to her, 
till her spirit broke. He watched her day and night and allowed her 
no chance for flight. 

in despair the woman tried to poison her husband. Once, when 
his eyes were Inflamed, slip secretly mixed the milk of (fwi«r (Euphor¬ 
bia nerifolta) inlo the medicine and blinded him* This gave the 
woman a chance to escape, At the nest opportunity she went off 
and sought the protection of the koheat of Malguon whom she loved. 
Jle kept her a few weeks and then sidd tier to number man of a 
distant village in the Holkar State* Hut the woman's first husband 
found out where she had gone and went with a few friends to bring 
her back, With great difficulty and much expense the woman was 
returned to him and in triumph he brought her hark to his village. 
But still the man knew no mercy, and treated her worse than before. 
Whenever ho could lay hands on her. he beat nr abused her. The 
woman whose flights had been foiled so dismally saw no other way 
of escape and suffered with apathy, broken in ixidy and spirit, But 
after a year llm man suddenly died. His wife did not even wait for 
hLs funeral, she left the village at once and went to her brother who 
lived in a distant village, But he did not allow her to stay long with 
him and soon married her off Id another man* 

But faithlessness of a wife does not always have such dire 
consequences, if a husband takes too severe a revenge, tier relatives 
usually intervene. And then, the Bukhis are generally averse to 
acts of violence. Revenge in cold blood, as in the above mentioned 
case, is a rare exception. Usually the Bainhia soon forget and forgive 
such occasional slips from the path of virtue and do not take such 
tragical a view of a flirtation wiih another man, Sometimes a man 
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even eneouragra his wife to become intimate willi a Lover p for a good 
remuneration! In KJuiudwa a Bnlabi allowed his wife, a buxom 
young woman, In slay with his employer for several days during 
the absence of the latter's wife. Sometimes an Impotent Balnhi is 
glad about an MDt^Lsionul lapse from virtue if so his wile becomes 
pregnant. The child born of such a union Is his. 

If u Bulahi woman elopes with another nmn and her husband 
\s not propanol to give her up, be will usk some relatives and friends 
to help him in the search for his wife. Usually the lovers are soon 
discovered in the village where they have taken refuge. While some 
men of the husl^nds party guard the paths leading out of the village 
a gains S n possible escape of the fugitives, he with ihe rest of the 
parly mils on the caste elders of the village and demands the 
surrender of his wife. If the seducer of the woman lias no friends 
or relatives in ihe village to come So his assistance, he is usually 
forced to hand over the woman to her lawful husband- And he is 
lucky if lie escapes without a severe bousing by the revengeful hus¬ 
band and his friends. It Is on such occasions that Bulnhis sometimes 
cfimmil a homicide. The unfaithful woman generally gels away with 
a few ships from her husband. The usual excuse of women for an 
escapade is that their paramour had given them a love-pot ion go 
ihnl they could not help being infatuated by him. The Balahis firmly 
believe in such lovc-charms. 

In a village near Khandwa a married man eloped with a young 
widow. Tho woman's brother went with some friends to bring her 
hack, for ho had no intention to lose the money which he expected 
as o bride-price in a marriage arranged by him. The lovers were 
caught in si village acme 50 miles away and handed aver to the search- 
party by the Eork \i patel (headman) of I ho village. Both fugitives were 
brought back to their native village, the woman to be married to 
somebody else who could pay for her, I ho man in lx? punished by 
(he pa rich. It was decided to give the seducer on exemplary pan* 
ishmenl by shaving off half his beard and hair, by blackening his 
face, with lar and saol* and then Leading him round in the village 
and locating him all the time. But Ihe puf+d of the village objected to 
such lawless lynching, took off his shoe, gave the culprit a few 
slaps and chased him out of ihe village. The man retired to another 
near village where ho was joined by Ills wife whom he hud deserted. 
Mere he met one day some Balnhis of his native village. Conversation 
naturally drifted Li> his adventure. Mentioning his punishment, thin 
Baluhi Don Juan remarked contemptuously: ,4 /*j/rc huaf Khali kuchh 
maraf — What happened? I only gas a few slaps!" 

Sometimes (he husband of a woman who elopes with another 
man \$ not anxious to take her back. He is more intent to recover 
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the silver-ornaments which she may have taken along Or to get so me 
money from her lover in exchange for hk wife. The amount of 
recompensatIon is fajsed by the village psnrh. This money paid to the 
former husband of the woman enables him to marry another wife. 
It is in fact a recampensnllpn for the expenses he had incurred in 
marrying the woman and for the bride-price which ho had paid 
for her- 

A widow who elopes with a marriageable man is allowed to 
flay with him provided he agrees to pay the bride-price demanded 
by her relatives and a fine imposed by the panrh. If the man is not 
prepared to marry tlie woman or cannot pay, her relatives marry 
her oil to the nest man who wants her. But the woman's chances 
for a good marriage are not much impaired by such advent tires, 
Eatahin are often remarkably indifferent to the past of their wives 
and optimistic enough to believe that they will make the woman 
so happy that she will have no desire to repent her past feat. 

A woman who becomes the concubine of a high-caste man is ‘not 
expelled from the caste. As o matter of fact, she is not punished 
at all and may marry any Balahi when the high-caste man leaves 
her. But if a woman associates with man of a lower caste, sho 
is temporarily on teamed. After leaving the Inw-cnste man 1 nhe must 
pay a heavy tine and give a caste dinner before she can lx? re¬ 
conciled. Children of such unions are not admitted into the caste. 

Chapter YU 

Caste Officials 
(1) Tke bhat 

Legend relates that Ganga, the second founder of the Balahi 
caste, assigned to one Balnhi the task of making a register of all 
Bakhta, noting down their elans, families, the name of each person, 
their native place, and dale of birth* marriage and death. The Balahi 
who became the first registrar {that or rao) was of the dan Hanu- 
mantya. Whan he died Ills sons divided the register he hud made 
among themselves, each one inking a part of the bock containing 
a number of clans and families whose genealogies they continued 
to keep up to date. In the course of limc t ns the Balnhi caste in¬ 
creased in numbers and spread over the whole of Central India, the 
dascendants of the first bhat divided the whole urea among them- 
selves. Each fchnf look it upon himself io visit about a hundred or 
more villages and lo record in his register the important events of 
each Balnhi family in his district. 

And this custom continues to the present day: The sons of the 
hhat f after his death, divide the villages in their father's charge 
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among themselves, copy from the original register the names of 
clans and families of their villages In a new register for their own 
use, The original hook remains with the eldest son r On his Lours 
through the villages tbo hhnt does not carry with him the original 
register, but a copy of it K lest his original register should suffer or 
be lost on the journey. 

li Is generally soon after the harvest that the bhat goes on his 
round visit of the villages of Ills area. He visits each Bnlahi house 
where a birth or death has taken place during the previous year 
and for recording such an event he receives the traditional fee. But 
his arrival is not always as welcome us it ought to be. He may ho told: 
"Mahuraj, I have no money at present. Come at another time! 1 ' Two 
or Lhree times the Hhdt may thus conic in vain to enter a new-born 
child's name into his register till ai last hie visit is opportune. 

A bedstead {$ placed before the house or on she veranda, and llm 
idiuf is invited to sit down. He lays his honk on the bedstead, where 
be himself then takes his seat* He opens the book and looks for the 
name o f the ch ild's fa I her and goes through the whole genealogy of 
the man, right back to the Founder of lbs? family and the clan. Ho 
relates the on me of his dan deity, and reveals the rites of worship, 
and other rule# and restrictions peculiar to his dia Then he enters 
into his register •'the date of birth and the name of the new-born 
baby: sometimes if the bhai has tailed to visit the family for a long 
time two or three children are registered at one time. The regisiration 
of each child costs one or two rupees in fees to the Muif. 

Often the hfoaf \b invited to attend the marriage of a Balahi. It 
is his task to unite the hands of the partners at the exact moment 
of sunset. Ho gets a fee of one and a quarter rupees for his service. 
Even if he has not been invited or is unable to attend the marriage, 
this fee is paid to him cither soon after the wedding or on some 
later occasion. 

The ijJioO register is held in great esteem: by the fchaf because 
it is his main source of livelihood^ by (he other Balnhis because It 
contains the history of their clans and families. Some clans even 
worship the bhnl^ register. The bkat himself yearly ties to the 
hook Jill the Rokhi strings which he nr his sons receive from their 
relatives on this feast. 

The hhats are often also good singers and entertainers- hen 
on lour through their districts, they sing every evening for the 
enter) a inmen! of the BnlaliU in the village in which they atay. They 
know oot only the genealogy of each mao in the village, but also 
the details of his life and understand how to flatter him by praising 
Mb character, wealth, or his good deeds- If nothing praiseworthy can 
be found in a man, his forefathers are eulogized* All Sululiis find 
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these eulogies very picking and pay with pleasure for the bhat'# 
performance, The other villagers listen with rapt attention, applaud 
the linger or smile and laugh over the bhafa well-meant flattery and 
the harmless vanity of his patron. 

Generally the 6Jmt in a man with some education* ut least he 
must be able to read and to write. Usually he is also well versed in 
Hindu my ihotogv and is one of the principal propagandist of the 
Hindu religion among the ttalahis* Quite a number of hit* songs 
are taken from the Unmziyaua or Bhagavata (Prem-Sugur). or from 
the songs of Kahir. 

The Bala hi bhata practice endogamy. that m: they many only 
among themselves riinre the bhata are few in imnthers, they often 
find it difficult to find suitable brides lor their eons, "2 husbands 
for their daughters That is the reason, they say. why a hhttl girl 
can marry even her cousin, that is. her mother’s brother's sun. For 
u considerable Ume the Bui alii bhats have Intermarried wish Bflfohl 
iwis (barbers) and this would seem to indicate that the Balahl that 
considered socially inferior to the other Batahis But although 
formerly a that visiting a Bala hi house was served separately, this 
restriction baa for the Inal lew years been abolished and at caste 
dinners the bhat now' cols wish the other BatahSs 

(3) The Balahl a w d h u 

The Hal ah as have their own spiritual teachers (piiru) who arc 
themselves Bakhta, They are called stadhn, 

A aadhu is made m the meeting of other Balnhi sadhus. The 
initiate hivA io feast the company of $adhus and then he is invested 
11 st ^ a hedging stick and a begging buw|. He goes to his own house 
and begs from his wife or mother who give him a small present* 
Iltcn he res urns to the atsdhua who recite some mantraa over him. 

A aadhu may be married, he may live at home and do any kind 
oT work. Near Kbnndwa shore are several Batuhi xadhu* who have 
for years been working as railway gangmen on the line. Only ai 
certain times of the year is the sadhu busy with the performance of 
Ids spiritual duties: at Jnnmashtami when the muhapraxhad cere- 
muiiy is performed K > lie goes from village to village where Us 
followers live; tic is often called to attend n wedding, hut certainly 
his presence is required for I he funeral service which takes place un 
she tenth day alter death. The stidhua performance is believed to 
b^ indii*[tonsilbte for the eternal peace of the deceased. 

Some *adhu$ spend their whole lime hogging; sorne heg only 
for a abort period of ihe year; some are well versed in the Hindu 

fc ) Ci description ol the titan) on the tea&t of JamsuhUliiiL 
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religion and the special sect to which they belong (usually the 
Ksibir panth); others know very little and ate just able to perform 
their duties in a mechanical way. Some are good singers and drum¬ 
mers and know how to entertain their chvlm (dladpleg) lor a whole 
night, while others are dull and quiet. Much depends on the indi¬ 
vidual character of the The tfttd/ui's office is not a matter of 

personal choice, hut a lie red il ary vocation and a mdhrt rarely 
leases his own circle of villages to any other man unless he be a 
close relative. 

The Balahi $ adhun dress like other Bata bis. But when they 
officiate ihey wear the mala, :i siring of beads, round the neck. The 
beads are ns big as cherries, brown* and are made of basil wood 
{Ocymum sanctum — The number of heads- varies according 

to the sect to which the nadfm belongs, i\ tnay be Si or 108 ur another 
number. Sumetiaies the sadhu bIbo wears the tika f a mark on the 
forehead, which also varies according to Lhe sect to which he belongs. 
But when a mdhu is off duty, he cannot easily be distinguished from 
other Bala his unless, as some sadfeus do, tie wears a beard. 

Usually the andbus know to read find to write so that they may¬ 
be able to learn she holy toxls of their sect (panth). Borne Balahis 
follow' the Gwnl panth, others the Namandl sect etc* But most of 
them are Kabir panthis. Is is a&id that formerly all Balahk belonged 
to the Knbir panth but this is no more so. Seme mdhitx have a 
special liking for Krishna, others For Kama, or Muhndeo. The 
fUmayana and Prcmaagar are known to nil. They are often aide to 
recite long passages from their sacred books in a somewhat mono¬ 
tonous singsong which now and then is interrupted by a short expla¬ 
nation of the text. 

Many Btilabi xadhtm are experts in astrology and usually with 
more conviction than exactitude forecast the future of their qlionls. 
Others know tricks which inspire the simple villagers with awe 
and confidence in their superhuman powers. Some simply 

wander from village to village and beg. 

A young mdhu Jennie the essentials of his vacation from bis 
father or from the near relative to whose followers he is supposed to 
administer after she death id the old aadhu. However, often not 
much instruction is requin d. for from childhood the young mdhu 
has w[itched his father or brother perform the different rites and 
listened to their ex phi nations, their songs and mantrap till he knows 
them by heart. Only those religiously or ambitiously inclined go to 
live with other puru$ of their sect to study and pray. 

Each flodhu has his own circle of followers who regard him as 
their religious teacher and guide (#uru). IIis annual collection must 
be made only within the limits of his 'district 1 . His followers 
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(cfecta) address him as 'Malmraj'. the title of a Brahman in this 
part of the country. Within his district the flwru guts the scat of 
honour at a banquet. 

The Baluhi sadhus inter dine and intermarry with the ordinary 
Bakhta, and no partkmlirr rules must he observed m dealing with 
sadhus* 

Kn general the morality of the Baltrhi 5s high. Conscious 

of their position us religious teachers they try to set a good example 
by observing the caste lows. As they are Usually married and live 
i\{ hi - me with wife and children, they arc less exposed to temptation 
than iho&e sadkus who arc supposed to have completely renounced 
the world. 

Some Buluhis, as often of it *odh >j family ns not, give up iheir 
caste and home and join some temple or imd/in schooL But these 
have nothing to do with the Bn tab i xtulhn*. IF they after 
some lime return to thdr family they are even obliged to perform 
the $arni ceremony because she other Batebis suspect ibem of having 
lost caste by associating with all kinds of people during their life 
a? sadhug. 


(3) The n a i 

Since the barbers of the Nai caste will not lend their service* 
to the untouchable Bajnhis* the latter have their own barbers (nai). 
These Bala hi barbers alio now form a dial! net group within the 
BalaM community claim that they originally belonged ta the Nai 
caste, but owing to ibeir connection with the Balnhis they were 
expelled from the caste and thua came lo join the Bui ah is. As the 
Bala hi nuts earn their Livelihood by serving the other Balahis, the 
latter do noi regard them as their equals and generally do not 
intermarry with them. Only the BalaM bhutu Intcromny with the 
Tiaffl who, due to the acardly of suitable partners, permit, like the 
Bfliahi Brahmans and marriage between JlraE cousins. 

To each pmi a certain number "f villages is assigned, and it is 
his tank to cut rhi hair and shave the heard of all Balahis living 
in these villages. When a mi dies or retires, his sorts divide their 
father's village* among tlummelves. If the number ol Balahis in these 
villages is too small or if a nai bus several sons, one eon may take 
over his fathers vocation, while the others take to farming or do 
service aw field-labourers. But they fitill retain n barber's status and 
cannot intermarry with other Bute Ids* 

The nai te supposed to visit each village within In* range one* 
or twice a month and to remain in every village till a\\ Balahis have 
hud ao opportunity of a shave and a hair-cut At certain Hindu 
leasts, wedding* and funeral feasts, the nai is called Eu act as the 
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official master of ceremonies, On such occasions, as also at engage- 
menis. punch meetings* and cither important public Functions the 
nai earns a welcome addition to hi s rather meagre wages for his 
work a? barber. The usual rate of payment is one rupee in cash 
or the equivalent in grain per head per year. A large family pays 
generally a reduced rate — She uaj is not inconsiderate! In addition 
in this yearly payment which the nof collects sometimes with 
great difficulties and only fiber repeated culls — in the harvest 
season, he also receives some good-will presents on certain Hindu 
Fea.^rg. For the days of his visit the villagers must provide him a 
free metsl twice a day, and each family takes a turn at entertaining 
him. For a shave or hair-cut, barber and customer squat on the 
ground anywhere in the court-yard, or both sit down on a bedstead. 
No soap is used in shaving, chin and cheeks of the customers being 
gently rubbed by the wet Fingers of the nai The harbor use? cold 
water summer and winter alike, After a shave a man must balhe 
before he can eat or drink. The glass which contained iho shaving- 
water must be washed before it can be used again. 

Old people often like their hair cut in the old fashion: the hair 
over the forehead is shaved off in a half-mor n, about a hand-breadth 
deep. Others want hair and beard shaved off completely except for 
a meagre ska Ip-lock and a tiny moustache. But nowadays the most 
popular Is a hair-cut in the western fashion, 

(4) The 13 a I a h i B r a h m a n 

According to Balahi tradition, the first priests (purohii) ol the 
Balahi? at the time when they embraced ihe Hindu religion were 
real Brahmans, These Brahman priests who administered to the 
spiritual needs of the Bakhte were supported by die fees of their 
clients- For convenience* sake and to in? ready tor any call of 
service they began to build their habitations near the Balahi quartern 
In course of time the Bakhis became more intimate with their priest?, 
with the consequence thai Iho other Brahmans broke off all con¬ 
nections with these Balahi purohUs t declaring diem as unclean as 
Ihc other Bnlahis. Today they are called Bakhi Brahmans and 
treated by all castes as genuine Bakhis. The Brahmans, however, 
deny that the Balahi Brahman? ever were of real Brahman origin 
and maintain that when the Bahihk became Hindus I hey appointed 
men of their own caste ns priests. These they called Brahmans 
because they performed the services of Brahmans lor the Balahk* 
not because they really were of Brali manic origin. This latter 
explan ad on is the most plausible one. 

The Balahi Brahmans regard themselves as somewhat superior 
to the other Bakbis and* consequently, do not intermarry and often 
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do not overt interdine with them. But since there are only a few 
[tainhi Brahmans in the district, they find it difficult to observe the 
usual law* of exogamy, They therefore allow’ marriage belweeii 
first cousins, provided groom and bride are of different clans, it is 
ulao customary h> arrange a marriage by exchange: A Rule hi Brah¬ 
man will only give bis daughter in marriage to a boy whose family 
finds a bride for his sou. Such a marriage is called adla-badta 
(exchange). 

The lialahi BralLilians pretend to abstain from eating meat. Rut 
HiIb statement lu often contradicted by other BalahLs. So much is 
certain however that some Baluhi Brahmans do not ml inline with 
o; her Balahls. When they take pari til a Bala Id banquet, they gH 
katheha soman {uncooked provision) and prepare their own loeuL 

Formerly, when a Rnlnhi Brahman was invited by a BalubL the 
host had bis whole house cleaned and freshly coaled with cow+dung 
iLi honour of the gwrt. Before the Lb hi hi Brahman sat down in 
the house, he sprinkled it all ever with cow's urine, lor the purpose 
of purification, Bui nowadays no such ceremonies are required. 

The B.slithi Brahmans are invited io administer lo the spiritual 
needs of Ihe Balahis nn occasion of n funeral feast, They are also 
sometimes called to cast the baroscope of a new-born child and to 
give the child an auspicious name. At a betrothal ibe Bala hi 
Brahman is sometimes consulted as to whether the horoscopes of the 
partners agree. But it appears that lately the Bakhis have lost faith 
in the casting of the horoscope, and they often dispense with the 
services of the Baluhi Brahman entirely. 

Since the fees which the B&luhis pay are small and the occasions 
for service rare, the Balahi Brahmans would often go hungry, had 
they not taken to farming.. Some Rnliihi Brahmans are field- 
labourers just tike other Bakhta* 

Oh a pie r VIIf 
Social Life 

(1) Itu 1 es of PolilencfiB 

When Bakhta meet they greet each other: Rami Ram! or Jai 
Ram! Older relatives, or persons who deserve special respect, itre 
often greeted wi l h a folding of ibc hands and touching of their feet, 
Nou-BahtJita of equal social status are greeted like other Bttlohis. 
When die Bakhta meet people of higher social rank, they aay- 
Bandagt! They may even turn off the way, bow low (rather 
awkwardly) and touch their forehead with the right hand. In former 
Limes the Bakhta used to scoop dii^t from the road and put it on 
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Lhcar head. Brahmans are greeted with Namaskar, Panditji! Some¬ 
times a Balahi folds his hands before a Brahman* and touching the 
ground before him. bowing low, he lifts his folded hands to his fore¬ 
head- 

No polite Bala hi remains seated when a member of a high caste 
passes by. If a man of higher social status vissls a Balahi, the latter 
may oiler him a bed stead as a seal of honour, while he squats mi 
the hare ground licfori? him. High-cante people, i>f course, would 
feel polluted by touching ri Balahi bed-giead and converse standing 
with u Balahi- They often do not even enter the court-yard of a 
Balahi house. A Balahi riding a horse must dismount when he meets 
a high-castc man or when he passes through a village. Rajputs often 
force a Balahi rider to dismount if he forgets to do 30 * A Balahi 
bullock-cart driver will always make way on meeting a cart of a 
high-taste mad. even if his cart is heavily loaded, 

Balahi women do not greet a man, nor are they greeted by 
him unless they are close relatives, Balahi etiquehe demands that 
whether alone or in public men pa£s women unnoticed and except 
in the case of close relatives, without addressing them. Old men may 
exempt themselves From lit is rule, and old women may be spoken In, 
and both will freely reply to a question: hut young women must noi 
speak with a man, especially when he is a stranger. However it ia 
rare that the modesty of a woman is offended by a gesture or by an 
Unbecoming attention. 

If a woman wauls to express her respect before a passing man, 
she steps aside and turns her back towards him. At (he least, she 
covers her eheat + and sometimes part of her face, with her cloth. 
When she meets a man of rank, she takes off her shoes. This she 
also does when she enters a village. Frequently Balahi women who 
curry a basket or pot on their head, lake it off and put it down or 
place it on the shoulder on meeting a person of rank. 

Tn their con versa I ion with their equals She Bala his are rather 
garrulous and talkative, and on the whole they arc affable and 
pniite. Towards people of superior rank they often assume an attitude 
of abject humility. They overdo their professions of submission and 
dcvotedncs6 T try lo humour and flatter in every possible way, and 
agree to everything that is said or demanded from Ilmen- Towards 
people inferior to them, the Balahis can be as haughty and arrogant 
as the high-easle people often arc to them, 

Y 1 b i t s 

Visits are paid regularly ti> relatives an occasion of certain 
feasts, in sickness and death K for weddings and funerals, for seasonal 
work T and at harvest time. 
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A young married woman pays a via it to her parent * on the 
feast of HolL, HakM, Dm-ohra, and Diva LI* SomeElmes the father 
nr a brother of hers comes it* fetch her henna, or her husband uceom- 
|j:i riics her. If she slays lor a longer period, her husband will go 
home after a few day a. 

Visitors may greet their boats with Ram! Ram! The host will 
reply with flarnf and then ask: Mj/oP — I hive yon rnmr?' 1 Tb- 

visitor replies: “ h/oJ — I have cornel' 4 A daughter may touch the 
feel ui her mother with folded hands, the mother will then emhnue 
her daughter, if someone has died in the family of the hosis to in 
IhuE nf the visitors since their last visit, the women will sing a dirge 
while they embrace. The elder woman starts crying and lamenting. 
wliile the younger woman repeats the refrain. The husband of the 
woman visitor will make less fuss and after a short greeting will 
unyoke the bullocks, while one of the hosts family brings grass 
for the animals. The young woman sits down with the wonted in the 
house and chats while her husband mandates with the men and 
smokes a pipe. 

After u short while everybody goes about his daily duties while 
the gtiesla sit on a bed-stead or help in some work. The young 
wrjmau may fetch a water pot and go with iter relatives in the village 
well where sire meets and chain with the other women nf iho village-. 
1 : is not impolite to leave a guest alone for a while. He may use lhi* 
pause for el hi roll through the village or for a short nap. tn the 
evading u specially prepared meal lb ready after which other villagers 
in ay appear for a chat. It ib generally very late when all go to IkkI. 

TIlc nest day a guest who attaches some value to his reputation 
will either do bo me work or get ready So leave. As a rule, guests are 
entertained for three days only; on the fourth day miles* they hav- 
been culled either for such work ub ploughing or harvesting, or fm 
uurdfig a sick poison, they arc expected to leave. When u guest lakes 
leave he aaya: “Well, f uiu going!" The host replies: ‘"Well, you may 
go- Greet your father and brothers from mer If several persons 
are going to leave* they say to each other: Chslo, chalo! fLetV go!) 
The boat replies: “Well, go and come again!" When the diuighler 
nt the house leaves, else touches the feet nf her relatives, Her mother 
or an elder slater nr sieteHndnw puts her hands on her shoulders 
and both women begin to cry. After a while 1 lie rhythmical singing 
and sighing ceases, the woman climbs on the bullock-cam where 
her husband i>r father-in-law already widus impatiently and off go 
ihe bullocks in n sharp troth The woman on the bullock-cart crics 
tlll ilia village is out of eight. 
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¥ r 1 e n d s h i p 

Among the Balahis lasting in it mute relations exist* as a rale, 
only between relatives. But they know al bo the meaning of friend¬ 
ship. Two friends may declare (hem selves us 'brother*'* Such a 
relationship is recognised also by their relatives who then call the 
friends by their appropriate terms of relationship, A man can even 
have a ‘aisler" friend. This is nol considered objectionable, ns the 
ceremonial bund of such a friends hip excludes the suspicion of 
sexual intimacy. This called hhai-htihiu baize no (to make brother 
and sister) H However, it does happen that nowadays under the cover 
of this friendship two persons become lovers, for no longer are the 
at rid rules of separation between the sexea observed between 
‘brother* mud d siater\ Bui if such u sexual intimacy is detected, the 
lovers are os severely punished us if they had committed incest. 
Only after having paid Lhctr fine and given n caste banquet, may 
such bvorg get married unless there arc other obstacles which make 
u marriage impossible. 


(2) Songs and Music 

The monotony of Bn la hi village life is occasionally enlivened 
by song recital6 t by dancing, and by dramatic performances. These 
performances, so important in the life of the aborigines for animating 
social life and for strengthening the solidarity of the tribe, 
do not play such an important purl in Baluhl society. The reason 
is that Lhe Eulahie rarely sing or dance in large groups, and very 
seldom play games. The Bui (this certainty love singing and dancing, 
but more u« listeners and spectators than as active performers. 
Adult Baliihia may sometimes take part in the outdoor games of 
their children, but they have no games of their own. There are few 
epurtsmen among the Babble! 

The Balabls hive singing. They never lire of listening to a good 
alnger* but though they may join in singing the refrain of a song, 
they rarely ever sing in chorus. Alone, when working in the fields 
ur grazing the cuttle, the Balahis like to sing or to hum a tune. It 
i* astonishing how many sung* Lhe average Baiabi knows. When 
I started to collect songs in a B a laid village, boys of between leu 
and 16 years were able to dictate more than a hundred songs* These 
boys had learned the songs by heart without the help of a buok 
since they were ignorant of reading. 

The Bu i ah is have no original melodies of their own- Gene rally 
they use the current Indian nines with which they are well acquainted. 
Even their old traditional wedding and funeral Bongs have no peculiar 
melody of their own, bin arc sung to the tunes current among the 
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Hindus. Nowadays new melodies fire continually added to their 
repertoire from popular cinema plays* a favourite source of supply 
for LSalahi singers, The modern melodies are adapted Lo the words 
of their old songs, sometimes, a little changed or simplified to suit 
the limited capacity of a singe r. 

Tlie Baluhls do not regard songs , poems, riddles, etc. as the 
properly of the poet or composer. From the moment, a poem is 
recited or a hymn sung in public, any one who con remember the 
words or the tune* may repeat them. The pool and the composer 
get no remuneration and no royalties are paid for permission to 
repeat a song. The poet's or the composer’s name may lie mentioned 
in the last verse of a sang, if he has taken care to include his name 
la Hie text, but most of the poems are anonymous. Songs may also 
freely he altered or adapted to local rcqnirementis at she singer's 
pleasure. No copy right exists* and plagiarism is not considered a 
theft 

In the ho t season when fie Id-workers rest and on the eve of 
feast-day a. She villagers come together in the evening and sing or 
listen to singing throughout the night, At the break of dawn, after 
an offering has been made, the singing ceases and all go to rest 
and sleep till late into She day. 

There are in every village community men who are able to 
lead a song recital and to select from their rich repertoire the songs 
suited So the occasion. But sometimes a special singer is invited, or 
perhaps be just happens to come for li visit. He may he a Balahl 
fiadhu or bh&ij or a member of one of the innumerable mendicant 
orders who make such kinds of entertainment or instruction (heir 
profession. The Huger dings ballads, composed cither by himself or 
copied from the Kamayana or Mfihabhamia, or the very popular 
Premaagar (the story of Lord Krishna),. The songs of Kabir. the 
weaver poet, are specially favoured by B&lahi singers and they indeed 
provide excellent principle* for a sound philosophy of life, The singer 
may give the holy IcsLl in the original language of the poet, but then 
he explains in frequent Intervals the true meaning of the text* Ur 
he presents the ie*E in a Ires translation in the language of the 
common people. 

The audience listens w ith rapt intention, and often accompanies 
the recital by rhythmic hand-clapping or by singing the refrain. 
Sometimes the listeners applaud a particularly beautiful or true 
verse whli loud acclamations of Qchchha (well!) or ahabaxh! (well 
-?aid!) A good singer is able lo entertain his audience for a whole 
night, and some keep their listeners spell-bound for several nights. It 
is marvellous how many songs these sadl urn and hhal# know by heart 
and how untiringly ihey sing night after night. It is they who 
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propagate and keep alive the Hindu religion among the ignorant 
people of the villages, They present the dogmatical and moral prin¬ 
ciples of Hinduism in the most attractive and impressive form, and 
illustrate them by innumerable parables and unforgettable stories. 
Difficult verses they explain in the intervals. 

These singers are much honoured guests during their visit. They 
are well entertained ae long 113 they slay, and are generously 
rewarded by gifts of grain or money when they leave. 

The Bala his have not only the reputation of being good singers, 
hut also of being good musicians. Quite a number among the Balahis 
ore half-proregional musicians who are invited by their caste fellows 
as well as by other people to play at weddings and funerals and 
on other festive occasions, A few enterprising Balahis have organised 
a complete music band with European wind instruments w hich they 
prefer to the softer string Instruments, Their repertoire consists 
mainly of the most popular cinema hits which they play by ear. 
There is hardly any one who can read music. A lew Balahis accom¬ 
pany their songs on the harmonium. 

However, for the usual entertainment in the evening no 
instruments imported from Europe are required. The Balahis use 
such instruments which are common all over Central India: as llic 
tdng f the cymbals, and different kinds of drums- But they are no 
adepts in plying the Indian zither (vtoa) nr violin (anrangi), and 
eien the Buie is no favourite Instrument of theirs. 

The sing resembles a primitive Frcnch-hom without valves. It 
consists of three parts: a curved narrow brass pipe, about two feet 
in length, an equally long curved brass or horn funnel, and a brass 
mouth-piece which is stuck into the thinner end of the narrow brass 
pipe. The iwo main pieces are set into one another in such a way 
lhat they either form an almost complete circle, or the shape of an 
S, To prevent a falling apart of the sing while blowing it. the broad 
end of the funnel and the month-piece are firmly tied with strings 
to the ring which join* the funnel with the narrow pipe. Since ihc 
sing has no valves, only four tunea can be produced by varying 
the position of the mouth. But anyway no melody is played on the 
sing and Ihe sounds produced resemble much the crowing of guinea- 
Cocks. But these peculiar sounds seem to have some specific signifi¬ 
cance. since the sing should lie blown on any festive occasion* especi¬ 
ally at weddings and at funerals. 

While In ilie more backward tracts of Central India the sing 
is played by members of several low caslea and also by some religious 
mendicants, in ihe Nimur District it is the privilege of the Balahis 
to play the sing. This privilege is hereditary in certain families 
which belong to ihe clan Singujya. The player of the sing receives 
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annually a certain quantity of grain from those families which 
require his service al weddings and funerals. Tim playing of the 
■sinp appears to have also aouiq magic significance, for many charms 
and amulets arc tied so it to give its blowing more effect. 

The sfnfl is not in a mi Ta olu red by Babbie, bul by a Bohrit 
{Mohammedan) at Fezpux (Burhanptir in hail) who has Inherited 
thin occupation from his forefathers. 

Oi drums she Bolahia mainly use Lwo kinds: the minting and 
the tubfa. The minting is a doublc-iueiiihruiie drum, in the form of 
a slightly bulging zylindor, Tt Is about three feet in length and about 
one So one and a quarter la diameter- The body of the tnir ditty 
Is of Kijtt wood {Ptmr&rtirpuQ marwupfruii) which has a closely 
grained structure. The body of the drum y itiade in that way that 
a solid piece of the trunk of a Blja tree is hollowed out till a Frame 
only a quarter to half an inch thick remains. The open sides of the 
frame are covered with goafs skins which are straighteUfcd by means 
id sirings tied around amt across the body of the drum. The tension 
of the membranes is achieved by lightening the strings by means of 
wooden wedges which are driven between the strings and the frame 
of the drum. The pitch of the minting is modified by plastering a 
flour paste upon the centre of the membranes. The miYdfiip is beaten 
at the left side either wish she fingertips or with n small stick, at 
Stic right with the finger* and the wrist of the hand. The mirding ia 
generally employed for the accompaniment of dancing songs, and 
timy even tie carried by the dancers on a string ^lung over the 
shoulder- When the drummer sits on the ground he places the drum 
on Ida thighs and holds it by pressing ft against Ills body. 

The tub l tt (or dheipfa) consists of a pottery vessel of bum I clny, 
bow I-like. whose orifice is covered with a goat's skin. The membrane 
U held In tension by strings around the body of the drum tightened 
by wooden wedges. The rent re of the membrane receives from time 
Io time u paste of flour to modify the lane id ihe drum. Two JriMa* 
arc always used simntlaneous^-. Both drums are pin red conveniently 
near before the drummer who sits, on the ground. The singer of the 
so-called kathn* and bha farts (ballads and hymns) always uses the 
ttiblu for his accompaniment. 

Very popular among Bn la hi musicians nr? cymbals which arc 
called jhaigh. They consist of two brass cups, held in the hollow 
of the hand, and arc beaten together to the rhythm of the drums. 
Since the heating of the fhanjh produces an almost car-splitting 
though not altogether unpleasant *ound (he cymbal* ire not beaten 
when a single man is singing. 
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(3) B a n c i n g 

If the fi&lfthis ever used t o dance in groups, after the fashion 
of the aboriginal trills, they have long since abandoned it. They 
may sometimes imitate (he du mfruj dance (stick dance) of the Rajputs 
and oilier raster but in general the Onlahts do not dance in groups. 
When they dance, they dance either solo or in pairs, rarely wilh 
a third partner. Men and women never dance together* and snen are 
not even allowed to he present when the women dance. 

When a Bctlah] mule datives <wfo* he is dressed as a dancing 
girl; when two men dance* one is dreaded as a woman. Only the 
hhtnjnt of the Dhaj mala and the Kali nulla (mendicant worshippers 
of the Earth rnnihrr and the Cotton mother) have a special darning 
costume which is described in chapter V. 

The Bulnhis dance She traditional dances of India, but as few 
of them are properly (rained in any of the different schools, their 
art is only a more or less faithful imitation of the current dance 
forms. Few know the meaning of the various movements of hands 
and feel in Indian dancing so that their expression in gesture and 
pantomime of what is sung or played is rather haphazard and 
amateurish. 

The dance of Bala hi women consists only of a few' stereotype 
movements, and has no connection with the accompanying music 
and singing: their dancing is not pantomime. Inii routine. Women 
dunce, bowing low from the hips. With one hand they hold the corner 
of their scarf, while tho other hand moves in rhythmic touching 
alternately forehead, chest, and hip. The solo dancers move in a circle, 
either to the right or to Ihe left, placing one foot dose to the other, 
then stepping with one foot sidewards and drawing the other 
afler. The in.in who dances the female role in a duetto* imilates 
usually the dance forms of the Ruin hi women. 

'Flic dancer either performs in silence, or lie may lead the singing. 
The other people sit around and sing or bent Ihe drums, or join in 
singing the refrain, lint most of the lookers-on are content with 
watching the performance and listening to ihe songs without inking 
any active part themselves. When n dancer Is tired he si Is down for 
a while nod another takes his place. In every Balahi village there 
are several men and women who, according to Balahi standards, are 
fairly accomplished dancers. Boys and gir]s are encouraged to take a 
Lry r either lmUtuing reputed dancers or dancing alone as well as 
possible in the absence of a skilled dancer. Nobody laughs or mocks 
at clumsy attempts or discourages a beginner, but every' venture in 
learning Use art of dancing receives plenty of encouragement. 

The art of dancing is highly esteemed by the fialahie* White 
for ordinary occasions dancers are available in every village, for 
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more Festive performances sometimes on accomplished dancer from 
outside is invited. Suds guests are well paid for their art. There are 
quite 11 few Bnlahis who for u good purl "f the year go from village 
to village and dance for the entertainment of the villagers. 

When nfter long song recitals and a number qe donees performers 
ns well os audience are in a highly strung mood of mind, they 
demand ns n climax a dramatic performance. Popular themes For 
l he slags are episodes from the history of their favour he gods Kama 
and Krishna, stories related in Ihe Etaniayana or Frenisagar. These 
religious scenes are enacted in ihe desire to express more drastically 
then by mere sung recitals the religion* emntiona of performers and 
audience. But the Ba lull is apparently cannot stum] for long the strain 
of high emotione. they soon need relaxation from the tiresome effort 
of thinking. Therefore they intersperse their song recitals and dance- 
evenings by comic nets, apl to divert the highly excited mind by 
contrast The subjects- of these comic acts are the pkyfnl and often 
rather dubious adventures of Krishna, nr humorous episodes of 
every-day life, which ate depleted by the actors with great relish 
and nre much applauded by their spell-bound audience. 

Popular themes w ith Baluhm must have either a raiber strong 
erotical touch, r>r depict such vices and foibles of Ihe world the 
representation of which ia apt to arouse their laughter. To make their 
Impersonation Iha more effective* the actors strongly exaggerate 
human defect* which incite the ridicule of thf- audience. Favourite 
themes are the arrogance of the Brahmans, the corruption u! 
government officials (especially the police), and the exploitation ofthe 
pimple villagers is depicted with vivid real ism. Other popular subject* 
of Bainhi plays are the hypocrisy of the Hindu Sudlius, the vanity 
of women, the deceits of the merchants and the oppression of lb a 
money-lenders* the wiles of a bad woman and the folly of a stupid 
husband. A Uatabi audience appreciates it especially if Ihc proud 
Brahman, ihe arrogant official, the oppressive money-lender* the 
hypocrite Sad hit. are shamed and deceived by the stupid-sly, humble, 
ragged BaLahl hotu-al who, never absent In a Bala hi cast, generally 
plays the main role. 

Balabi plays are generally improvised, only the main outline 
of the play is roughly skekhed beforehand by llie actura. The comb- 
plays are ail short, and require only a few actors, no scenery and 
roly a slight disguise or make-up. The audience doe* not demand 
much action P but a lively dialogue with plenty of jests and much 
buffoonery* verbal quibbles and dubious allusion*. The men will roar 
with laughter, and the women snigger into their scarfs, and all will 
enjoy themselves immensely. These short comic play* invariably end 
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in a song and dance by the actors, while the audience joins in singing 
the refrain and in hand-clapping to the rhythm of the dance. 

Sometimes a rich village paint or land-lord invites a group of 
professions is to give a performance in the village. These artiste 
present religious dramas ftiaJafcJ as well as comedies. But of course 
they do not perform for the poor untouchable BalflMa who at atich 
performances are only permitted to sit at the hack and at a distance 
from the caste people. 

(4) T h e Economic Sphere of Social Life 
(a) Exchange of Goods l Gifts 

The Bala It is are not used to giving presents of value to anybody 
bul close relatives. Guests invited for a wedding or funeral feast ore 
expected to bring along a more or leas valuable present. Frequently, 
relatives and friends exchange small presents of fruits, or choice 
dishes specially prepared for a feast-day. Needy relatives and servants 
(in the rare ease when a Balahi can afford to employ a servant) 
are occasionally given grain or clothes. Badlius (religious mendicants) 
and beggars seldom go away without having received a small gift, 
a handful of grain or flour, or a small coin. The Balabia believe 
(bat for each anno given in alms God will reward them with a rupee! 
Another motive for ilic practice of charity is the fear that beggars and 
Sadhus may curse them if sent away empty-banded. 

With the exception of such occasional alms, Balahi charily is 
generally limited to 'members of their own caste* The sense of any 
obligation for helping outsiders and grangers is conspicuously 
absent. This is, at least partly, due to the low social and economical 
status of the Balahia. It is they who are in need of help! And then* 
many persons of u higher social status would decline to accept the 
offered help of tiro untouchable BtalahL In this connection the 
happening, related al>ove* may he recalled of some Balalus who told 
me that they had seen an old woman on the road, lying in the dusk 
very sick and almost dying. When 1 asked them whether they had 
rendered any assistance to the poor woman, and at least offered 
tier a glass of water, they replied; w How could we? The woman 
was not uf our caste on(l a stranger/' It is very probable that the 
woman would have declined the offer of a drink after hearing that 
they were But ah is. 

The Baluhis are, in (heir majority, desperately poor and there¬ 
fore often compelled to ask for a loan of money or for alms from 
more fortunate people of the village. But the Bala Ids often lack that 
fine sense of gratitude which makes people appreciate a gift u n| l 
do something In return for it. Balabte often accept a gift a** if they 
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had a right for ti mi a tiding it and often grumble for having been given 
so little. Once a man made the experiment (it finding out when Balahi 
really would be eat is tied. So next lime a Balahi beggar 
came and asked lor aims, llit? man gave him a small min. The Balahi 
a crop ted the coin, but said that it was hardly enough (or a meat 
The man gave him another coin. The Balahi look it without thanks 
and pointed at his tom shirt. ile asked whether no old ahirt were 
available for him. When he got a shirt, he lagged also for a loin- 
rJoth! But now patience failed the donor and lie chased away the 
intrepid beggar. The latter went away complaining bitterly that 
people were so unkind and stingy thnl bis children were dying of 
starvation! 

In asking a favour of anybody, the Bulahis, like other Indiana, 
prefer an indirect advance to a direel request. They regard it ci 
breach of etiquette u> ask point-blank lor anylhing. Balaian who arc 
asked immediately' after they have come what they want, will in¬ 
variably give the reply: “Nothing!" Once I forgot and asked a Balahi 
Iktiorc hr had time 10 sit down, what he wanted. The mart replied: 
"Sahib, don’t talk in (his curt way, I cannot say straight away w hat 
1 want from you. Let us first ,dt down and have a elml. That is 
our custom!" I smiled, invited him to taken sent and waited patiently 
(til the man found that the psychological moment had arrived to 
i'resent his request. Although ibe Balabis are. us a rule, nni at 
nil bashful in demanding favours and somclirnes come forward with 
incredible demands, they always try to wrap up their requests pica 
santly. Often they send a go-between or bring along some friends who 
wilt plead for them. 

According Balahi etiquette it is sadly lucking in courtesy it 
■ ■tie refuses a request with a simple, direct “Not" Such a blunt reply 
make; a man lose bis face, a serious insult even among the Bn In his. 
They usually take it quite cheerfully if a negative reply is enclosed 
in :i " “case, which defers the granting of the request to a lalei 
or more convenient date. If after u second or third repetition of I he 
request the same delaying answer is given, the Balnhis understand 
quile well its meaning and take it 03 tt polite kind of refusal. No 
linhihl will feel much annoyed if n promise given is nol made good, 
The failure <0 redeem a promise 1? only ji sign that there was no 
ink ei 1 inn of granting rtie request. 

Another subtle way of asking Tor gifts is to praise and lo extol 
the value of an article before ii? owner. If the latter is not willing 
tn part with it, lie will belittle its value or find another reason why 
at present he cannot give it away. This custom also explains why 
a mother dislikes it so much when the beauty or strength of her 
baby is praised. She may take it as an expression of envy or ill-wilt. 
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TIip Babb Lb are convinced that their children will sicken nr perhaps 
even die. ns if a spell were cast on them. on account of such Unplaced 
liaises Tliey ore mire that any one can, by expressing a strong 
desire lor an object in the possession of another man, cast a spell 
on the coveted article and make the- owner lose It, 

(b) Sale and Purchase 

The Bfrlabta have seldom anything to sell. and buy HUle mure 
Than their provisions at the weekly market, Their wages are gene rally 
paid in grain by their employers, an that they never have much money 
on hand. Only the weavers go to the bazaar to sell their cloth woven 
during the week. Still the bazaar boa grout attractions tor ihe Boiahte 
who take a delight in endless bargaining. Some Balahis often go to 
market with no intention of buying anything, but just for the 
pleasure of assisting others in bargaining or watching them over¬ 
reaching each other- 

However, the Balahis themselves are not very shrewd in striking 
l bargain and are generally the losers In their transactions with 
merchants and trader*. The purchase of their weekly provisions la a 
relatively safe matter, since the prises for grain and spites arc more 
or less the some all over the bazaar. Bui when it comes to the sale 
of their cotton or grain harvest, or the sale or purchase of a field, 
or a pair of bullocks, the Balahis are easily cheated. A Bakhi 
farmer, for Instance, who hu?i cotton for sale, likes a bit of gambling 
in selling bis harvest. Cotton merchant* who come to the village* 
far the purchase of cotton, roughly estimate the amount □ former 
has for sale, and offer a lump sum for the whole lot without taking 
the trouble of weighing it exactly. The farmer who accepts the offer 
may gain considerably if the me reliant has mode a mistake and over¬ 
estimated the amount of cal ton before him. But usually it is the 
farmer who loses by accepting a lower price than he ought to demand. 
It is said that cotton merchants get more profit from this method 
of buying by estimate than from the resale of the cotton purchased. 

Balahis who own a pair of bullocks frequently sell them if what 
they consider a fair price is offered. They gamble on the chance 
of finding a better pair of bullocks somewhere far the same pi tee. 
But often they find to their disappointment that they have mode a 
mistake! Balahk also like to visit the annu&l fairs held at som* 
Hatred shrine. These fairs are nL the same time also the favcmrite 
cattle markets of the district. Balahis who drive a pair of bullocks 
to the fair, often return with another hut rarely with a ho\Wr 
pair of bullocks. The Lashkariae, a caste of nomadic bUu k- 
smiths, who wander from village to village repairing ugrien ura 
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tools etc., are also nhrewd cattle traders. They never buy n bullock 
nguinst cash but only sell one of their own or exchange one for 
another. Even when they exchange their bullocks, they never do it 
without some gain, nnd were it unly a handful of tobacco. These 
dever Lasbknrias are very fond of making a bargain with (heBaluhis 
who are uanally hopelessly cheated. Once I watched a Lashkaria 
for ;1 w hole afternoon exchanging bullock for bullock in a Hu In hi 
village. In (he evening the man had made so much money that he 
must have Felt some remorse for he sent to the nearest ba'aaar and 
bought sweets (or the Bala hi children of the whole village. Thus 
be mean! to make some sort of restitution for his too successful 
tranfiacUonB* 

hornet lines Bala his are in urgent need of money but eannol get 
a ! 0ftl1 ,n r 3uel1 a they sell a pair of good bullocks and buy an 
miernr pair for n cheaper price, she balance being mrare or leas 
sufficient tci meet their needs- 


In (he making of purchases the BslaMa observe a certain 
disiinctit.il between the sexes. A woman should noi even f ur her 
own use buy doth or silver ornaments, Ear husband or another 
near male relative ivi[( chouse the doth or the ornaments that a 
woman is going to wear. Even a widow mav ask a male relative 
In make such purchases f« her though It is she who provides the 
money, Hitt cooking pots nnd earthen vessels, and other household 
implements aTl3 purchased by women. The wcekiv provisions may 
ik‘ nought by men and women nlikc- 


Certain BaJahi clans nre prohibited by clan laws from purcha- 
suig rerun ti articles. In particular those which are believed tu adorn 
(be clan god (goddoBa), These rules are described in the chapter on 
fluii-gods and their warship. 


Bukhib, m a rule, show n cert Ain a version to trade with their 
own caste men. For ihe latter try to take advantage of their relation- 
„ i 7*'* En £ t,Il ‘ 1°™* price possible whoa buying from n fallow 
BhIilIll. i requemly they ulan expect that payment should be deferred 
to a more convenient day. 


{c) Loans 

1 hp majority nf 111 © Ltuiuhis art? desperately poor and in constant 
med of help from fellow villagers and carte ‘ Felton. One borrows 
from ilia other small ca-h r grain, and other foodstuff, agricultural 
tools, even clothes and shoes. Generally no interest is charged <m 
Hiich small loans. But many Balabis are in (he habit of never 
returning a borrowed article unless it la demanded buck by tho owner 
hoping mi doubt that the latter might forger all aboul‘ it. Usually 
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thoy do not succeed, for Balahis have an unusually good memory 
for the manliest article they have loaned to anyone. On the other 
hand, a man must l>e careful not to get the reputation of never 
returning what he borrows, for in that case nobody will ever lend 
him anything. 

The Balahis are generally very reluctant to lend a big sum of 
money to a caste fellow. For they find it often difficult to apply 
the pressure which Is required on a deblor who fails to repay his 
debt at the stipulated time. Lf a Balahi creditor goes to court the 
of her Bnbhis may cull him a blood-sucker and feel inclined to make 
life difficult for him. The only case known to me when a Nimar 
Balahi tried his Inch ns a money-lender on a large scale ended in 
o dismal failure. The man gave several hundred* of rupees on loan 
to fellow Balahls for the usual rate of interest (25 per cent)* But 
when after the harvest he went round to collect his loans and the 
interest, everybody refused to repay him. Many of the debtors refused 
even to pa} r lhe yearly interest,, a thing which no proper money¬ 
lender ever allows. The Balahi could not go to courL for though 
he might have won his case he would have lost his good name. It 
took him years to recover even a part of the money he had given 
on loan. 

Only a man who is not reluctant to take the law into Ills own 
hand will get hb money back. However* there arc Balahis who freely 
give small scale loans to their caste fellow#. They usually also 
charge the same exorbitant rates of interest which Pathan money¬ 
lenders demand (up to 25 per cent per month E) Such loans are 
short-term loans which must be repaid at once after the harvest 
If necti&arry* their repayment is exacted under threats of force. 
Such petty money-lenders often employ Mohammedan lads who for 
a small fee are willing to beat up a tardy debtor. Of course* only 
Bnlahis who care nothing for their reputation can make money in 
this way. 

Like other farmers of the district, the Balahi land-owners too must 
give Loans of food grain and cash to their permanent field servants 
and to occasional labourers. For even the daily labourers of a village 
demand an advance of cash or grain just before the rush of work 
in the sowing, weeding, or harvesting season. However, Balahi 
farmers often find it more difficult than others* to get hands working 
on their fields, for the high-caste farmers of the village arc always 
served firsl. Only after they are satisfied, will field servants go to 
work on the fields of their BaluhL creditors. 
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Part III — Life History of the Individual 

C ll a p t Q t tX 

Birth and Childhood 

(I) Introduction to S^xaal Life 

For the young people among the Baluhit^ bays ns well as girls, 
there is no formal initiation into sexual life. There is one fea^t. Jfliiro 
Ashland (Krishna's birth festival), when <be Bit lu hi 8adliu id ay 
conduct a rite which bears resemblance to an initiation ceremony. 
But the ceremony is not performed on all children and for many 
on whom it is performed it is$ a oiere formality without practical 
value. The Balahis have no circumcision. 

However, Bui ah j children obtain an early knowledge of ecx 
matters from the talk and conduct of their parents and other near 
relatives who speak freely and openly of such things oven in ordinary 
conversation. At night; the parents, the married brothers with their 
wives, and the unmarried children* all sleep together in the satire 
narrow huh There the children nalti rally become aware of every’ 
thing that lakes place and very carly acquire a knowledge of sexuoJ 
matters, The ritual of birth and marriage ceremonies contains songs 
about the most intimate details of married life, and their enact men I 
favours the discussion of such topics. The children arc, of course, 
interested listeners and aro not excluded from such gatherings. Small 
children are even allowed to attend the birth of a child. I know of one 
sin all boy who was expressly called home from school as his mother 
was having a baby. He watched tho event with greatest interest and 
afterwards was able to repeat every detail of the child’s arrival 
and his mother's behaviour to hts amused audience in school. When 
the women attending the birth were reproached for having allowed 
the boy to witness the birth, they shrugged their shoulders and 
said; "He is only a baby; what does he nude refund r However, 
l igger children are not permitted to bo present at a birth though, 
of course, much depends on the tfrcuinstances and on the fctdirig 
of the Butalii family in which the child is bum. 

Children acquire further sex i in 3 knowledge from expressions 
which the Bain his. as also the other taste people, use very often, 
even in the most ordinary tasks and actions, and which have 
reference to the most intimate scximl organs and net tuns, or their 
abuse. In times of excitement and anger or during a quarrel terms 
arc used which leave nothing hidden regarding the sexual life and 
ite abuse. Children hear all these expressions daily and very often 
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use them to®, al first without knowing tlieir meaning which they 
learn soon enough. Their jwcnls do not punish children for using 
such expressions: indeed they often lake delight irt hearing their 
little ones swear and abuse. ■'Look!" they say. "how our youngster 
can curse and swear though ho is still so small! If any child 

lucks knowledge in such matters the older boys and girls will not 
be ilow to enlighten them or even lead them Lo abuse in the same 
way. It is said (hat small children sometimes imitate the sestml ads 
of I heir parents by, ns they sny\ playing 'father and mother'. Their 
parents frown on them, thmtgh Indulgently, if they see them titling 
in Eliis way* 

From early childhood live Bala hi* us every low-caste Hindu, is 
^cXH'Diisduiis. The final thing that even llie smaller children look 
for* when a dog hag puppies 1J ls it a male or female? 1 For them 
a horse is not just a hoiB$, it is a stallion or o mare; a dog is either 
i\ lie-dog or n hitch. Bahihia never make mistakes in regard to this. 
But E h i s all-dominating sex-consciOUsness forbids all casual intimacy, 
even the moat harmleap contact, between persons of the opposite 
-ex. And the Ba talus take it for granted that a man who simply 
smiles el a woman or girl is making amatory advances, 

Sexual intercourse between half-grown boys and girls occurs, but 
not very frequently, since from childhood they are separated ul piny 
and ai work. It b more frequent that boys or girls learn homosexual 
practices from their older companions, and this especially during 
ihe hoi season when there is tittle work to do and the children 
remain the whole day out on the fields gracing the cattle. There 
they are left So themselves without supervision. Love-affairs between 
adolescent boys and girls arc relatively rare because girls go to live 
with their husbands at a very early uge r indeed soon after their 
First menstruation. But chi Id-widows who are permitted to remarry 
only after coming to maturity ore often, secretly courted by unmarried 
youths or young men whose wives are still too ynung for married 
life. And, us the hoys say, these girls amply return their attentions* 

The Butahls have no puberty rites for boys, nor any special 
ceremonies For reception into the caste on their attaining maturity. 
The Baluhi boys attain puberty generally at the age of 13 to 16 yearn. 
They change much mentally and physically within a short time, 
During puberty they grow rapidly* The pleasantly plump and almost 
girlishly suit features of a Bnlahi boy before puberty become C0 | irEt ^ 
and clumsy the pale lirown complexion of their *kin gets a da3 
hue, in el at u re they become thin and over-grown* Mentally t ey 
change even more; ihe merry, soft-hearted, slightly girlish wy? ■> 
early childhood become rough und clumsy. sod very sensual tu 
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The girls da not change so rapidly. Even alter their first 
menstruation they retain long their girlish character. But after some 
time whe they have begun to live wills their husbands they begin 
to grow and to blossom and frequently develop into attractive young 
women. 

(2) The First Menstruation (ka p j-e niyai) «) 

A special ceremony is performed when a girl attains the age of 
puberty and has her first menstruation. As soon as the menstruation 
takes place, the girl is separated and secluded in a corner of the 
house, There she must remain hidden for the next few days, and 
she must especially avoid being seen by men. even her nearest male 
relatives. She is not permitted to comb her hair or to wash herself. 
Sho is regarded as unclean, and all she touches is polluted. She may 
not cook or carry water. She takes her meals apart from the family. 
She Is permitted to leave the house only for calls of nature, and 
that only in the dark, cither before dawn or after sunset. Similar 
rules apply, in a more lenient form, to every following menstruation. 
During such periods women are considered unclean and are not 
allowed to perform their household duties. But they may go to the 
fields for work. 

On the fourth or fifth day the menstruating girl goes, accom¬ 
panied by the older wmnenfolk of the family, to the well or river in 
order to purify herself. There she bathes and changes her clothes 
winch she washes herself. The women who help her to bathe must 
also lake a bath and wash their clothes because by touching ihe girl 
they too have become unclean. After that all return home, deanecd 
from alt effects of menstruation. 

It appears that the Ha I ulus do not know the physiological cause 
of nicn&Iruntion, nor have they any mythical explanation for it. The 
men say: Its n womens affair! They always must have something 
^pfdiil, a nd fittd |[ rather uniioylng - thfii th^ luivc every 

month a time when they cannot cook or carry water for the house¬ 
hold, However, the Balahis are well aware that with beginning 
pregnancy a woman ceases to have her monthly period. During 
menslrnation sexual intercourse is forbidden. 

It Is customary that soon after the first menstruation, on the 
second nr third day following, the parents of the girls husband arc 
informed of the event and Invited to fetch her to her husband’s house. 
According to Balahi custom the girl has long since been married 
but she has not yet begun to live with her boy husband. Her married 

*•} kappr ityoi proh-ibly derives from kapre at hai or kaprt t « Kola 
which rrn^tLH: coming from ihe clothe. 
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life will now begin. People believe that unless the girl Lb brought 
to her husband and begins h> live wilh him goon after her first 
menstruation* she will become sterile. But another reason for the 
early consummation of the marriage is fear for iht good name of the 
girl rand her parent** Sex mil intercourse, outride wedlock, especially 
if pregnancy ensues. Is a groat dishonour and shame for the girl 
and her family. And there is a great danger of such an eventuality 
for the girl usually lives ip the same house and room with many 
male relatives. Moreover. Bftlnhi girls are not kept En seclusion hut 
go out to work id the fields arid, consequently, have many oppor¬ 
tunities to slip away for a meeting with a secret lover. Though 
boys and girls are kept apart in daily life by the division of work 
which keeps them occupied at different places, and public opinion 
does not tolerate the meetings of adolescent boys and girls, there are 
many occasions for secret rendezvous* 

The Balahis believe ihnt after the first menstruation strung 
sexual Impulses arise In n girl bo that she begins to neglect her dtitles 
and soon gives Way to such impulses and desires. For this reason 
parents arc anxious to send a daughter to her young husband as 
soon as passible so that she can satisfy such impulses in a lawful 
manner. The parents of the girfs husband too are usually quite 
™fly tf > receive a daughter-in-law Into their family, indeed so 
valuable Is n helping hand in their field and house that they usually 
invite her parents to send the girl even before the first menstruation 
has taken place. This happens in particular when the husband of the 
girl is already grown Up and anxious to start a family of Ins own. 

Only a girl whose husband has died in infancy may remain wish 
her parents for n longer period. But also for her the parents soon 
Ijcgln to make arrangements for a second marriage, afraid lest the 
girl may bring shame upon them unless they allow her to gratify her 
sexual Impulse by marriage. And there Ik indeed much reason for 
anxiety; for the Balahis themselves admit that adolescent girle have 
nothing else on their minds but how to satisfy their sexual desires. 
But in this respect boys ore not much different from girls and an 
early consummation of the marriage appears to the Bn lab is the best 
means to escape unpleasant and extremely embarrassing sit nations 
which arc oilier wise sure to ensue. 

However, old people still speak of the limes when a B&lnhl girl 
was not married before her Ifitb year. Child-marriage appears to 
a relatively recent introduction among tho Balnhis. ft con generally 
be observed in. Central India that tribes and castes which formerly 
did not practice child-marriage are introducing it now 10 conform 
with the traditional practice of the high-caste Hindus. The practice of 
early marriages is introduced even among the aboriginal Bhils and 
F a * h *t Tl»# Child t-eb ol Hurl 7 
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Korkin, while among the higher Hindu castes there is a tendency to 
delay th$ marriage o! their anna and daughters till they leave school. 
Some Bahtins deplore the evil consequences Of early marriages which 
often exhaust the vitality of the young con pies nnd precipitate the 
young women into motherhood when they are still physically unfit 
to giving birth to strong and healthy children* But present custom 
decrees otherwise and no Bulahi will act contrary customs and 
traditions which are universally observed by the higher castes of the 
country <e ) + 

No statistics arc available about the age of girls at their first 
menstruation* Between 13 and 16 years seems to I ft 1 (he most common 
age, since girls are rarely sent to their husbands earlier than that. 


(3) Pregnancy and Child - b i r t h 

In the following table is given the age of 200 mothers at the 
birth of their first child* The dates were taken from the official 
Baptism Registers of the li Catholic Missions at Xliandwa and Aulia 
and muv claim more Correctness than the usual statistics of the 
Census Reports which give the age of women and children only 
approximately. 

Age of mothers at the birth of their first child: 


Age of mrn'hcra: | No, of women- 


12 

3 

13 

10 

14 

11 

15 

21 

16 

29 

17 

31 

18 

94 

19 

19 


Ago of mothers:; 

No. of women: 

20 

16 

21 

8 

22 

5 

23 

5 

24 

1 

25 

I 

26 

5 

27 

I 


According to these statistics the average age of Balnhi girls at 
the hi rib of their first child is 17 years nnd six months. This cor* 
responds roughly with the statistics of Bulnhi women collected by the 


EIm^w completely the Ihilidiis have conformed to the Hindu custom 
of child marring*, Ir shown in line records of the Census of India 1931; 
*■ . taster q the Central Province only 11 had a higher percentage of 

girts married below the age of IS than the Bahl,i*, of India 1931: 

>nl. XU, part I, p. ISO). Of 27.481 Balnhi fenintei 2,714 (or 10 per coni) 
Wfinj urouty married below the ng a of 13 , Of nil R nlmhi males between 
it- age of seven lo ihirtefio 16,5 p^r tent were married, while there were 44 

(he ^ ^ ou P v* Bulnhl female, (Cennia of 

Mia 1931: voL X1 I k part I, p. 200) 
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Census Officer of Holkar St a to in 1911. III.- figure?? arc, however, 
not quite exact since the ago of the mothers was not certain and hail 
in man y cases to be gue&sed. 

Age of mothers at the birth of their first child: 


A^e ol mothers: 

No. ot women: 

Ago of mothers; 

No. of woman; 

12 

167 

27 

38 

13 

257 

28 

63 

14 

1.071 

29 

23 

15 

2.858 

30 

126 

is 

4,393 

31 

2 

n 

3-281 

32 

11 

18 

5.774 

33 

10 

19 

1,804 

34 

6 

20 

3.975 

33 

15 

21 

407 

36 

5 

22 

053 

37 

l 

23 

142 

38 

4 

21 

226 

39 


25 

414 

40 

9 

2G 

39 

41 

— 



42 

1 


The average age of Ralohi women in Molkar Stale at the birth of 
tEieir first child is thus 17 years and 10 months. Gr r if only the years 
between 12 and 27 are considered (as in the previous table) the 
average ago is 17 years and 8 months. 

These statistics show that most B&lnhi girls give birth to their 
first child between the ages of 16 and 19 years. Premature births 
and miscarriages* however are not included in these tables. It is said 
that many young wives have miscarriages or give birth to children 
prematurely, a fact which is not surprising since a young girl's body 
is not yet fully developed at such an early age and consequently 
cannot always bear the strain of pregnancy. However, it cannot bo 
maintained that early pregnancy is mainly the cause of sickness and 
sterility of Baiahi women. Li may often to a certain degree impair 
their health: but the harm done by a too early beginning of child- 
bearing is somewhat mitigated by the custom of allowing a young 
woman frequent visits to her parents !n whose homo she can rest and 
recuperate. Furthermore, custom does not compel her to spend her 
whole time within the narrow walls of an unhealthy home, but much 
of her life is passed out of doors in the fresh air, an advantage which 
is often denied to her otherwise mure privileged sisters of the higher 
castes. 

When her body is fully developed, a Bala hi woman generally 
gives birth to healthy and strung children. The high mortality among 

7 * 
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babies is due largely to lack ot care and hygiene as well as to luck 
of proper nourishment. The children usually do well as long us the 
mother can feed them sufficiently. Bui after fi few months, when the 
mother's milk dries up. the babies often become weak nntl under¬ 
nourished; the Raiahis rarely can afford the luxury of cow’s milk 
fur their children; rice-water mixed with gur, and the hardly 
digestible jotrri bread are the only substitutes for a mother’s milk. If 
the babies ill this state of Undernourishment get sick, they naturally 
often succumb and die. Lack of nourishment is also the reason why 
twins ao seldom survive the first year of life. The mother is often 
relieved if one of the twins dies soon after birth so that the surviving 
baby can lie fed properly. But only too often both twins die one 
after the other. 

Bafalii women have as a rule many children. Two hundred 
Biitahl women of the Xiraar District questioned as to the number of 
their children, had horn altogether 837 children, which is on the 
average more than four for each woman. Among these women there 
wore many who had not yet readied their menopause and therefore 
had a fair chance of giving birth to more children. According to the 
Census Report of the Holkar Slate 1941, 3103 women of the UuUU 
caste aged 13 and over were questioned as Lu the number of children 
they had born. In the average a hundred women had bom 
h7d children! It is not exceptional for a littklii woman to give birth 
to ten and more children. But the mortality in large families is very 
high- 

Unlahi women age quickly and appear lo slop bearing children 
soon after reaching the age of thirty-five. The average age of 50 mo¬ 
thers at the time when they had given birth to iheir last child was 
35 years. However, LI was impossible to asnerlain the reason for this 
early sleriiitj. In some eases the husband may have become sick hf 
sterile, or tlie unman may have become barren for other reasons. The 
highest age on the records, available to me. of a mother at child birth 
was 13 years. {There is no doubt about the exact age of this Balnbl 
woman because her age was recorded in the Baptism Register of the 
Catholic .Mission at Khmtdwa.) According to statistics, it appears that 
those mothers who bore their first child oi an early ;i;- a ceased 
relatively early having children. Of forty mothers who had born their 
first child between the age of 14 to ]7 years the average bore Iheir 
last child at yours and 1! months. The oldest lumber among them 
was forty wh*’n her last child was born. 

The RaUhla want us many children as possible. .Sterility is con¬ 
sidered a disgr ace, a curse of the gods. Women who have no children 
visit kirnon- temples, (lie gods of fecundity are invoked, coconuts are 
offered under a sacred pipal tree (Ficus rdigima). Sometimes a 
bedstead tn miniature is construded am] hung on the branch^ of the 
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tree, or placed under it. Childless women al&o have recourse ;o magic 
and witchcraft to obtain their heart's desire. Dr £ hoy cull a &adhu to 
pray and recite incantations over them. 

The Balohis. of course, understand the connection between sexual 
Intercourse and pregnancy. They know that the body of the child is 
formed in the moltier's womb in nine months' time. Tills growth is 
described* a* the Baluhis picture it lo themselves* hi a song (martial) 
which is recited during the funeral feast. In the first month, the 
Baluhis say, the foetus is nirmnl (like water)* In the second month 
the blood is formed: palfto khira. fn the third month she blond l>eco- 
mes thick; rahat ka dala. In the fourih month the flesh is formed: 
mat f ktt gola. In the fifth mouth the hands and feet are developed: 
pmvH mag &iikare. In the sixth month the 1w:dy is completed: ang 
ko xidhari. Jn the seventh month the body begins to live and to move: 
a fad muk chhtita. In the eigluh month the foetus is complete and 
merely flouts In the fluid of the uterus: nthya<i ko n a hr. Then in the 
ninth month birth takes place: nan dwara paya: (he boat Is launched! 

Tim Balahis believe i hat the seventh month is a critical month 
when tunny abortions and mis carriages lake place. At that time 
therefore pregnant women wear amulets which are obtained from the 
laruNX (magician). The amulet should not lie removed till after the 
child's birth, when it La thrown Into a river. The ftarwra* of course, 
must receive gifts for the amulet, according to the means of the preg¬ 
nant womnifs husband. However, should (be amulet prove unsuc¬ 
cessful in preventing an abortion, the amulet b discarded In rti-sup- 
pnintmemt and abuses and invectives an? heaped upon (he inefficient 
franoft It often occjirs that a pregnant woman fearing to have a 
miscarriage in this critical month mnkep a vow to go on pilgrimage 
or to present gifts to a xudhu or temple in order to ward off the 
dreaded calamity. 

As to the origin of the child's soul* the Bahtins are ignorant. 
They commonly Ijclicve, with other Hindus, in the transmigration of 
souls. Usually they do not bother much about tin? soul of a child, but 
when directly questioned on this point they usually say that in 
their opinion the soul comes from Shag wan. They maintain that 
Bbzigwnn has crested only a limited number of souls which have 
been reborn ever since. 

The Balahis talieve that under certain circumstances a woman 
may become pregnant also without sexual intercourse (Cl. the myth 
of the origin of the first Bal&hi, the son of Sukati), by taking a bath 
in a full-moon night or by passing under a Mango Irce in flower, 
and there are several stories current umuug the Balahis of women 
having conceived after sexual intercourse with bhats (demons). 
The children of such n union are horn either with monstrous defor¬ 
mities or possess magical powers. 
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Chapter X 

Birth of the Child 

(1) The Day of Birth 

As soon as the mother begins to feel the pangs of birth, sha 
receives ghi (clarified butler} and ..rod (Phase-oitis mdiatus — u 
pulse) to cat. Soon the mid-wife is called in. The midwife (dai, or 
dayon in the Nimari dialect) is always a Balnhi. The Nimar Balaliis, 
contrary to the custom of the Katia Balahis who lake their mid-wives 
from tho Sweeper caste, have mid-wives of their own caste. In this 
respect the Ximar Buluhie feci themselves superior to the Katin 
Balaliis because they do not allow their women to he touched by a 
mvhtrimj though in other regards they are considered inferior to 
the Katias. 

A Balnhi doi receives no training in ohslelrics to qualify her for 
her task. She may have learned to attend women in child-birth 
because her mother was a mid-wife; hut any woman who is willing 
to practice mid wifery may do so. It is not necessary that she is in 
any way more intelligent or mote skilled in her task than other 
women. On the contrary, mid wifery is regarded as an ■ unclean 1 ' 
■work and, consequently, respectable women arc reluctant to attend 
■women other tliun near relatives in child-birth. The opprobrium con- 
situs mainly in accepting money for services rendered to a woman 
in child-birth. A woman who helps a relative or neighbour in having 
a baby has only to lake a bath afterwards and she is ‘clean - but 
professional mid-wives who accept payment and attend also women 
m oilier cagtre do- not stood high m the opinion of die people No 
wonder, therefore, that few Balnhi women feel a vocation fnr mid¬ 
wifery. And really skilled mid wives are extremely rare l„ Ganesli- 
tok! for instance, a suburb of Kliandwa, the dai is nr. old woman, 
almost blind and deaf, and of unclean habits. f n another village 
M miles from Kbandwa, there are two mid-wives who attend Balnhi 
as well as Ingh-castc women of the villages In the neighbourhood 
One of thorn is old. half-blind and below average Intelligence, The 
other one is Indeed clever and well versed i n applying quack 
medicines, but she u a so the ‘had woman of the village. 'Though 
the mother of ten children, she has given great scandal to tiio 
villagers by loose living. She is also said in lie an adept in preparing 
phonons drugs which she supplies for a high fee to people who 
require I tem In another village no woman was willing to act as 
a mid-wife. The village panel, therefore ordered a young girl to be 
the mid-wife of the village. For some lime the girl was farced to 
attend every delivery in the village and to lend a helping hand tilt 
*bc was found competent enough and willing to follow this vocation 
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When called to attend a delivery, the dvyan pule on her wonfrt 
and dirtiest rags since all her clothes become unclean through the 
touch of the woman in child-birth. As the only professional in¬ 
strument she brings a sickle with which to cut the umbilical cord- 
Other women may also attend but they lend their assistance only 
hi a more remote manner and it possible avoid touching the woman 
5u child-birth. When the delivery is near, the woman in labour 
squats on her heels on the ground. At an easy birth the day&n has 
very liiilc to do. She just takes the child when it comes 'out of the 
prison*! ns the Balahle say. and lays it down on a sheet spread on 
the floor. For the new-born child must first tie put on the tap of 
Mother Earth! With her sickle the dof then cut* tile umbilical cord 
[uhe r). This is called unfa kaffin, i. e. the cutting of the Lube. But it 
is customary that the mother, even If she cannot cut the cord herself, 
makes at least the first Incision. The cutting of the umbilical cord 
Is considered particularly polluting unless performed by the mother 
liBTselt Among the Kuiia Bnhihis this operation is performed by 
n Sweeper woman; not even the child's mother can do it* It happened 
some years ago that a Katin woman bore a child attended by a 
Nimar Bala hi mid-wife. When U cause to the cutting ot the umbilical 
cord, the altending dai 1nsisled on the mother making at least the 
first Incision which the parturient woman refused to do F The women 
could not come to terms and thus the umbilical cord was nut cut 
at all. While the a Iter-birth was disposed of by the tffli. the child 
carried Use umbilical cord on its body till it dried up and fell off 
by ItedL 

tf the dai cots the umbilical cord, she gets a fee of four annas 
(in case of a hoy) or of two nnnns (for a girl) immediately after 
the operation. The wound is rubbed with hatdi (turmeric) to prevent 
infection. The umbilical cord is wrapped around the neck of this 
baby and removed only after five days. Then it is buried carefully 
somewhere in the court-yard to prevent another woman from getting 
hold of it and using it fur magical purpose# which might endanger 
the life of the newborn child, if the birth is difficult and the labour 
protracted, the mid-wife helps as best as she can. She massage# the 
body of the woman in labour and pulls and presses with all her 
strength. If, in spite of ail these device#, all hope of ft successful 
delivery is lost, she trie? to tear the child from the mother^ womb 
with her bare hand#. Or she cuts the body inside the womb 
into pieces and remove# the parts. In some cases mother and child 
are left to die together. 

Very seldom, a man who ha# the reputation of ft quack, may 
be called in a# ei last resort. Hia eyes are blind-folded to prevent 
his seeing the woman. But usually also his semes avail# mother 
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and child bul little in these circumstances. Even if ihe child is horn, 
the mother often dies alter a fen days from the injuries received 
hy the violent practices employed in assisting the hlrth. 

Sometimes, when human ingenuity proves insufficient, the dal 
takes refuge to magical practices in order to facilitate the hirth- 
A golden nose-ring \»ntW) of a newly married girl is Interlaced in 
the hair-knot of the woman in travail. Sometimes if no golden nose¬ 
ring is at hand, n certain root (unt knnta) is used. Jt is smeared with 
a paste of rice and fcuffit (a nd powder contained in the fruit of 
pMIfppiiWjm*), before It is tieti in I he hair-knot. As booh 
as the child is horn, these amulets must i*r removed, clue the mother 
is believed to lose too much blood. 

If the child is born dead or (here is a miscarriage, the dai shows 
the body to the father, not to the mother. The remains are buried 
without ceremony In a corner of the court-yard, or thrown on a 
dung-heap. A foetus is not regarded as a human being, and a de¬ 
formed child is always killed and secretly hurried to avoid the 
gossip ol the village. In one village where a Holalii woman had on 
abortion, the still-born foetus was only about six Inches in size. 
The mother gave it to her half-grown boy and told him to hurv 
it in a dung-heap. But the boy showed it to all his play-males who 
tossed it about and played with it. When they got tired of playing 
tlwy .-imply throw the body away in the jungle where a dog found 
and devoured it. The woman was the target of the village gossip 
for a few day* and was teased good-humouredly till some mher event 
attracted the attention of the village community. 

Sometimes the mid wife is called to procure an abortion. Il is 
true that most Balahis want and like to have many children. Hut if 
the Child is the result of illicit intercourse, for instance, of a widow 
or of an unmarried girl, ihe dai is frequently approached to do 
away with the unwelcome child. For in case of an illegitimate birth 
the child cannot be kept by the mother, hoi must be disponed of 
More It* mother can In? reconciled to the caste community The moot 
convenient way of getting rid of the child is to let if die aL the 
moment of delivery. For a small extra-remuneration the da nan mw 
1* brought to lend her help j n this mailer, 

Abortions are said to be procured quite frequently. If u woman 
has already many children and is afraid of child birth, or if -he 
has a quarrel wilh her husband and wants to revenge herself, but 
most often when ihe discovery of an iliiciic inttmaev % hared from 
an inopportune birth, on abortion is desired and ilu* i- procured 
will, no uneasy conscience. Though such practices arc more or less 
strongly disapproved by the community, they do not call for imn- 
itfuneiiL by LUe village punch. 
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Drugs for procuring an abortion nre usually En be hud from 
I he Imwknre who wander from vi Jingo u* vi lingo and Hell quack 
medicines, aha from Korku and G*>nd women and other aboriginals 
who know certain herbs with abortive effects* But generally the 
mid-wives of the Ualnhto have their own recipe for the preparation 
of SUCit mixtures. For insjunee: They mix two or three eggg with 
three years old jaggery [course, dark-eablured sugar) and Much 
Ititi (StmmuM indteum)- If i ilia mixture is token early in the 
morning lor a tew consecutive days, the abortion is certain to take 
piuec* Another popular abortive is kulthi (a kind of pulse) which 
is boiled und left to eland for three In five days. Is is more effective 
it mixed with ha in boo dust, black pepper- and three years old jaggery 
(tfur) + instead of ktilthi I he trulls of Anjun [Ttrmuitilia arjutmj du 
as well. Alsu mahtta fniiEH f-Oa.^j'o fat if olio rarh^) which have been 
boiled are said to lie effective. The seeds of papula {Ctirica paputiti) 
are also used as an abortive medicine. 

These medicines, and Ihe secret assistance of the mid-wife make 
it unlikely that an unwanted child is bora alive. Bahtin women 
frequently realise that these drugs and herbs are dangerous ro their 
health anti are apt to make o woman using them sterile But since 
it is generally a widow who is in need of such 'medicine*, she does 
not much care if she becomes sterile after she has Inal all hope of 
remarriage. 

The Bnlabis call it an easy birth when the head of the baby 
comes out first. If the baby Is burn with the feet foremost the birth 
is generally a difficult one. Children barn in such -i manner are 
believed to be particularly susceptible to he struck by lightning 
during a thunderstorm. Therefore during a storm such a parson 
should not have sexual intercourse with his married partner, because 
in such a situation both are likely to be kilted immediately by 
lightning. If the child lies crosswise in the womb it is considered 
certain that only death can result for the child, and often also for 
the mother. As a rule, however, deliveries are quick and easy. The 
organism of the young mother is flexible and Lhc body of a Baluhi 
baby* even the head, is Usually very sen till. The delivery as such 
is commonly no great risk to mother or child, but it is the assistance 
of the mid-wife which provides the element of danger. It often 
happens that a mother gets puerperal fever because of the dirtiness 
of the uiEd-wife who in her manipulations has infected the mother. 
A good number of women die in uMld-hed or are ailing a long time 
after child-birth, Some raid-wives know certain medicines which 
appear tu be very helpful in puerperal foyer, but they usually charge 
heavily for their poisons. They are even said to delay a cure with 
the intention of prolonging their assistance and increasing their 
remuneration* 
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If the delivery haa been succesful th>' pin renin is buried in 
secrecy bo Hint no other woman may find and use it as a charm 
or ior magical purposes both of which would he fatal to the child's 
life. Then mother and child are bathed by Lite dai in warm water. 
The body ol the child is smeared, wish ghi or butter 10 keep its ^kin 
smooth and warm, A bedstead is placed Home where in a dark 
corner of the house or veranda. Thera the mother has to remain 
for the nexi few days. The baby i« In side her and covered with she 
same blanket. Later the child is placed in a hammock prepared of 
old rags and suspended from the ceiling ol the house. A mat or 
curtain is often used to conceal mother and child from the eyes ol 
the people and to keep away the fresh air which, since it also allows 
entrance To all kinds of evil spirits which might harm the child, is 
considered to lie particularly harmful to mother and chi hi. 

It is no wonder that the mortality of women in child-birth is 
high- This is due, first, to the environment: The Bakhis live generally 
in unhealthy quarters and dirty surroundings which are veritable 
hot beds of infection and bacilli. Then, most of the Eatable have no 
house fit for fl delivery; and even if the house is a good one t the 
necessary cleanliness is often lacking. The place of con fine mem, 
moreover, is not in the besi part of she house but in a dark, small, 
dirty corner of the house ur veranda, without light and ventilation. 
Other causes which raise (lie mortality rate of maternity cases are 
ihe bad physical conditions of the Balahi mother*: Often they are 
infected with venereal dEseuscs, their constitution is weakened by 
undernourishment and frequent sickness, in particular by ever 
recurrent attacks of malaria. Pregnant women have usually to work 
in house and field till the very day of confinement and since they 
Iv'giu very early in life to bear children and one pregnancy quickly 
follows another, the orgqnism of the mother is quickly exhausted. 

Then, the standard of living of the Balnhis Is gcnemllv so low 
that, except tor a short time just after delivery, they can rarely 
afford a pregnant mother better nourishment. in the face of fbn 
litter lack of cleanliness and expert nursing by a trained 
ilie dangerous and harmful superstitious practices and the other 
wrongful manipulations ol the attendant women, we ca n only wonder 
that so many Balahi women survive child-birth. 

After al] is over, the dm' herself takes & bath and changes her 
clothes. I lien she goes home telling everybody she meets on the way 
of the happy evens. She may come back the next day and the fiv4 
following days to look after mother and child and to nurse them if 
iiL^esimry* Mother and child are kept as much apart os possible from 
ulher people, even from their own family It takes several days before 
even the father ol the child is permitted to look at his own child! 
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The mid-wife is paid for her ft£?rvices a fee of two rupees for 
a boy, and one rupee and a quarter for a girL Sometimes the dirty 
clothes which the mother wore in child-birth ere given to the datf, 

A 9 aoon as the news of Hie happy arrival has spread, the men 
of the Halahi quarters come together. If the father of the new-born 
baby is fairly wealthy and generous, a band will play ft serenade, 
or at least, ihe $ing will be blown vigorously. The other mint may 
sing till the child's father appears ami invites them to some 
entertn lament. Then nil sit down and chow tobacco or smoke a pipe. 
The father of the- child must pay a few rupees to the assembled 
community. He gives less if he is poor or if the new-born child is 
a girl This gift is called b/wfa and is usually turned into liquor 
for the men or ffur for the children* Besides this gife the musicians 
each gel an anna for their performance* 

After the men have gone away T the women and girls appear to 
present their congratulations. They sing and dante for about an 
hour till they loo arc entertained with gur and sugar. Each of I lie 
women may also get a pound of juari and a few paisa. When the 
women have gone the men come together once more to drink tiro 
liquor. They may also approach a Brahman and inquire of him ibe 
I nl urn of the child. The Brahman cosla the horoscope and presen Is 
the child with a name if such is required of him. However, nowadays 
the Bukihta often dispense with I he services of n Brahman, perhaps; 
to save the fee which the Brahman demands, ft amounts to four 
annas onl}-'. Of late, atao t the Balahta seem to have lost faith 
in lb esc forecasts of the future which ore so seldom happy for the 
Balahi child 

Nowadays it is customary for the father himself to assign a 
name In bis child. He never ventures to give the child his own name, 
or the name of its mother (in case the baby is a girl). For il is 
believed that a parent would die soon if a child is given the name 
of its father or mother, or indeed of any other relative. To Bakhta 
the personal name has a deep significance: It expresses one's self, 
n reality. It is something substantial which has a subtle, hut real, 
relation to the inner life-spirit of a person, to bis personality. 

This is probably also Lhe reason why the Bakhta are often 
reluctant to call cadi other by the personal name- Apart from 
modesty which allows no man to call his wife hv her name T and 
vice versa, the Bala his generally substitute a more general designation 
for Lhu real personal name when they address somebody. Relatives 
are usually addressed by terms which signify the relationship, Even 
strangers may be called "brother 1 or "father 1 or “son; a woman 
may be addressed as 'sister 1 or 'mother 1 or 'daughter', while bettor 
acquainted people are also called 'uncle 1 or "aunt". Sometimes a 
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man is railed after the nanus of ilia native village, nr after his 
profession, or after some peculiar personal charnel eristic. for Instance 
Him lame one"* or "the ene-eyed\ etc. The personal mi rue is rarely 
mentioned. Fear of evil spirits Is ttteo a reason why u person, in 
particular a child, is never culled by his real name a Her sunset. Xo 
mother will call her child by hie name during the night, for fear 
lest evil spirits overhear her and harm the child. 

y 11 melt sites even the proper designation id a near relationship is 
changed to a more remote one; A son often calls his fnlhcr Hmcleh 
or a daughter calls her mother "anser' nr 'woman', and vice versa 
with the enresponding appellations. Bm this custom may be din? 
to the Ui ct Hull children hear their parents being addressed in these 
more general terms by other people. They in-i tint trite them. 

Frequently a boy or girl gels a second name and this will be 
the one by which they ate called, while their real name is not even 
known in public, A limn frequently changes the name of his second 
wife and calls her by his first wife's name, indicating that she is 
as dear to him ns his first wife. 

Balahi boys usually receive as their name an epithet of Krlalmi, 
not the name 'Krishna' itself, but the name of Krishna^ relatives 
or friends, or the name of Kama or one of Ills foil ewers. Ba I ah i 
girls are oftc?n called after goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, ft in 
also a common practice to name children after the weekday on which 
they were born, a? Sonya (Monday), Manglyci (Tuesday), Budya 
(Wednesday), etc. Of leu quite beautiful names are given to a child, 
as Kcsar (Saffron), Easier! (Musk), Gulin (Rose), but also names 
of such bad significance ne M ally a (the dirty ojie) t Bury a (the bad 
one). Mam (dirl). Such offensive names are given to deceive 
malignant spirits who are supposed to take less notice of children 
called by such disreputable names. 

Almost all I he names which the Bala Ms select for their children 
are common among the higher castes nt the district. Such Baluhi 
names, u* Tolu, Oulu, and others, are however still iu \im and In 
the Xiiaar are peculiar In the caste. 

When the ceremony of name-giving is over, the men go to a 
liquor-shop where the lather of she new-bum baby must entertain 
the whole party. All this takes place on the day of the child's 
birth, or. if the birth has occured late iu the evening, on the following 
morning. 

The mother does not take any food on two or three days 
fallowing her delivery. She Is, however, permitted to lake u kind of 
lea which is called khaira pam (bitter water). After ihree days she 
receives her firsi meal, a gruel made of sauria (a small grain), 
par and ghl Only nfter the fifth day does the mother begin to take 
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her ordinary n seals. The child is not put to breast for the first three 
ikya, but its lips are sometimes moistened with cow’s milk. The 
Uuhibis believe that the mother * milk will mol flow or tiini it Is 
obnoxious in the child's health in the f s r=-t three days after delivery- 
Possibly, (bis custom has a deeper significance* because new-horn 
cow Mint buffalo calves Ton are not allowed to drink milk for the 
first three days of their life* 

i j) T he Siit h I } ay alter Birth: The D n y of € h a 11 i 

M a t a 

On the fifth day after birth the mid wife sweeps the house and 
gives it a coating with fresh cow -dung. She washes all the clothes 
touched by mother and child, and even the bed-stead on which the 
mother has lain. 

In the evening nil the women of the Hula hi community sneet at 
she house of birth* Now the least ol Chndi Mrs la, »ko called Bimata, 
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Fig, 1, Picture of ChnSEx Mata, 

k celeb rased, Chiitti Mata is the goddess of child-birth* She is Bup- 
posed to write the child's tale on his forehead during the coming 
night. The picture ol Chatii Main is painted, with cow-dung, in a 
thank (a magic square) on the wall over the mother's bed Sometimes 
five linen are drawn in the cluiuk with SfiidhuT (vermilion) instead 
of the face. Then a woman brings about a pound of Joan (millet) 
fiouTt and prior* il on the ground just under the duiufr, She hides 
a halya [mil (of the Bhilawan tree — rpua unarardhtm) and 

a copper coin in the pile. Sometimes five piles of sendJnir and five 
balls of cowdung are placed at the side of the pile ol jtMiri flour. 
Sow she woman who has drawn the chunk upon the wall, ofTers 
kuku ta sacred red powder) and rice before the imago of l hatti 
Mata and tics a red thread (koru s«J) around the child - neck, i In n 
she fetches a small brass plate (fhofi or nrfi) on which arc a diya 
(earthen oil lamp), two balls of ghat (or ghuugri t wheal and gram 
boiled together) stud twu balk uf wet ashes Irum the hcurth-lire, Ihc 
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mother fhen lakes the cL.ilJ In her arms mi leavea the house, accpm- 
ff nied by nil the women, On the anyan , the elevated place before 
the door, n woman draws another fh/iuh with jotiri flour, about six 
inches square. Five small atones and a copper coin are put on the 
rJ?Au/r, the atomy* signify the five days since the birth of the child. 
The mother, with the child uii her arms, slaps on the dieu Jr, and the 
mid-wife throws the four balls of glutt and ashes ever the mother s 
shoulders backwards. The two balls made of ashes signify that the 
hea rib-fire should never be extinguished, and the two balls of ghat 
that there should always be enough food in the house. 

Now the women begin to sing a hymn in honour of Chatti Mala* 
Binging they approach lie door of the house where Ibqv place a 
burning dung-cake. The mother raises one fool and holds it over 
the lire. This ceremony is meant to express the wish that there 
should always be a warming fin? in the house. Then the mother 
attempts to enter her house but the other women hold her back 
and force her to tel] them the name of her husband. After much 
teasing she pronounces the name and is allowed to enter. 

Now all the women taking part in (lie feast are fed with joarf 
bread, rice and dtif. After the meal the women sit down for a tuerrv 
“V and dance in honour of ilie Chatti Mata, so that the 
goddess may be pleased and grant her favours to the child. 

This ceremony is also a purification of the mother and her child. 
The purification is naowsaiy, the BaJalns maintain, because the 
mother had become unclean at the lime of delivery. And the child 
has to be purified because in a former birth it might have been of 
a lower caste. 


Late at night, when the women have departed and the "neats 
have gone to rest, the dot comes once more and makes a small pot 
from the ghat. She fills it with oil and lights a wick. The 
ii)a is placed upon the stone on which the mother is accustomed to 
squat when she bailies. Under the atone the mid-wife hides the five 
Stones which were placed on the eh auk before the door. Then die 
calls the mother to bring her child. Both are washed by the dsf 
As her fee for this sendee the dai gets a few annas and sometimes 
also the old clothes of the mother. 


fa) The Eleventh Day after the Child's Birth: 
i a 1 w a i p u j a “J, 

On the eleventh day Chatti Mata is believed to depart from the 
house and the occasion is celebrated by a sacrifice. In the past days 


( '} Jttlwai Is the terra used for the unveiling cl the bride in her bridal 
array before the bridegroom; here die baby is shown to all for the first time. 
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tiie parents of the happy mother and other relatives have been In¬ 
formed of the event Usually the nai is aetii to invite the guests. 
Mr the Invitation is conveyed through casual travellers who puss 
through the village or meet in the bazaar. If a special messenger is 
sent, he must lake sweets (piirf) to the house of the parents-in-law, 
lie says: “lour daughter lias had a baby. Therefore the child's 
father sends you purl What Ls your intention? Are you coming?'* 
r l he parents mate lhe usual Inquiries about the health of the mother 
and child nnd then decide whether they will come for the jalirai 
ceremony. If the 3 r are poor and fear the expenses* they make an 
excuse that implies that they are not coming. The nai gets u rupee 
fur his message or an equivalent present in kind. Pour families give 
less. 

It often, happens Ihat [he young woman when she feels the 
time of delivery approaching asks to be brought to her parents 1 
house. In Ibis case it is the parents of her husband who are invited 
to Ihe jaltvai puja. The parents of the child’s mother present Rome 
gifts to the son-in-law: a turban, or a Inin-cluEli, often also a shirt; 
tn tlLeir daughter a skirt, a blouse* or a iugra (main upper garment), 
U they are well-to-do* they may invite other relatives and even the 
whole village community for the feast which is also called barm. 

The feast begins with a meal. After Lhe meal mother nnd child 
are dressed up in new clothe^ and lhe following ceremony lakes 
place: A thank is drawn before lhe door of the house. On this 
chauk a bta (pearsfiaped small brass-put) is placed. A 
copper coin is ihrown into the Jofa. Then a yoke, or the 
beam of a weaving loom, is planed on the ground before 
the chauk. The parents of lhe newborn child are directed to 
lake their places on the yoke. The mother carries her child in her arms, 
almost smothered under heavy clothes. Before ihcm Is set a brass 
plate i a Mi) with rice, kuku r a diya^ and two balls made of ashes and 
two balls of ghat, lhe wick of the diya is 111. Now four girls 
approach and each puts kuku (red paint) first on the father's, then 
on the mother s, and lastly on the child's forehead. The muhwifo 
for another woman) throws the four balls over (he mothers 
shoulder. The child's maternal grand-father pays a fee of two annas 
in the girls and the woman. Then a sheet is spread over the head 
and the shoulders of the child's father, a copper coin is tied In a 
corner of the sheet, His wife's scarf is ioined to the man's doth* 
After a while the nai opens the knot and takes lhe coin as his fee. 

This ceremony resembles a certain rite in the wedding ritual 
and Is indeed considered as a renewal of the same. Among the 
Balahis iv marriage la really completed only when blessed with a 
child. Before this u marriage is often dissolved and man and wife are 
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regarded as no itiora ihan just hoy und girl. Bui after the birth of 
a child they are really mini and wife. 

After this ceremony has taken place the young mother In again 
brought before ihe image nl the Chatti mala, carrying her chili] in 
her arm*. The women who accompany her begin to sing: dial Dewi 
mattt wo — man Are man ora — pure kiya — man Dzwi wot (On 
now. divine mother! the heart's work has been fulfilled, ray goddess!) 

In plain words: "Depart now, goddess, wlirii had to be done, 
has been dune I ^ 

Tlif women sing these words repealing dieci again and again. 
After this song they sing other songs and also dance till Jate in 
the night. 

After all the guests have departed or ore gone to rest, the dai 
tomes once more as on the sisth day after birth and bathes mother 
and child. 


(4) The 21 st Day after Birth 

From the day of delivery till ihe 21st day, or sometimes even 
for as long as five weeks, the baby's mother may not be left alone. 
Her hair is smeared with ktiku. I ho sue red red' powder. She may 
not leave the house for fear evil spirits may hurl her or 
her child. But when she must leave the house for a call of nature 
somebody of the family, usually a child, must accompany her. For 
Iho first five days the young mm her, when she goes out. carries a 
sickle on her head: after these five days she carries the sickle on 
her shoulder. When she returns, the sickle is placed on her bed 
under the blanket. Iron fe supposed to ward off sickness and the 
? imp eilgp of (he sieklo i# believed io frighten away the evil spirits. 

During this time of lying-in the yuung mother is regarded aa 
unclean and therefore is not allowed to cook or to fetch water from 
(lie well. Her bust mud tog must keep away from her and is not 
permitted to sleep with her. If possible Ihe woman is given richer 
njoals at this tune bread prepared with ghi, wheat bread or a dish 
of rice instead of the heavy and (indigestible joari bread. 

In poor families, however, the number of days of rest for the 
mother after her confinement arc often considerably curtailed. Some- 
times the rites of purification are performed ulrendv after a fortnight 
in order to enable the woman to take over her household duties 
or to work in the fields. But even if the mother is obliged to leave 
the house for a while, her baby is never broughl into the open nir 
m particular not when the sky is cloudy The Bafahis ore convinced 
hat the sultriness caused by cloudy weather is especially harmful 
the child a health. Nor do the Bain his like people to look at i 
new-born child, for fenr of ihe evil eye. Even ihe father of the child 
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Ifi nut allowed to see his offspring for the first five days. Some 
women are supposed to have the evil eye, and those with piercing 
looks are suspected as witches and carefully prevented from seeing: 
the child. Even when the baby is already a few years old, the mother 
will try to keep it out of sight of such a woman who, in fact, may 
be quite harmless and good-natured. Bala hi mothers, in general, do 
nol like it if one admires their children's beauty or strength, they Fear 
that such Compliment* will draw on the child the attention of evil 
spirits. A mother whoso child has been praised may complain; 'This 
woman has eaten my child! fTc/i aural mere bachche ko khayi)** n }* 
Balahi mothers believe that such words of admiration and praise are 
often inspired by jealousy and cnvj T > sentiments which in themselves 
are apt to harm a child and make It sicken and waste away. “An 
evil wish is like a poisonous arrow which pierces the tender heart 
of a child/ 1 

On the 21st or 31st day after the delivery, and sometimes, as 
we have Seen. even after a fortnight only, mother and child undergo 
their last purification- Kow and then this ceremony is already 
combined with the jalwai ceremony. The mother, -accompanied by 
the other women of the Family, steps before the door of the house, a 
sickle on her shoulder. She scatters jOflrf grains in all directions. 
Then she lifts two earthen or brass water pots on her head and takes 
a lota in her hand. The women then lead her lo a well or stream. 
There the woman bathos and changes her clolhes which she abac 
washes- The other women help her. Then she fills the two water 
vessels and the lola which she brought with water and curries them 
home. Arriving at the house she puts the vessels down at their 
customary place- Then she touches all the pots in Ihe house* 
uaying: “BAon'^a, bhartyar This is a blessing am! means: May 
this pot always bo full! Or she says: “JHidHjfo rita” (May this 
empty pot be filled!) This rite expresses the conviction that the 
woman is clean now from her pollution and may touch anything In 
the house. After that the woman takes her child and carries it 
outside on the veranda of the house. There she gently lays it down 
on the ground, upon o sheet on which has been laid the stone used 
for grinding spices. The sheet is now wrapped round the baby and 
the stone. The mother and the mid-wife squat down at either side and 
between them roll Li five nr seven limes lo and fro. Then the mother 
is directed by the dayan to unwrap the child and to carry it Into the 
house, But her husband's sister or another woman prevents her 
from entering until she has told them the name oF her husband. 
It usually takes a lot of leasing and coaxing till the woman whispers 

41 ) in Correct Hindi one would sty: I* aural nt n ere hachcht ko khaya^ 
Fuel) h. Th t CbiUltm of OiH fi 
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Iho name of her husband. After that she is allowed to enter, find 
ordered to sweep the lmusp and to give the walls and the floor a 
coating with cow-dung. Finally she ha- to light the hearth-fire and 
to cook the meal for 1 lit? whole family. At last she is free to 
perform her customary household duties. 

Chapter XI 
Childhood Days 

(1) Infant Nursing 

The mother nurses her child for aboul three years or until the 
next child arrives. For the first nine months the mother's milk is 
almost I lie only food which a child receives. Then gradually the 
child is given oilier fare besides its mother’s milk. Small children 
are given rice water and, if it is available, cow's or goafs milk. 
But the latter ie usually beyond the means of the average Balafai 
lumily No wonder therefore that few children get proper nourish - 
mem, for they are not yet aide to eat the heavy j aari bread and 
the nre water they gel instead is of little nutritive value. Also the 
milk of (he mother is after the first few mouths not much better 
Moreover, the mother herself is often undernourished or malaria- 
ridden and is unable to nourish her child properly. A child whose 
mo her dies soon after the birth or whose mother is unable In 
nourish him is fed entirely on cow s or goat’s milk, or on rice wafer 

wXUrse ° r N ° Babhi ' voniai1 wlU cvp f »* “ « 

A Bala hi mother suckles her child whenever it begins to c tv 
There ,g no regular time of reeding. To wean a child the mother 
° v h f treaatswilh tamarind rfu.fi> Jules which tastes 
bitter But this she does only if another baby Is on the wav. Oiher- 
wisc the child may suck as long as it likes. Especially the vonneest 
chihl who is often the pel of the mother is treated by her with great 
indulgence. Cans are known of 14 years old boys who still leep 
with their mother on die same l*d ond take her breast. P 

A baby is kept away from the fresh aii as mach as p o3eiWe . 
fo fact It is not taken outside at all. Cleanliness and hygiene are 
unknown among the IMohis and children frequently suffer from sole 
eyes or a painlt.l inflammation of the ears, fluent consequences 
of ondeaulmess and neglect, But when a child gets opeiT^ounde 
and worms appear in these wounds - no rare thing in the rainy 
BQamn the tbdd and nil who loucli it become 11 m l™n ^ % 
mttcoaied. Before the family may again associate with mate members! 
the child must be cured, a dinner must be given to the village com¬ 
munity, and a heavy fine is exacted. This punishment w,>u?d seen. 
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jo bo a good enough means to encourage cleanliness and hygiene, 
bill these motives can hardly he said to inspire Hie Formulation of 
this eosiy rule. 

Clean clothes for ihe baby are not considered very necessary. 
Sin™ I he Balahi «„mcn do not know ihe use of soap, their washing 
of soiled clothes is not very successful. But they usually don’t 
hotEi it about it. Nor hove small children much to complain of in the 
matter of overdressing. In the fi rst months of I heir life they generally 
‘nve no clothes at all. small buhies are simply wrapped in some 
rags to keep them warm. As soon us they are able t.. crawl about 
they get a shin or jacket which reaches only down to the waist to 
prevent it from getting soiled. The lower port of the body is kept 
bare, lit 10 is the only dress of Malahi children till their fourth or 
, _ year. Flieu only, sometimes even later, lw>vs get their first 
loin-cloth and girls their first skirt. 

The Bala his like children, and the more they have the more 
pleased they are, A large family is considered s great blessing of the 
gods ond n reward for a good life. The Raffthb view with the 
strongest disapproval the prlnciplea of birth-control. They say: 

U hen the gods give children, they provide also the milk in feed 
mem . If a marriage remains without children or if they all die 
soon, the pence of rhe family is in danger and. if he ha.- gi t mouey 
onoug i to paj the required bride-price, the husband soon begins to 
look around for a second wife. If his wife gives birth only to 
girls, them loo will he marry a second wife, in ond or to beget a son. 
hor ilie Balahte believe that it i s always the woman's fault if she 
bears no children. As long as the man is able to perform the conjugal 
net, he docs not admit that be may he the 3 icrile parly. [ happen 
to know a Balahi whoso first marriage remained childless. Betook 
ii sm>h( \ie ¥ but when she loo bore liltn no children he began to 
ill-! real her and tn Ijcat her because of her presumed sterility. When 
tl was suggested that probably something was wrong with tho 
man, since he had never had any children of hi* own, while his 
second ^ife, a widow, hod born children to her first husband, no 
tkilaUi would admit the possibility of such a thing. They oil blamed 
Lf? woman and pitied the poor man who had been so unlucky to 
marry two sterile women one after another, 

Ihe Bn talus i:ko children, especially eons. For sons are the 
■ope of old age. Hie old Indian proverb: '‘A son T s a son till he 
gels himself a wife, but a daughter is a daughter nil her 3ife'\ does 
not ripply to the Bah his. For them Ihe daughters bring sorrow into 
Ehc house. When they die young, the pa rente naturally feel end. If 
they survive* they soon leave the family and go to their husband's 
home. Daughters belong to the family only till they get married. 

8* 
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But sons remain in the family, even after they are married. Parents 
therefore must rely on their sons for their support when they cannot 
sny longer work. And indeed, a JamiJy generally fares well if there 
ore many sons in the house: they work together and increase the 
wealth of the family, and even their wives help to this end: while 
daughters are fed, taught, and clothed to become one day a stran¬ 
ger's property. 

Never tholes.-;, after the hlrlh of a son. girls also are welcome id 
» Balahi family, A - mother, in particular, wants a daughter to help 
her later in her household-duties and in caring for the babies. 


(2) Parents and Children 
ft) Locution of Responsibility for Child Care 

Father and mother both take care of the children, bill at nil 
ages It is the mother who naturally devotes most of her time to their 
care. However, when the mother is sick or I ms died, her husband 
performs all the necessary, even the most intimate, dmies if then? is 
no other woman in the house. In case of sickness hull) parents nurse 
the child, but the mother is supposed to do the larger part 

The Balnhis do not bother much about the training and education 
of their children. hen fho latter are still very young, they cause 
their mother a certain amount of trouble und worry, but as soon as 
they can crawl they are left to themselves or to the care and super¬ 
vision of elder children, tn particular the bigger girls must take 
rare ot the babies when the parents go in work, and even quite small 
girls can lie seen walking about carrying a baby nearly as biu as 
themselves on the hip. If a mother has a small baby and there is no 
one to look after it, she takes it with her In Hie place of work 
where in the shade of a tree she puts it on the ground, well wrapped 
up. going from time to time to have a look at it and In feed it. 
There Is no cruelty iowards children, and no infanticide escepl 
u <Mo ™^ children. Step-children are however often 

h!-treated or more often neglected. This is (he reason why a widower 
who remarries often gives the children of his first marriage to his 
own relatives. Such children especially if they are half grown are 
readily adopted because they can make themselves useful, in rare 
cases When a mother wants to be rid of a baby Ln order lo marry 
agam. or to punish her husband after a quarrel, she may kill )Jr 
baby, But usually she does not use violence, but either poisons it 

l,wJT 3 l°u7 hC ChiIti 1 Ul11 lhe <*fW of an unmarried 
mother is ofiei. killed unless somebody is ready to adopt it, for such 

a woman can only be re admitted into the caste after iho child has 
been disposed of. 
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b} Discipline and Authority 

Among i he Bnluhis titers are no strict rules of oljedsente and 
discipline tor the children in their relation to their parent Parents 
rarely strike their children far punishment though they may 
occasionally beat (hem in anger. A small child is not punished when 
i r Hits Its hand against o parent and. [hough such cases arc rare 
and strongly rebuked by others, even grown-up sons have been 
known to beat their parents* In one such case known to me the 
father turned his son out of his house after he had been beaten. 

Generally, however, the power of the parents over Iheir children 
Is informal ami gradually diminishes as the children grow. Though 
in theory the authority of lire father remains supremo ns long as 
the children slay in the house, few fathers are able to assert them¬ 
selves when ihe sons are fully grown up. Then the time has come for 
the eldest son to lake charge of the family properly and the old 
father is advised in a friendly why that in the future he should leave 
everything to hie sons and live in peace and leisure for the rest of 
his life* 

U is rare that a parent punishes a child even if it is very rude 
Indeed a parent would consider deliberate punishment of a child in 
cold blood repulsive. In the heal nf the moment a Bnlnhi may 
strike a child who is mischievous or has done something wrong* 
But as a rule the Balafrls do little more than scowl at n w mug-doer 
for they fear that by more severe punishment they might lose the 
affection of their children and incur iheir revenge when they are 
grow*n up. At Slrpur there lived n boy who became very unruly 
and began to steal when he wns about eight years old. But his father 
treated him with indulgence and scarcely ever punished him- Ones 
the boy happened to enter a Mehta r's house and broke open a box 
where the latter kept his money. When ihe theft became known and 
the thief was detected, the family of the boy woe mi feasted by the 
village panch, l>ecause the sweeper had also kept his bread in the 
same box* Though the whole family of the boy WOs envolved in 
serious trouble by the boy's act, he was hardly scolded and his 
father excused him by saying that the boy was still very young and 
had not understood what he w r as doing. 

One would expect that* treated with so muds Indulgence and 
leniency, Bain hi children would become spoiled and ill-bred. But this 
y not so. Children though lazy and mu Hi loo playful are generally 
affectionate and kind-hearted. 

It appears that life in general and the influence of public opinion 
are the must effective disciplinary controls. The Bala his, kept In 
slrict subjection and dependence by the higher castes, have iitUe 
opportunity of developing a spirit of boisterous independence or 
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rebellion against the forces uf usage and convention. Any attempt to 
pssert themselves against their own caste fellows ur against the high 
caatee is easily quelled by social and economic pressure, A man 
whose livelihood depend* so much upon (he goodwill of his social 
superiors and the cooperation of his caste-fellows, cannot well afford 
to revolt against them And thus ri*k social and economic ostracism. 
Therefore, even Lf parents have failed to leach them discipline in 
childhood the Balabis booh learn how to behave in adolescence and 
manhood 

c) The Emotional Relationship between Eider* 1 

o n d Children 

Parent* have generally great affection for their children though 
they are usually not very demonstrative. Bulnhis are seldom seen 
hugging or kissing a child. At the moat they lay cheek to cheek or 
caress a child by gently stroking its head. 

In a family boys are always more welcome than girls, hm it is 
difficult to say whether affection Is greater between parent and 
child of the same or <he opposite sex. At an early age bovs generally 
acem to prefer the company of their father and elder brothers, while 
girls keep with the mother. However, the youngest child in the 
family he it boy or girl usually receives preferential care not only 
from the parents but also from the elder brothers nnd sisters. Widows 

Sild C w ? 0flcn .f l9 P l “>' wn exaggerated affection for their youngest 
chtld, and frequently refuse to remarry because a new union generally 
implies a separation from their pe. son or daughter. It is Le 2 

° r Z gIC \ the m0mcnt ot ***** or that sometimes 

atid Srl 0 ^,t W b ," lDVer [md "S^rledly abandons husband 
and children, but such eases arc exceptions. It happens more often 

bat a poor widow works herself almost to death to feed and chi he 
her Children properly. Bui always it is the youngest child wh eh 

Ini a t * T 9 never seen without his mother, he is 

rVz ^ T * nd mght ,r d * im tukes hcr >» mw ^ 

a widowed woman with grown-up sons and daughters nets her 

xt f„ rl ,:" d t‘ u «,h.r.£ 

rite girl, in turn, dings to her mother with greatest affection and 
never for a moment allows her to leave her side. Another woman 
with grown-up soils shows exceptional affection fur her ynuZZ 
boy nod ulltaougii the woman is otherwise fj Wce ^nJ it i 
.11 ho, lo,o on ,h e .ho i„ , 

Though now more than five years of age. he alill talS !Z ™f'S 
b ™st He is delicato and still wets hia bed ”*■" 
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d) The Chitd ren"e Role in lhc Da 11 y Round of Work 

From iin curly ago children and adolescent* begin without much 
responsibility and compulsion to assist in the work nf their elders, 
resting and playing whenever they feel inclined to it. In very poor 
families, naturally, children begin to work in earnest much curlier. 
Tile small boys are usually employed in grazing the cuttle and 
gouts on the pasture while girls help she mot her in her work. In 
ifie rainy season and at harvest lime both hoys and girls are 
employed in field-work. Since most of the Bo la his have no fields of 
(heir own, they us well as their children work as menials of the 
lend-owners, but children get much tower wages. This means much 
hardship for the Bulahi children who Ibougli preferring to play must 
work almost as hard as their elders for half the wages. 

Girls arc as a rule more industrious than boys. For them there 
is always work and employmeat, if not in (he Hcl4 at least in the 
household. Quite small girls follow their mother to the well balan¬ 
cing a small pot on their head, nr they lend a hand in the cooking. 
Nevertheless elder women are often heard complaining that their 
sons wives arc ignorant of the simplest household lasks, and they 
accuse the girls' mothers of having spoiled them. Though such com¬ 
plaints a re often exaggerated* some girls really preferred to remain 
idle while their mothers worked* and now they have to learn in a 
harsher school* in the bouse of a severe mother-in-law. 

(3) Ad o p i io n and Foster-Parenthood 

Small children are readily transferred Eo the home of kinsmen 
wheu for certain reasons the natural parents cannot or will not lake 
cure of them; bul they are Seldom adopted by strangers, nor do caste 
rules permit n Bale hi child to be handed over to niemfiers of an 
other caste. Widows who remarry and women w r ho ore divorced 
must surrender their children* except u baby at the breast* and such 
children are adopted by the father's nearest rclalives. A w idower too 
b often obliged to give up his small children, either because he 
cannot take adequate cate of them or because the step-niolher neglects 
or ill-treats them- These children are welcomed by relatives, generally 
of the same foihimb (relationship) whose marriage hag remained 
childless. 

The adopted father gains all the rights of a natural father which 
the latter automatically loses. This is so however only in theory* in 
practice a father often demands bis children back after they have 
Wn a few years with their foster-parents. 
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(4) Formal Education 

Among the Balahb there is no formal education — thcro is no 
such lusli Lutio n as n school. tialahi children learn the cits toms of 
their caste and the pmctlce of their trade or profession from their 
elders by routine and imitation, through observation and inform!* 
conduct. 

There is no initiation ceremony, either for boys or for girls. 
The children learn their father’s way of earning his livelihood or 
their mother’s tasks in household nnd field firsi by playful imitation 
all too soon hy necessity. Clumsiness and lack of skill are rarely 
punished nnd seldom criticised, laziness und indolence ore regarded 
™ & reat leniency. Children arc never put to ti [ask too difficult 
for them, unless from necessity, ff then lliey fail to accomplish their 
task, they are not scolded or punished- Tim Bnlahis show patience 
mid iodulg^nto to a foiling child and so preserve the hild T s self- 
respect am] self-coDfidclice. 


Adolescent girk often have to take upon them selvae Hie duties 
of (he household !n times of sickness or after the death of the mother 
And half-grown boy. often try bravely to replace the father at the 
°l ** f*®: TLeir accomplishments are readily acknow¬ 

ledged win e their failings, far from being criticised, are accepted us 

u ivi!v W P |?, nf , is * iven ltl kind Of helpfbl 

hfJb ninl^ta k b 5r* b Cf j ,c, ! m discourages a doublful or clumsy 
Wgmnmg This holds good, of course, only for such imderinktniw 
as are kept within the bounds of tradition and custom, for the Rahihls 
nre trtill strongly averse to any innovations. 

0 the Bfl|allia have little use for school education. As 
*™ fl ' weavers, they an able to follow their 

radmotial profession, nowadays as before, without much hook- 
learning which, m ihdr own opinion, only makes people discontented 
and rebelhoiis lo the established order of thinJ Tfc! ■ 

“*■”> rr ;k««.v Md Tiow ” 

ordinary school education is not very helofiil in n, ,„, c i f if 
cation does not help them to Improve their material and social ^sltfoiT 
U only creates new needs, This makes their life woJse hLm^Tri 
the near future there is for them little chance of SfyS- 
newly created needs. It is really a vicious circle wiilm,,.' f °L 
they have no prospects for advance m d up4 bu7i, 

'Mr mu uni! mnS.'JSltai iSr'LS 

?bs*m Sir- 
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White the great majority of Bata his regard school education 
something superfluous n tew Balahie have been eager to give 
their children the chain n nf an education and this applies especially 
to tiit Kolware (government employed village watchmen). Balahi 
Kadhus and Bhats. Indeed the latter must know how to read it they 
waul to fulfil Iheir traditional vocation ua the spiritual leaders, or 
the registrars of their caste. It is these exceptions which prove that 
the Baluhis would send iheir children to school if they were convinced 
of the practical advantage of school education. 

Another reason for Illiteracy among iho Bal&hia fa t besides ihe 
scarcity of schools in the villages, the fact that wherever schools 
do exist Baluhi hildren are often discouraged from attending. Though 
theoretically government has abolished i in touch ability in schools 
Balahi children (like other low-caste children) must still sit apart 
from the other children, generally tucked away in a back corner, 
and often neglected by the teachers. No wonder* therefore, I hut their 
results are nol much satisfactory^ Under these circumstances It 
requires exceptional ability and endurance fur a Balnhi pupil to 
obtain the same marks as the privileged children of the higher castes. 

According lo the Census of India 10S1 4 *) only 316 of the 
24.025 Bcilahis were, at the age of seven and over* literate in Hindi 
ami among these were two females Thus the percentage of literacy 
j® only 1,3, Of the 1.190 Christian Batehte in the N'imar Disirict 
C,P. 17 (2.1 per cent) were literate (42 males and 5 females). Three 
Balahi males could read and write English * 4 } + 

In the year 1931 conditions in (he adjoining Elolknr State were 
still worse: of the 98.251 Balnhis of the Stale only 672 (662 mates 
and 10 females) were literate in Hindis and ten mutes in English 
(that \$ 0,69 per cent!) 44 ). But in HoLkar Stele loo the Christian 
HnlohiS' are better educated than Iheir Hindu Caste fellows: of 
^48 Christians 11 (4.4 per cent) could read and write in Hindi. Ten 
years later there was a marked improvement in Bnluhi literacy: In 
1941 there were 1586 literates (1494 males and 44 females) in Hindi 
and 3 males in English among the Bahtins, that is l r 8 per cent! 
Besides these, there were on record 372 partially literate tialahie 
(that Is: persons who could read but not write) 4 *). 


Cettaoe India 193l r vol. XII, pari ll t p. 330. 

4l ) The percentage of literate Christian Bala his la probably even higher 
Ih;ni that recorded by the Census, since many Christian Balahli wore 
rein mod as Indian Christiana. 

■*) Ceneua of Central India, voL XVI: ftalkar State, pari If* p, 144, 
Bombay 1933 , 

<ft ) Cantus of Central India 1941, in print 
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(5) Children's Games 

Eialahi children are very playful. A* Inn*? as they are too small 
fur useful work, or at times of leisure, limy play ; *[| day lin d often 
lote into the niglit. But they have few organised games. 

Small children usually remain at home, and are always under 
■ lie supervision of their elilera. If there are sistera and brothers in 
the house, they play among themselves, only occasionally joined 
hv other Children of (he neighbourhood. Small children just jump 
m run about, chasing nr teasing each other. They are often vert 
active and noisy, though they seldom come to blows. As soon as 
the children begin to dress with discrimination fat the age of five 
or sir), boys and girts begin also to play separately. The buys join 
the bigger boys of their neighbourhood and. later, of the Village 
wh.le the girls remain more attached to the house and play with 
their younger staters and brothers, or with a few girl friends of 
the neighbourhood. For girts the serious side of life begins much 
earlier and the playful years of childhood soon puss. 

Coupons ia the absence of toys in playing. Constructive 
games arc remarkably rare among Bain hi children. Imitation bullock- 
carts and agricultural implements are sometimes manufacLured by 
Baluhi boys out of bamboo sticks and the pith of certain soft woods. 

DoIn k^f^T ^ mftd ° ' hm hy a fa,her Of elder brother. 
Doll-like figures are occasionally made out of rags, but when the 

game m over they are dismantled or thrown away. The mother 

*V Ptajril with <Bd deli, L 

realistically: they play father and mother’, imitnimg even t}™ual 

Ufe. as giving birth to a baby, a wedding, a quarrel between fnthsT 
and mother, work In Ihe house and in the fields 

,^ n ' v lT''» ta r lh'.Ti, ,he,h * elrhDl 'i">y 

W W* b^y l a'Tpinning ^ ^ 

nmke one for themselves. The L i 9 £5!d whh ’ T 

end of which i* held between the middle 2 rinl t 5! 

hand, white the top itself is he! d between toSZbZ'S&S*. 
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In iMa position the top is thrown forcefully on the ground while 
the end ol the string is held fags belween the middle and ring-finger. 
The lop is thus brought spinning so ibe ground. Then another hoy 
spins Jils top, til rowing it in such ;t way I hot k may unseat the first 
already spinning on the ground. He is the winner who* * after unsea¬ 
ting the other hoy s lop, can lift hie lop, still spinning, fmm the 
ground on the palm of his hand* 7 ) 

During July and August, in the climax nf the monsoon, boys 
malce stills of bamboo poles on which they walk about the village. 
The slide are called gvli or khartm (in Ntmari)* They are thrown 
away on Polo (the entile feast) at the boundaries of (he village**). 

EiLLring the hoi season and at the beginning of the rains marbles 
is a favourite game, 

Bala hi boys also enjoy a game of gilti danda. played with a 
slick (ianda) and a short billot of wood (tfifff) which is pointed at 
either end. The billet is laid on the ground and the player makes 
it jump by lulling at the pointed end. When it is in the air he strikes 
k again and tries to hit k as far as possible* The other players try 
to rateh the glUi as k comes down; whoever colches it becomes the 
striker. 

Village bays are very fond of playing football, if only they can 
gel hold of a ball. Even a discarded tennis ball will do. This kind 
of foot-hal I is conspicuous for its lack of rifles, anything except 
perhaps throwing Iho ball by hand Is permitted lo secure a goal. 

Though hockey is the national game of India, It is not played 
much in the villages of the Kimar. Proper hockey-slicks are un¬ 
obtainable and too expensive, 

Ahoiu the time i>I IToIi. Balahi children as also the children 
of other castes play wb&l they call k&kohandi ( Touch last ). The 
rules of this game are us follows; The players form two parlies, 
and there is the chaser. The boys of one party sit down in u long 
row, one behind the oilier at a distance of about two yards. The 
boys of the second party must move along the line of silting hoys 
pursued by the chaser. They are safe as long as they are touching 

47 1 yearn age I heard a Korku folk-song in which the droning 

*oiEiid of the h pinning top was likentd to ihc rolling thunder af an on-coming 
fain-sioren, II is probable that the game of the ftpinulug top had formerly 
ih^ .Mgnificjmr*- of n nun-calling magic. But she Balahi- have no ^uch 
t'xplatiahon [or the giimc, 

w ) Iho llIK> r iginn3 Ktutlnia and Gtunl- of the District aay that boyft 
walk on stilts during the monsoon that the crop- 1 ? may grow as high as Iho 
suits. 
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ihe head or shoulder of :i lilting boy, they can only by caught while 
running from one sitting boy to the other or when they have been 
enticed away from Hie lino. A boy who is caught changes hie place 
with that of the chaser. After a while, (he two parties exchange 
places and the boys who so long hove been sitting in a row begin 
to run pursued by a chaser. 


Lott put or At ijnit i 

During ihe coni moon-lit nights of the 
hot season Bah hi children play fanpat or 
afipnfa in which the grown-up people also 
occasionally join. Boys and girls play of 
course in separate groups. Tills game is so 
popular that the children play it every night 
III! long after mid-night, indeed as long as 
the moon is bright enough to sec each 
other. On a well-levelled open place three 
long parallel lines arc marked On the 
ground with ashes. Across these lines five 
cross-lines are drawn (see illustration). 
Five players are posted on these cross- 
lines, While the players on the four last 
lines are not allowed to leave their linos, 
the player on the first line may also use 
the long middle side-line and all the other 
cross-lines. 

The attackers have to nm from point A to point B tn recognised 
order and hack, without being caught by the five guards 
cross-lines. The attackers are safe on their long-side run between 
the cross-lines, as the guards are not allowed lo leave their line. The 
runners usually attach in two groups on both sides. While the 
attention of a guard is drawn to one side, the attackers try lo slip 
tli rough at the other side. As long as ill ere are many attackers, it 
IS easy to slip through and also to return unscathed. But when many 
runners have already been caught and arc out of the play, it is 
extremely difficult to run the blockade of the guards. Having success¬ 
fully crossed the five cross-lines without being caught, the runners 
take Up a handful of dust (representing salt on account of w hich the 
game is called lonpat) and return She same way. 

This game, obviously, provides excellent entertainment and much 
fun, and as at the same time a good physical exercise. 

Kokohandi and lonpat are almost the only indigenous social 
games for w hkh a large number of players Is required. The strict 


Pig, ± Lob pat. 
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easto rules still prevalent in the villages do not allow people in mix 
indiscriminately at such garner and ii is therefore only in villages 
wilh a large Raluhi community tba( such gamea may played, as 
the Bakhta are not permit led to join in the games of the caste people. 

Chapter XII 
Marriage 

As in other castes and tribes so also among the Bakhta, religion 
and society play an important part in controlling sex relations By 
religious and social sanctions the procreative powers are controlled 
and sanctioned. Marriage, ns the bond which unites man and woman 
lor life* is not so much the private concern of a husband and his 
wife us of the family, the village community, and the caste. The 
partners themselves have generally no rigid of free choice. Often 
they see each other fur the First time a few minutes before the 
marriage actually takes place. The question of mutual love and 
affection is obviously not regarded as a necessary prerequisite for 
a Balnhi marriage* From the Bnluhi point of view the first purpose 
of marriage ta procreation, the perpetuation of the family, the clan, 
the caste* As such, sex relations fall under the control and jurisdiction 
of the Family and the casle elders. That sex-intercourse also serves 
as tho physical expression of love t and is the climax of mutual 
affection between the married partners Is admitted by the Bfl]uhifi f 
but this appears to them a point of minor importance* They claim 
that ihe primary supposition for a happy and lasting marriage is 
the child, not the love and affection between man and woman* 

■Since every member of the caste has the natural duly to pass 
on the life^substancc to children and children’s children, marriage 
is held indispensable for every Belalii male and female. No Balahi 
remains unmarried- Even if a Balnhi has certain physical defects 
which make him unfit for conjugal life, he must go through the 
wedding ritual and attempt a eon sum mail on of the marriage. Only 
then* after the impossibility of married life has become apparent, 
may the marriage be dissolved. A man or woman living alone is 
looked down on, for It La believed that there is obviously something 
wrong with them. Girls never remain unmarried. Widows are 
expected to marry again unless they have a number of children or 
are too old for remarriage- 

A Balnhi marriage, as any other Hindu marriage* comprises 
three groups of ceremonies which are performed to celebrate (1) the 
betrcuhai* (2) the actual marriage Contract, and (3) the beginning 
of conjugal life. 
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(1) Preliminary Engagement 

Engagements are generally arranged when a Bilahi boy is 
nbout six to eight years of age, while a girl is usually slightly 
younger at the time of her betrothal. Sometimes a father lieglns even 
earlier to look around for a suitable partner for his offspring, 
especially if he ia on ailing ur elderly man. His desire is to see the 
marriage accomplished before hie death, for lie is fully aware of 
the difficulties that orphans experience in getting married. Occasio¬ 
nally there are also other reasons responsible for an early betrothal; 
A certain Gopsl, for instance, got engaged when scarcely six months 
of age while his 'fiancee* was a baby of three months. The fathers 
of the two children had met at a liquor whop and, niter the 
consumption of a generous quantity of iatu, had liecome great 
friends. In order to cement the new friendship into a lasting union, 
they decided each to give Dm other his child in marriage. The betrothal 
was. accordingly, celebrated then and there. In spite of (he somewhat 
precipitate procedure of their inebriated parents, the children won? 
married in each other afier acme years. It subsequently turned out 
to lie quite a successful and happy marriage. 

At the lime of betrothal the boy and the girl concerned are 
u mi ally not Informed of the Intention of their parents, and Indeed 
they are generally scarcely capable of understanding what is going 
on. The betrothal of a boy or girl is entirely an affair of the parents 
and romance is not allowed to play any part, 

The father of a boy is informed by relatives or friends of a 
certain girl suitable as a hride for his son. As a rule, the Balnhie 
prefer daughters-in-law from distant villages. Thus they forestall 
the eventual interference of the girl's family when relations may be¬ 
come strained between husband end wife. If the girl's relatives live in 
the vicinity, they are inclined in take her part whenever she gets a 
scolding from her mother-in-law or a heating from her husband. 
The young woman too will be more obstinate and Jess submissive, 
and on the slightest provocation will run back to her father s house 
if the parents live in the same village. Another, and perhaps even 
stronger, reason for the custom of going outside the village for a 
wife is that most of the Lhilahis of a village belong to the same dun. 
Thus for the Bakhis clan exogamy is in many cases equivalent to 
village exogamy. This feeling of relationship is still so strong that 
even caste fellows in the village who are of different dans are In 
a way looked on as relatives and as such are called ganw ke bhai 
(village brothers). 

Frequently the Kaluhis of a village show a certain preference 
fur a particular village from which to select their daughters-in-law. 
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This may Ik? because marriages arc often arranged on the occasion 
of u wedding or funeral least when guests ore naturally relatives 
or friends of the parties concerned. Another reason is that the Bn I ah i n 
realise that a young woman will fed ntore at home In a village whore 
there are already several companions of her childhood. 

A betrothal is always arranged by the male relatives of a hoy 
or girl. Woman cannot make such an agreement though their voice 
often carries weight in making the final choice. Many a clever won?on 
in able to carry her point during the discussions af the men though 
she remains entirely in the background. 

lhc father (or after his death a near relative, such as elder 
brother or uncle) of the boy arranges a date with the father or 
guardian of Hie girl. Bmh men are brought into contact with each 
other through the agency of friends or relatives who know them 
ImjiIi, or of semi-professional match-makers, called manjkoria. The 
parties usually meet on a market day or on occasion of a marriage 
or funeral, without the knowledge of the children concerned. If the 
parents of Ihe children are not yet acquainted with each oilier, they 
are introduced by common friends who also inform each of ih* other's 
economical and social status. Often the father of the boy expresses 
Hie wish to aee the girl who is to marry his son, and the father of 
ifiu girl will want in see wlmt kind of & hoy hie prospective fid a-in- 
iaw is. Sometimes the children are culled under some pretest before 
ilie men, or the parents pay an occasional visit Hi the village where 
I he hny or girl livea. If both parlies gain a favourable impress ton 
of each other, already at this first preliminary' mccling the date will 
lie fixed for the first betrothal (ckhati mangni). 

It i^ obvious ihat be&uly of fare and body is of little importance 
in a rminh which is arranged by other than the marrying partners 
concerned. Moreover, l he betrothed children are generally too young 
to allow the parents to form sin opinion of their physics I attractive 
cfiess. Many a young man is disappointed when confronted with the 
bride^ his parents have chosen for him. And in the first days of 
married life many girls are miserable if they discover that their 
husband is physically unnttmotive, sometimes repulsive. But for the 
elders it is enough if the partners are both sound in limb and body* 
H the question of physical beauty is considered at all, attention is 
centred upon the complexion. For the Balahis think of beauty much 
in terms of colour. A pole skin is more important than regular and 
lovely fen lures. Many girls light of skid but with a plain face nr 
a very ordinary figure are spoken of as beautiful* 

^ ben the first betrothal {chhoti mangrti) is about to take place, 
the father of the boy invites four to five men of his own village 
accompany him lo the girl's home. The two parties meet ai the 
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liqunr shop of the village, or at any other convenient place. Usually 
a Rulnhi barber (nui} is invited to serve tlie liquor. Firat the boy's 
father buys a bottle of country liquor ( dar it, distilled of roo/iuo 
flowers) which the noi offers first to the most distinguished man 
of the gathering, then to the others according 1 q their age and rank. 
The Balahis lay much stress upon the right order of precedence, 
the nof therefore must be careful not to hurt anybody’s feelings 

When tile lending mail of the parly, a jot-putet or another 
distinguished Balahi, receives his glass of liquor, all get up. The 
man then begins to speak in a solemn fashion, holding hie glass in 
his right hand: "Shall we now drink the liquor ol the betrothal? 
Or does any relationship in a forbidding degree exist between the 
two families? Or is there any other reason which makes this match 
undesirable or even unlawful?” The father of the boy or the girl 
replies in the same solemn fashion; "There is no reason why the 
betrothal should not lake place. Let us drink the liquor ol the 
betrothal!" 

The laws of exogamy, as ihe Balahis observe them, demand 
that a man should marry outside the clan of his father and of hie 
mother. Blood-relationship up to the fifth degree, and affinity to 
the third degree inclusively, make a marriage unlawful. A widow, 
moreover, cannot marry a member of the clan of her former husband. 
The reason is that the woman, by her first marriage, had entered 
the dan of her first husband. A Balahi, however, is permitted 
lo marry two sisters. Though he muy not have both sifters 
at the same time, he may marry hie firs! wife's younger but not her 
elder sister after the wife's death or divorce. But it is customary 
that as long as any relationship, however remote, is remembered on 
either side, a new marriage relationship is avoided, I well remember 
how much the Balahis disapproved of the union of a man with the 
sister of his father's brother-in-law's wile. 

[f there is any doubt about a possible relationship the bhal is 
consulted. Since the fthnf enter? the name of every now-born child 
In his clan-register, he is able to state officially If any relationship 
exists between the parties concerned. But generally there is no need 
lo consult the that, for the Balahis themselves are experts in 
determining the remotest degrees of relationship. 

If the question of relationship is settled to general satisfaction, 
the leading man of the party dips his finger into his glass of liquor 
and. sprinkling a few drops on the ground, says; ‘ Ram, Ram! Let 
us drink!" Then he empties his glass with a few Large gulps, for. 
os the saying goes among the Balahis. liquor is not for the palate! 
but for warming the stomach. The man returns the glass to 
the nai who refills it and offers it to the nest in rank aud authority, 
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He, ami after him the others, drink, but first sprinkling a few drops 
of Jiquor on the ground with the words: 1 Kam, Hem!" This sprinkling 
of liquor before drinking is diversely interpreted by the Bala his: 
some saj Hint it is. nn offering to Raiuu, or to Bhagwan os incarnated 
in Hama: others believe that it is really an offering to the Motlier- 
Earth. It is also believed that the liquor is spilled to soothe evil 
spirits lurking in the air and likely to spoil such an important 
function ns a betrothal. One Bit la Eli gave the following explanation; 

As I would remove from a glass of water every grain of dirt or 
a small insect that may have fallen into the glass before I could 
drink, so 1 wish to remove from this affair the least shndow of 
deroit and dishonest yj* 


If the bfiy & father can afFord lt h n second bottle ^ ordered alter 
tlie fhst hna In?oii emptied. Again all drink, according Lo their niuk h 
hut o milling the sprinkling of liquor on Lh e ground. After the boltle 
has made the round, the imi m last gets hia share, But he may not 
ritjk from Lite same glass ns the oilier Bnlahis T for though he belongs 
to the same casle he is socially of an inferior status. He therefore 
o ten rings ms own glass; if however ha uses llie common glass 
hr mtiHl clean it before the other Balahis mav use il again* Before 
he drinks, be proposes the health of bis host, saving: "Dadn (a 
(hmimiUve form of father 1 } Ram, RamP' or simply: **Da. salami” 
Ibis is tm expression of good wishes. 


After the buy’s father lias thus entertained hie guests* custom 
demands that the girl's father should also buy at least half the 
quantity of liquor which Die boy’s father has paid for. When the 
last bottle is almost empty, the toy's father takes it. pours a few 
drops of liquor into the glass and offers H to the girl’s father, while 
, ls “*'*** I am an honest man. I give you my son. Let there 
to no quarrel! 1 offer you the gtass. Keep It in mitul and do not 
forge our agreement.” The girl’s father accepts the glass 
un< i rinHe, ■ lieu, pours the last drops of the liquor Into the 
glass and offers it to the boy’s father with the words: ‘Tafttu 
(relative). I also aui an lionest man! [ give you my daughter. She 
will work well for you. Treat her with indulgence!" The toy’s 
a ter accepts tho glass and empties it. Tills ceremony is called: 
larlie larki tea adfa baitla (exchange of toy and girl}. 


itii this ceremony the preliminary engagement is concluded 
am Hie party breaks up. However, if some men feel that the con¬ 
sumption of liquor has not yet been quite up to tho solemnity of 
c they slay behind and drink until all their money is 

spent. The whole ritual is culled: chkoti mangni or sago*. 

F q c h % TLi CbS]fljr*B at Hac-L a 
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(2) T h o Betrothal (bar* man g n i) 

About one or two months sifter ibe chhoti mangni the girl’s 
father sends word to the boy s father: “Come and bring lho clothes 
lor my daughter — Anri fircuri Mw aoV* The boy's father then fixes 
the dote of the actual betrothal which if the lather of the boy has 
enough cash ot band to buy the necessary gifts for the engagement 
may lake plarc after u few weeks. The bride must Ih? prrst-nicd with 
an Ofhni (scarf, 4 1o 5 yards in length), a ghaghri (a red petticoat, 
reaching from waist to ankle), sometimes also a chali (bodice)* 
These garments should be accompanied with a traditional gift of 
sweetmeats and apices* for instance the so-called khoka which 
consists of hutasa (sweets), pan **)+ mpari (betel-nut), katha M } t 
kopra (coconut)* ckuna (lime for lobar eo-chtwlng}* gult.il (bright 
red powder} and kuku (dark red powder for ceremonial paint M ). 

When the day* fixed for the betrothal* arrives, the Ixiy's father 
incites some ol his friends or relatives to accompany hint to the 
girl's home. The party leaves home at such a lime tlinl their arrival 
at the girt s village hilil^ late in the afternoon. When the arrival of 
Uie guests l& announced, the father of the girl goes a short way 
to meet them* Host and gnosis fold their hands in greeting and 
say: “Ram? Ramt" Then the host invites the guests to come to his 
house* where some bedsteads {khat) covered with blankets or sheets, 
have been placed for their convenience, Alt sit down and Ijcgin Lo 
chat- After a while the girl'a father reminds his guests of the pur¬ 
pose of their visit and invites them to present their gifts. 

Two of the parly, now, gel up and call for the yoke (jura) of a 
bullock cart or for the pole of a weaving hand loom (fJiur). The yoke 
or pole is pm on the ground just before the main entrance of the 
house. The girl’s father spreads ft white sheet over it and invites 
the two men to take Lheir place nn it They sit down* one of them 
taking the bundle of clothes on his Jap, the other holding ibe brass 
plate with the sweet meal and the apices. The yoke and the weaving 
loom are the symbols of the Bnlalu'e principal occupations: 
agriculture and weaving, and accordingly the Balahis ell on these 
implements only on solemn occasions. 

Now one of the women of the house (who so for have kept in 
the background* apart from the men) gets up and fetches a brass 
plate (orfi) on which she puts a dipa (small earthen pot filled with 
ghi or oik to toed a burning wick), joan flour, nnd kuku. With the 
juari flour flhe draws the chunk, a magic sign, on the ground before 


**) Fan Piper b*tU~ 
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the silting men. The chauk bobs like the spokes of n wheel, the 
Old symbol of the sun. a double swastika, and on all solemn occasions 
when Ihe gods are coiled as witnesses, this symbol is drawn on the 
ground. The oilier castes and tribes of the country use it as well 
as the Bulahis. 

On the chauk are placed a lota (small brass pot) filled with 
water, and the diya, also called diwani Only well instructed ftalahis 
know- that the tAant represents Brahma, the lota with water 
Beshiiu (Vishnu), while the burning letup is the symbol of Agni, 
the god of Ihe hearth-fire. The cloihes aro thus presen led solemnly 
in the presence of (lie mnin Hindu gods. The Balahis assert that 
on tins and on similar occasions of Importance these symbols can 
never be dispensed with. Without the drawing of the chunk tins 
whole affair would he invalid. 

Xow a woman (who is called sua) pours kuku powder on tho 
clothes in ihe lap of the man sitting nn the yoke. Then she dips 
her thumb in the red paste and paints tho forehead of the two men 
anting on the yoke with kttku, drawing a line upwards from the 
spot between the eye-brows to ihe hair. After her three other women 
approach and repeat tho same ceremony, which obviously is intended 
ns a blessing. The fourth woman takes (he bundle of' clothes and 
Ihe brass piate With the sweets and Ihe spices. This she docs in Ihe 
following order? First she puts both hands in a basin with water 
and places her hands with wide spread fingers on 1 he dollies, as a sign 
ol blessing. 1 hen she takes tho clothes and hands I hem Lo tho other 
' V . 0[liun r TIlcr, fjnet more, she clips both heiDiis in the wafftr !ind 
places them on the shoulders of the two men. Now the boy’s father 
breaks a coconut in half and puts both halves on the brass plate. 
In the hollow of one piece he puis a silver rupee, into the other 
±a * ^P r mkk a s a few emmba of gur fun refined augur) and iwo 
cupper coins. Tile woman takes the arti and passes it on to the 
oilier women, and then helps the men lo gel up from the yoke. The 
four women now withdraw to the inner room of Ihe house where 
they dress the girl for whom the garments are intended. As soon 
as the girl is dressed, the women conduct her to the yoke, where she 
f® lu sii down. The boys father steps forwards and puts two anna 
pieces on (he orif T and a copper coin in the lata on the chauk. Then 
the four women approach once more one after another and dip their 
fingers in the kttku paste on the arti and pass them across the 
forehead from left to right. The last woman, then, dips 

noth hands in the basin of water and places both hands on tho 
bride s shoulders. Then she lakes the girl's hands and helps her to 
get up. The other women, squatting opart, also rise, take the girl 
in their midst and retire into the house. 
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The men remain outride. The boy's father is told to pay Ida fee 
to the village pouffe; “Faneftaff deof For this ceremony sheds are 
spread upon the ground. The guests as well 03 the members of the 
village punch ait down on the sheets. After a while the girl s lather 
informs the boy's father how much he has to pay to the p&nch: 
"Tin rupya g&ra* do rnpya khan xunmimi ? ek rwpflfl bhuri ti%cari m \ 
which means: Re. 3 as fee for the ptinck t Rs. 2 for the hearing of 
the case, and Re. 1 as a tip. 

After some bargaining the boy's father pays his dues and the 
father of the girl adds about two rupees (feue mokhar — at his 
pleasure). Then the naf paints everybody^ forehead with feufeu and 
then his forehead is painted with fen feu by the boy's father who 
also gives him ns his fee one anna. However, according to good old 
Balahi custom, the tiai always demands more, and after some 
bargaining he receives an addition a i rupee. 

Now the boy's father puts a handful of bright red paint (gulai) 
on iho arti- The nni prepares a paste, pouring u few drops of water 
on She paint, dips his fingers in the paste sand draws lines across the 
forehead of the celebrating men, Now the boy’s father pours yellow 
or red paint into a |o£a full of water which he then sprinkles on the 
men's clothes. This is done to bless or simply to express joy. 

Meanwhile a rues! has been prepared in the house of iho bride's 
father from provisions which have been brought by the boy’s father* 
Before the guests sit down to eat, the rani fetches a pot full of warm 
water and invites them to wash their feet. The father of the bride¬ 
groom gives him two annas for this service. After the washing of 
the feet (/Mini dho/ii) the guests are invited to enter the house where 
the meal has been prepared. IL however, there are many guests to 
be accommodated. the dinner is served ouistde on the veranda or in 
the court-yard. Before the guesla begin to eat, the host goes round 
with iota and plate and pours wafer over the hands of his guests. 
(To avoid soiling the floor on which the guests are to sit down, he 
catches the water in the plate.) The meal is served on brass plates; 
if the number of plates is not sufficient for nil guests, several men 
eat off the same plate. The meal consists of rice, ptir T ghi and sugar. 
It Is called gur bhaUa, 

During the meal the women (who do not cat at the same time) 
flit a little apart and sing gait These songs are a mixture of 
mockery and scolding verses, sometimes coarse or indecent, and 
genera I ly directed against the men who have come to arrange the 
engagement. This is an expression of resentment because prepara¬ 
tions are being made for taking away a daughter of the family, ft 
has, perhaps, also the character of a fertility rite. The women are 
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paid a lew coins for thoir entertainment which is not nt nil resented 
bv the guests. 

After the meat the guest* get up. wash Iheir hands and gather 
outside the house io chat. Meanwhile the members of the brides 
family sit down for their dinner. As ft is late in the night all *0 
boob to sleep. 

Early nest morning the guests gel up and dress. After a while 
the village council is summoned once more. A yoke is placed before 
the main door of rhe house on which the boy’s'father sits down his 
leg; lucked-in under his thighs. The bride, dressed in her new bridal 
gur>, is led to him and told to sit down in his lap. Her future 
fmht r-m hiY takes from u corner of his lurban [where in a knot tho 
baluhis usually keep their Small change) a silver rupee which he 
puts in the hand of ihe bride. Then the girl holds out her scarf and 
1 11 father-in-Inw pours sweets and other gifts into her lap. After 
Him the girl IS allowed to return to the women who are silting 


Jem™ lute the men of tho village panrh have arrived. The 
- H 1 7 U,er distributes firur and pan among them. As soon as the 
assembly ,s complete, lh e headman of the punch says to the bride- 
groum s father: kuehiali do (pay your fee)”. The man pavs Rs. 4. 
;; r lees uceordmg to his u.uuns; the brides lather pays'half aa 
much. The money which has been paid to the punch on the previous 
evenmg is a w brought forward und added to the sum now paid 

° lfi Jianded . fver lo the turf who buys liquor which he 

nerves in the toEinner dpacriljcd above. 

^ Sf *^her invites the guests for a meal which is 

S3 f r T n ' U .? 0 ™ iAt * ° f wheat-bread, broken into crumbs and 
baked m ghi or oil; also rice, gur and pAt are aqrved. Before the 
guests begin to eat, they again wash their hands. 

. a J*** raeal ‘ he ^ lesf9 &<* ready to leave. The bride's father 
!r™i t' em 10 a if y . * or anoUw usually this is only dime out 

But if iTifv^ 81 ? better than lo accept the invitation, 

,< • , et? ( I 1 ® really means it and they indeed do postpone 

. f c J ia *. tire * or * dft ? 0r two, they expect a particularly good 
meal, for dinner a chicken, or goat’s meat, and a bottle of dan* 

*‘TJn,m Tj n ^i!^T' */ le ^ 0Sl and l ^ c S 116913 embrace each other with 
inm Ram!" The boy’s father invites the father of the girl to visit 
( ^ *-* a souvenir he given him two anna pieces, saying; "Don't 
ojge chjj dgpe^^gjuj r Uiji p Kami 1 ' From this day tho members cif 

JiEn[ ^ ie ^ are regarded as relatives. The fathers of the children 
call each other samdhi. 

This belrothnl ceremony Is called; feari mangni. 
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(3) Payment e> I the Bride-price {dakej it a rt d a i) 

About u year niter the betrothal the bride-price must be paid- 
However 11 the couple are relatively old the bride-price is sometimes 
paid soon after the engagement && that the marriage can be celfh 
brated at an early ditto, Bui if there is an interval of one or more 
years between the betrothal and the actual wedding, the boy's f mi her 
must send clothes for the girl twice a yenr. on Hull and on Rakln 
(Hindu feasts celebrated in March and August)* If the clothes are 
not sent the engagement is considered as broken. 

At the payment of the bride-price the boy's father is accom¬ 
panied by a few nu n of hi? village as witnesses. On their arrival in 
the village of the bride her father calls the punch. When the men 
have gathered, the bargaining begins. Generally it takes a long time 
for the men to come to an agreement. The usual amount of a bride- 
price ranges from Rs- 30 to Ra. i0 + but if the girl is very fair, or 
if her relatives are wealthy and influential, her lather may gel Rs,oO 
and more. Usually the lather ol she boy or, if he is not a good 
Hpeaker t a relative or friend, opens the proceedings by asking the 
father of the girl: ''Brother, how many rupees do you want For the 
girl? Ti The bride's lather replies: "Well, how much are you willing 
in give?*' The boy T s father replies that his question should be 
answered first. The reply comes after some time: "I want Rs, 40." 
The companions of the boy's lather shake Ihoir heads and reply that 
Be, 40 is far too much: ^We give Its. 2b and not a paisa more?* 1 
“Well* give Kb- 35 and thfc marriage can take place tomorrowP So 
they bargain until the boy's father agrees to compromise wit In say. 
Us. 30. If the girl's father is satisfied with this sum, the matter 
is settled. But If the two men cannot Come to terms ihe other men 
intervene and assist in the bargaining. 

When an agreement is reached, the boy + s father fe expected to 
pay the whole amount agreed upon at once and In cash. He also 
has to pay two rupees to the panch as dahej kandai (certification) 
and two rupees as Up ka pat ah (a free gift to the pouch). The nai t 
too. gets a rupee* This tip ka paisa was formerly paid to the 
Brahman lor casting the horoscopes of the hoy and girl. But at 
present times Ralahis have lost faith in Lhe horoscope of the Brah¬ 
man and often dispense with his service- 

Presently the exact date of the wedding is fixed. The Bat ah is do 
not require a Brahman to find out the most auspicious dov for Ihe 
wedding. However, the Mmh marriage must lake place either in the 
month of Magh (January-February), in Fhagun (March) before 
II oil, or in the mouth oF Bnieakb (M arch-April)* Only a widow 
marriage can be concluded at any lime ol the year. The months from 
January to April are indeed lhe most convenient months for weddings, 
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for bo soon after the harvest even ihe poor Bn I ah is have money to 
spend. The day of the wedding must always be a Sunday, no mailer 
which Sunday of (lie month is chosen. 

After the exact day of (he wedding has Ijctii fixed, the guests 
depart with the words: "Prepare everything for the wedding! We 
shall do likewise!™ 

I 1 or the institution of the bride-price Uie following reasons arc 
usihillv given: The bride-price paid to the girl's parents may l>e 
considered as a com pen sat ion to her family for the loss of a worker 
when the girl leaves her parents' house* It 13 also |o a certain 
degree payment for the girl's upbringing, for the benefits of her 
education and training will be reaped by the family of her husband. 
And it is, last not least, a certain guarantee for the stability of the 
marriage itself. A man is reluctant to divorce his wife, because ho 
knows that he has to spend a lot of money if he takes another 
wjfe. And a woman does not run away from her husband without 
serious provocation, for she Is well aware how difficult it will be for 
her relatives to return the bride-price paid for her. Her father or 
brother may perhaps even have to repay a part of the expenses of 
her wedding incurred by her husband, The payment of the bride - 
price is also un appreciation of the brides value. A girl ia very 
proud if a targe mm has been paid for her. She also knows that the 
more be pays, the better her husband will ireat her. 

* ^ yjn w hole, the institution of the bride-price does not 

increase f ie prosperity of the Bnlahis. Poor as they generally are, 
they can seldom afford to pay the expenses of a marriage out of 
in 1 saungs. Thus they are obliged to take a loon and the staggering 
interest they have to pay to the money -lender involves them in heavy 
financial difficulties. Many a boy whose parents are unable to raise 
the fli 1 m required for his marriage takes service under conditions 
winch differ little from life-long serfdom. Often the choice of a 
aide depends more on the amount of money a man can pay than 
on her personal character and liking, 

1 be exact amount of the bride-price depends on many condi¬ 
tions. If the bridegroom s family is wealthy, they have lo pay more 
for the girl. J lie price is also higher if the boy has some defects 
which make it difficult lo find him a bride. On the oiher hand, if 
t lc jridea family is rich or influential, a higher bride-price ia 
emunded because everyone ig anxious lo be connected with such a 
family. If the girl is clever or very fair, her father is entitled to 
a higher price- A dark skin, cross-eyes, a sick or deformed body 
often reduce the price of a girl considerably. Fortunately, the girls 
are usually married off at such an early age that the eventual 
virtues and deformities, assets or weaknesses which may reduce or 
increase the amount of the bride-price are not easily detected. 
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(4} The Despatch of I h e Wedding Clothes 

On the Thursday preceding the wedding-duy the grooms father 
must send the wedding clothes for the bride. Two of his relatives a re 
sent to the bridge house to hand them over, as also the haldi 
(turmeric, Curcuma tonga) with which the bride will be anointed. 
The messengers are called hatdia. When they arrive at the bride's 
village, usually late in the afternoon* the twf i$ summoned. An 
so on as he appears a yoke is placed on the ground before the main 
entrance of the house, a doth is spread over it and a chatik drawn 
in front of it with joari Hour. A Iota which contains water and a 
copper coin is placed on the chunk, The bride's father puts two anna 
pieces on a brass plate near the chauk. The two messengers are 
invited to sit down on the yoke. Four women come and paint the 
forehead of the hatdia with Irabu. The fourth woman holds up the 
corners of her scarf and the messengers lay the bundle of clothes 
into her Up. The women withdraw and go lo dress the bride. After 
n while the bride is brought before the two messengers and told lo 
sit down in front of them. Tier father once inure puts two anna 
pieces on the arti and throws a paisa into the lata. The four women 
apply knku to the forehead of the girl. After that the bride gets up 
and returns to the house. The four anna pieces on the pinto are 
given to the four women while the two copper coins jn the fata are 
taken by ihe not. 

Meanwhile a meal is prepared for the two ntessengere, it con¬ 
sists of rice, dal and gur* The rial prepares hoi water for the 
guests to wash their feet and is paid an anna for this service. While 
Ihe haldia step aside and wash themselves, she girl's father gives 
four annas to the assembled punch who keep three annas for [hem- 
selves and give one anna lo the messengers. After Ihe meal the two 
guests receive again two anna coins from I ho girl's father* After 
that they take leave and return to their village, but if it is already 
too late in the evening, they moy stay lor the night. 

(5) The Anointment with haldi 

On the evening of the same day — that is on the Thursday 
before the wedding day — the bridegroom ns well as Hie bride are 
anointed with Jtoidf. 

In preparation for it a strange ceremony takes place which 
is called fttan-patf, A brother or other near relative of the bride¬ 
groom, (or the bride) and his wife (for whom no other woman can 
he substituted) are the acting persona, A corner of the mans 
loincloth (dhoff) Is tied to a corner of his wife's scarf. This is 
called chapaluw bandhna. Then the man takes a pirana (goad for 
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driving bullocks), while his wife lifts two empty baskets upon her 
head- In this attire bolh walk out of the house, surrounded by a 
group of singing women. One of tho women curries a brass plate 
with kuku f rice grain, pan, jpari flour, $upari, and a copper coin. 
A few steps away from the door r on (he so-called rngan , they stop, 
A woman smears fresh manure on a square before the couple's 
feet. Then a chank is drawn on the spot with joari flour, and five 
pebbles* 1 ), kukn, ptut, and the olher ingredients are placed on the 
chunk. After a little while everything except the pebbles is (aken 
off and replaced on the arti. Now the bridegroom's (or bride's) 
brother tabes hie pirana and, assisted by four women who grip the 
piraiio a| its lower end, digs up the mud on the spot where the 
chauk is drawn. The joint digging a I Hie man and the four women, 
naturally, causes much merry confusion and is accomplished not 
w ithout difficulty. Then the wife of the bride-groom's brother squats 
down on tho ground with another woman whose hands she takes in 
hers. Jointly the women lake up five handfuls of mud and throw 
them inso one of the baskets. Now (wo other women lake out the 
mud from one basket and throw it Into Lho Other. This is called 
tidia hadla (exchange). The mud is called rftrgun Id mnlti (auspicious 
mud). Of this mud the chulha is made, the hearth, on which the 
bride's bathwater is warmed on her wedding day, lists ceremony is 
probably a fertility rite, lho ugh its exact meaning ha unknown to 
the Ealahls. 

Now ihc couple return to the door* But the other women bar 
the entrance and force the couple to pronounce each other's names, 
before they admit them to enter* It is against the modesty of a 
woman Lo cull her husband by name, and likewise a man will only 
reluctantly say the name of his wife. The woman usually gels out 
of I he dilemma by reciting a verse which contains Lhe name of her 
husband, while the latter replies wiih another verse in which the 
name of his wife is hidden. For instance (we assume that the name* 
of the couple are Gopal and Daili) p Daili recites: 

I\h€t men huido — Gopal mcro phundo 

On the field grows weed — but Gopal la my flower! 

And Gopal sings: 

Nalho par dhanl — Dai’fi meri rani . 

On my head a burden — is Da ill my queen. 

This ceremony is called; uam bntaua (telling of names). It is an 
occasion of much harmless jesting for the women taking part in 
this ceremony. 


■*) The five pebbles represent "geds" whose nam^ ore unknown. 
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It roust. however, be noted that this ceremony of khan-pafi is 
not everywhere performed in the same manner. 

After the kkan-pati the bridegroom, or the bride, is anointed 
with haldi. in the inner room of the house, sometimes on the veranda 
before the door, the floor is coated with fresh manure and a big 
chauk is drawn with joari flour. Within tins big rbauff a number 
of smaller ones are drawn. The boy (or girl) is told to sit down in 
the centre of the big thauU, A stone, representing Ganpati, is placed 
before him (or her). On each corner of the chunk a (oto I* placed, 
while n fifth Iota is put beside Ihe image of Ganpati, The five lotas 
are connected by five threads. If a thread breaks during the binding, 
it is believed that the marriage will not last. The threads are wound 
seven times round the lotos. This is done to keep away evii spirits 
which might attack the child during the anointment. The four 
anointing women, called eua, must sit within the magic square, kept 
safe by the sevenfold threads around the lotas. Now the mother of 
the child, or an oilier woman acting in this capacity (sagij-ma), 
takes a small pot (Hied with a mixture of dhanya. haldi, rhanna, 
pan, and mi, and puts the pot on the child's head. The boy (or girl) 
is stripped naked to the waist; ti sheet is thrown over the child 
under the cover of which the anointment is performed. When the 
mother begins to sing a hymn, the four women pour kukdi over Urn 
child, then dip their fingers into the haldi pnsto in the pot and begin 
to nib it all over the body, beginning with the lingers of the right 
hand. 

After the anointment the four women get up and dance upon 
the chunk till every trace of it is extinguished; this is called- 
Ganpati moron (to destroy Ganpati). Then the bridegroom is dressed 
in an old loin-cloth and an equally dirty and ragged shirt, lie wears 
n woman's neck-ring (takli) and a silver chain around his neck. 
In his hand he must hold n short dagger (katthar) with a broad 
steel blade in a red cloth-sheath, and a handle with a hole in its 
centre big esougli to pass four fingers through. Two small bags 
are attached to the dagger, one Contains pan spires, the other u copper 
coin or a button instead of the coin. Tins bride top is dressed 
similarly in old. outworn clothes. A email knife, or a pan-cutter, is 
tied into the corner of her scarf, as protective magic against 
malignant spirits. 

The dirty attire of the bridegroom and the bride is intended to 
deceive the evil spirits bent on harming the children at this critical 
time of life. The BaJahis hope that when the bhttto see them attired 
in dirty clothes, the boy even wearing o woman's neck-ring and 
chain they will find the children too contemptible to notice hem. 
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The katfJitrr and the small knife in the bride's scarf aro amulets 
against the particularly dangerous Dongar Deo. This god was 
formerly a boy who on the day of his marriage was killed and 
eaten by a tiger. Tt is said that Dongnr Deo often causes a strange 
sickness, the symptoms of which are n stiffening of the neck and 
a subsequent bending of the spine. Tite Bnlnhis believe also Hi at 
the fcaHJtsr is the counterpart of ibe dagger which Bhawani Mata 
gave to Havana for protection against bis enemies- The dagger is 
bought ready-made in the bazaar and is used also by other Hindu 
castes at the marriage 13 }« 

During the time of the anointment two email boys are present. 
They sit just outside the rfctiuA- and eat wheat cakes (ghungri) with 
both hands. But as soon ad the anointment is over the boy a are 
chased away. The meaning of lids curious rite is not known. 

After that the irm f or a near relative of the bride-groom or the 
bride, takes the a no Luted child on his hip and carries him (or her) 
through the village- The women meanwhile sing a hymn in honour 
of Nahadzo-Shankar. This procession through the village is called 
chhofiram (weaning} and symbolises the gradual maturing of tho 
child until now entirely under the affectionate care of Hie parents. 
The is repeated on each subsequent evening till the 

wedding day, each day the procession going Further and further 
away from the paternal house- Sometimes, on the way* ihe village 
notables are visited and asked for small gifts. 

After the return of the procession the women squat for hours 
on their heels and sing, never tiring, I heir endless monotonous 
hymns. Occasionally, on the spur of the moment, a woman gets up 
and danceSr BE Doping low and swaying her arms alternately to the 
rhythm of the singing. 

On the nest morning the boy as well as the girt arc again 
anointed in their respective homes, and in the evening Lhej r ora 
carried through the village, as described above. 

The anointing with iialdi which is generally used as an anti¬ 
septic medicament is a symbolic act whereby the bodies of the bride 
and groom are believed to become fit and healthy and purified for 
married life. 

The anointing is also performed in remembrance of Krishna’s 
wedding with the fair RukminL the 'saffron-coloured*. 

fiS ) The Rajput dagger, called kaUhu r F originally had three blades. By 
a mGchELni&m in the handle, the bladw stmt like seizors after die dngger 
had been driven inlo the body of the opponent. The open dagger, with a 
longer two-edged blade between two aide blade*,, may have bad a phallic 
significance, of which the Balnhla arc no more aware. 
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(6) The Erection of the Marriage B o o l h (m a » rf o p) 

On Friday morning in tho bridegroom's village, on Saturday 
morning in ihe village of the bride, the marriage mandap is erected. 
It is n leaf-covered hut, similar io the field*watchers’ hut, of light 
and perishable structure. This mandap is supposed to signify [he 
transitory nnd unstable character of human life and happiness. 
Under this marriage hut all the wedding rites are performed, 

From every family of the Bolahi community in the village a 
man is invited io help in the building of the mandsp, As soon as 
the men have assembled they proceed to the nearest jungle. On a 
bulloek-cnri they take joari cokes, vegetables (timarf hi bhaji), kuku, 
rice, pan, su pari, ti pufsa, nnd a smouldering dting-cakcl'/frtii da ). Under 
a Sftlai stripling ( Boztedlia serrata) they slop. Before cutting down 
the tree they appease its spirit by applying kuku, burning incense, 
and making obeisance. This is done once for all the trees which 
have to be cut for the mau/itip. Nine fkilui trees arc cut down for 
the bridegroom's mandap, twelve for the brides mflmfijp. The trees 
are stripped of branches and leaves and loaded on the huilock-cart. 
Then the men sit down and eat the joari bread and the vegetables 
which they have brought. After that they all return home, ' 

Before the house of the groom (or the bride) the cart 1s un- 
loaded. Four men lake a iefuf (fork-shaped piece of wood or iron 
for digging holes) am] dig holes at the four corners of the marriage 
hut. tour women come and pa jug the mens foreheads with kuku. 
Each digger gets two copper coins for his work. When the holes 
ere deep enough sour milk (dtthi) and rice-grain (bhat) are poured into 
the holes and then the poles are set up. Those poles are palmed 
with kuku. When the comer-poles have been erected one pole (in 
Ihe boy's mandap) or two poles (In the bride’s twoMdap) are sol up 
on each side of the marriage hut. Then light poles are laid across 
the top-forks of tbs comer-poles, and the whole frame-work is tied 
firmly with airings and bark-ropes. The roof is covered with 
branches and large leaves of the Saloi tree. 

Tho men are almost the whole day busy with the erection of 
the numdop. for there are many who shout orders and give advice 
hut only a few who really work. After the last finishing touches 
have been given to the mawdop a man tics a red cotton string with 
pi pal and mango leaves and pieces of joari bread round the mandap. 
Tills is called mandap *tilbama (decoration of the mandap), The 
man wlio tics the strings, is given a handful of rice to eat! The 
man who lies the lost leaf or the lost morsel of joorf bread, is beaten 
by his companions. While the men are thus busy adorning tho 
mandap, they tease and joke with each other, and even go so far 
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as to lie one another's hair or loin-cloth together. They also remember 
their dead relatives who would have enjoyed this wedding-feast with 
them and in memory of the dead they throw a handful of rice into 
the air. While I he mandap is being built, the women sing obscene 
or mocking songs. During the offering to the dead, however, they 
sing dirges. 

After the men have got tired of their jokes. I hey sit down for 
a meal which ha* been prepared for them meanwhile by the women 
of the celebrating party- 

Later on. afEer the villagers have left, the head of the celebrating 
family erects another pole in the middle of the mandsp. Only the 
nearest relatives of the same fcfil (clan) help him. This pole is about 
two feel higher than the corner-poles and protrudes from the roof 
of the mandap. It Is called mardahL In the bole in which the 
mardalai pole is set up the head of the family pour? dahi and bfuU t 
potij supari, 1 % few grains of wheat and a copper Coin. To the top 
of the pole is attached n lot ta containing a few grains of wheaL The 
whole is wrapped in a red doth. The mardalai represents the dan 
god (or goddess) whose presence is desired for the impending 
marriage as a protector and -witness of the wedding. Some clans 
perform special offerings on ibis occasion, and even sacrifice a goat 
In honour of the clan god. 

In the afternoon of the same day girls and young woman build 
of the mud preserved from the khan-pati ceremony a cJoifho (hearth), 
and other hearths and pots in miniature. These are then carried In 
procession to a nearby river and there sprinkled with water before 
being brought buck to the house. The main ehulha is placed in a 
corner of the veranda. An earthen waler-pot fghara) crowned with red 
strings and amulets is placed on the hearth. In this water-pot the 
hath-water is warmed on the wedding-day for the bridegroom (or 
the bride). 

On Sunday morn lug. or already on Saturday evening if l lie 
bride's home is far away, the bridegroom's foiber calls on his relatives 
and friends and invites them to the wedding. Only those who are invi¬ 
ted may take part. Soon all gel busy with the preparations for the 
journey. The bullock carts are oiled and repaired, a gaily coloured 
cover is laid over the baiuboo frame of the cart roof* the bullocks 
loo are covered with n back-cloth and bells are hung around their 
necks; even their horns are painted a bright blue or red. The wedding 
guests themselves bathe, eat and dress for the journey. 

The bridegroom is bathed with special ceremonies. Under the 
mandap m placed a yoke on which he Is told to squat down. His 
eLubes are stripped, under the cover of a sheet, by the lour women 
who had anointed him with haldi at Ihe previous ceremony. One 
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woman now pours wafer over the body and all lbo women rub him 
clean of the grease of Iho hatdi paste. If the bride-groom Is vary 
young, no covering sheet is required. After ihe bath n near relative 
of the boy embraces him from behind, putting his arms around the 
bock, arms, and tegs as he squats on the yoke. In this position he 
lifts him up and carries him, stepping backwards, into the house. 
The four women await him at the door and slap the man on bis 
back and arms, till be disappears in the interior. This is done in 
remembrance of Krishna's rescue by Vasudco who carried him 
through the Jumna river to safely. 

In tho main room of the house a while sheet is spread on the 
floor. The boy is set down on it, while the women come in and wipe 
him dry. After that the bridegroom Is dressed by the wof, First he 
dons a new dhoti, then a shirt, often of silk, also a bright red waist¬ 
coat or a long red coat. The new red turban ipagri) which lie is to 
wear, is always lied by his father or another near relative, Then a 
mrndal fruit iff wrapped in a piece of doth and tied, with a woman's 
hair-string, round his right wrist. He has to wear it during the 
wedding ceremonies. This armlet is called kakan. 

When the bridegroom is dressed, ihe women bring a plato 
with rice, yur and ght\ and Iced the groom who is not allowed 
to use hia own hands. The women play with him and lease him by 
wiihdrutt mg their hands with the tempting morsels whenever he 
opens his mouth, i toid now until the wedding is over ihe bridegroom 
is not allowed to speak. 

After the meal the groom is left alone with his mother, A sheet 
is spread over both. It is said that sometimes the mother offers her 
son the breast as an expression of her love and affection. 

W hi'ii the bridegroom leaves (be house, a large sheet is spread 
between the two front poles of the mandap, as high as the boy's chest. 
His mother or the woman acting in this capacity approaches from 
the other side of the sheet and touches his head and feet seven 
(sometimes only three) times with a butter-churning stick, with a 
groin-pestle, a winnowing fan, and a broom of khans grass. While 
the other domestic tools are put back to their usual place, the brnnm 
is thrown on the roof of the ntandap. The women apply kuku, first 
U> the two poles to which the sheet is tied, then to the forehead of 
the groom. Then each of the four women embrace him, cheek to 
cheek. After that the sheet is taken off and the wedding party gets 
ready to start. 

(The same ceremonies are performed in the house of the bride, 
just before the arrival of the bridegroom.) 

The departure of the wedding party la timed so that they reach 
the home of the bride ut about 5 p.m. 
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Juet outside the bridegroom's village, at the shrine of II ami man, 
the party halts and the bridegroom alights. He offers a coconut to 
the god lo obtain a safe journey and the god's blessing for the 
wedding. Then he returns to the cart and continues tlie journey. 
One cart follows the other at a. merry pace* the neck hells of the 
bullocks jingle and the cart "drivers shout and dick their tongues. 

The wedding party is called barqL 

Chapter Xll! 

The Wedding Ceremonies (vivah) 

(1) Arrival of the harat 

In ihe bride’s village all are on ihe lookout for the arrival of 
the harat . Boys climb trees to be able the sooner to announce the 
coming of fho bullock-carls. When their approach is announced, the 
musicians are called to stand ready. They and the nearest relatives 
ol the bride assemble on the road before the entrance to the village- 
As soon as the bullock cans arrive, the musicians begin to play; if 
the bride’s family cannot afford to engage a whole blind, they at least 
hire the player of the indispensable #t>i£. 

When the bullock carts of the wedding party stop, the nai of 
the bridegroom's village alights first and takes the bridegroom on 
his hip. He is met by the nai of the bride's parly who offers him 
a Jofa full of water* into which the father of the bridegroom throws 
two paisa. Now the mi pours water into the hollow of the right 
hand of four relatives who surround the bridegroom- The men sip 
the water, gargle ami epil it out. Only then da the rclallves of the 
bride approach, embrace and greet their guests with "Ram! Rum! ,+ 

Then the bridegroom's father takes copper coins in his hand, 
moves them in a circle over the head of his sen and throws them 
towards the musicians. A wiki scramble ensues among the players 
to secure the coins. Thte is called noraujiL The money given to 
the musicians is believed to bring luck to the groom. The nai 
receives two paisa in his iota; that is his fee for the service he has 
rendered at ihe reception of Ihe harat party. 

Now the nai of the guests 1 party moves on, the bridegroom 
riding on his hip. The musician* begin to play a merry tune, guests 
and villagers mix freely, and numerous on-lookera join in the 
universal merry-making. Among the higher Hindu castes the bride¬ 
groom rides a horse when he enters the village of the bride, but the 
low-caste Balnhis must be content to arrive on the hip of the barber. 
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For the bartjt party a special bouse has been prepared, at some 
distance from (he bride’s house. It is called jmumaa which means 
guest-house. Shwis are spread in front of the house and the guests 
invited to sit down. The bridegroom is given the place of honour. 
It is about 5 o’clock in the afternoon. The bride’s father now asks 
the bridegroom s father to send the wedding clothes for the bride. 

Before the entrance to the janwnm a yoke, or the pole of a 
bandloom, as placed on the ground and covered with a sheet. Two 
men (called Utjnia), one with the bride's clothes in his arms, take 
ibcir place on the yoke. A chauk is drawn in front of them and on 
it are placed a lata with water and a diya. Four women come and 
paint the mens foreheads with kiiku. The last woman receiver the 
bundle of clothes from the men seated on the yoke. Now alt the 
women proceed to the home of the bride where the latter m given 
a bath f accompanied by ceremonies which have been described above 
at the bridegroom’s bathing. After the bride has been dressed, she 
is adorned with all Ihe ornaments which her family can afford to 
display* Like the hridegtoom the bride wears the taton on her 
wrist 

When the bride ta dressed np, word is sen( to the bridegroom s 
party who at once gets ready for the procession to the bride s bouse. 
For it is there that the actual marriage will take place. The proces¬ 
sion proceeds in t*. loose. disorderly group, preceded by the musicians 
playing noisy bines and accompanied by a crowd of ‘people shouting 
merrily. The bridegroom la carried by the um. About half way from 
[Fjc house of ihe bride, a small girl meets (he wedding procession, 
a lata with water on her head. The relatives of the bridegroom 
throw a coin into the fota, dtp their fingers In Ilia water and sprinkle 
the drops to the four winds, to ward off evil spirits. If on the way 
the party rmsets bigb-easte women carrying water pots, they ask them 
in sprinkle water on them, ns a blessing. Tile women are paid a 
few coins, if they comply with the wish. 

On his way to the house of the bride the bridegroom wears on 
his forehead the wedding crown, called mauL It is usually of 
paper, crudely adorned with gold and silver tinsels, long trimmings 
and fringes which almost cover his face. The bride wears a similar, 
though simpler and smaller crown. The maul is bought in the 
bazaar which fact suggests that the Bakhta have adopted this cusiom 
from the Hindus, Sometimes the manf is made of palm leaves, inter¬ 
woven with pJflile which reach down to the feet. This kind of wed- 
ding crown is made by Kniia Bakhta and costs much more than the 
paper crown, often u rupee and n quarter or more is paid for such 
a crown. 
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(2) The W e d d i a g - E 11 e 

Bridegroom and bride meet now under the rcrarcdap, often for the 
first time sit their life. Both urc told to stand on the yoke, the bride 
to the left of the groom* Now the bha( i or n near relative, takes the 
right band of the bridegroom and with hie left hand the bride's 
right hand r holding one hand over the other within a hand-breadth 1 * 
distance. The Bulnbt Brahman, or in his absence eiii other Balahi, 
climbs on the roof of a near house and Is on (he look-out for the 
exact moment when the sun touches the sky-line. At the right moment 
lie shouts: 

Do data iukh Bham jaird sodaac 5d(t Bhwh mura karan sulk 
karo Gauri ka putra Gartesh. 

Pratkam sQuru garu deu apan duja dw Ganesh tija Sumru 
tina jatta: Brahma, Beshnu, Mahesh! 

Which moans: At first 1 pray to the guru who luvs taken away 
the stain nf my sins by God’s grace. Thus Ganesh, GainTs son, who 
of nl\ the gods perforins the marriage, may bless bridegroom and 
bride in the name of the three persons: Brahma. Vishnu, Muheshr 

When the sun is half down behind the sky-line, he shouts: 
Panch i$wa iagin prabat saph dhane: 5 times I say; be attentive and 
careful: 

Ann i^ica iagin prabat saph d/iafttf: 9 limes I gay: be attentive 
and careful! 

Gyarn iswa Iagin pmbal sr aph dhane: 11 limes I say: be attentive 
and careful! 

Satra id urn Iagin prabat saph dJianc: 17 times I say: be attentive 
and careful! 

Ekkis iawi z Iagin prabat saph dhanr: 21 limes I eay: be attentive 
and careful! 

1 hon he adds: lt Attention E As soou a* I chip my hands, put 
their hands together. Are you ready'?*' As soon as he claps his 
hands, the that joins the hands of bride and groom — they ore 
married! The musicians begin to play and people shout in exciter- 
meat 

H fl nd in hand the married couple is told to sit down on the 
yoke. The boy's shoulders are covered with a white cloth about 
live yards in length. The bride ia covered with a similar cloth 
in the corners of which the iwi ties a paisa and a riuparf, then 
he knots the corners of both cloths together. Ho now opens the 
hands of the newly married. The groom's father gives to the 
iiof two annas while the man who pronounced the blessing 
on the roof of the house is given four annas. First the imf and then 
the Balahi Brahman put kuku on [lie forehead of the married couple; 
each receives two anna pieces for doing it. Next the four women 
F II -C a a B Ttjfl Children at iUri 10 
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approach and paint the forehead of the? bride and the groom with 
frufcu. they receive two anna pieces to divide between them selves. 

Hie nai now assists groom and bride in getting up. Hie mother 
or an elder sister of the bride leads the couple away into the house. 
The other women meanwhile sit apart and sing wedding songs which 
are not without obscene and sexual alius ions. In the house bride 
and groani are told to flit down facing each other. The bridzit crowns 
ore taken off and a plate with a mixture of rice, jptr t ghi and sugar 
is placed between them. The bride is directed to take a morsel and to 
put it into the groom's mouth. This must be done five times. Then 
the bridegroom has to feed his bride five times In the same manner. 
AFter that the two are separated, the boy is led back to the mandap 
while the girl stays in the house with the women. 

(3) The W eddlng*Banqu e t 

The bride's fa I her, then, gives a banquet of which villagers 
and giie-ss partake. The bridegroom is seated, in ihe place of honour 
under the mandap surrounded by ills nearest relatives. He is served 
first. The dishes consist of rice, dak or sugar, and ghL When 
the groom begins to eat, (he other people follow suit. The bride sits 
apart from the men with the women. 

After dinner the men begin to sing and to dance and this 
continues until late [nto the night. But whoever wants to go to sleep 
early, is free to leave* 

(4) The Day after the Wedding 

On Monday morning, at dawn, when the bridegroom gets up to 
go out for a call of nature he is accompanied by his mule relatives 
and the musicians. After he has washed his lucre and his hands at 
a near well or a stream, he returns in procession to the jarjtwMt 
where all sit Jowel, Soon the nai is ordered ro call the village 
council. When the villagers arrive, a relative of the bride addresses 
the bridegroom’s father: "Brother, give something to the pome hr 
The man complies and pays about five rupees, besides two rupees io 
the nai\ and a rupee each to the Balahl Brahman and the Maf. The 
singing women receive about four annas, while two annas are put an 
the plate from which the newly married couple had fed each other* 
This money is called bhune, L e- ft fee for the use of ihe plate. 
Mean while four to five women came from the bride's house in 
procession, carrying a plate with hiku. They paint the bride* 
groom's forehead with fotku, drawing the paint with four fingers 
across has forehead. Then they begin to sing; the &ong must not 
bo specially composed for the occasion* any song will do. The bride' 
groom's father pays a silver rupee to the women and distributes pan. 
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Then a meal is prepared for ihc guests. As n special dish 
goal's meat is served But so she Bn In his say, goat’s meat tastes bet¬ 
ter with a drink of Liquor and at the request of the guests the 
bridegroom's lather buys a few bottles (for about Re. 4) which are 
drunk before the meal. This is served by the uni in the usual man¬ 
ner. AIL adult men drink, after sprinkling a few drops an the ground 
and greeting the others: Ram, Ram! Tlien they Bit down to partake 
of the meal, the bridegroom in the place of honour. After the meal 
the men wash their hands and ait down to chat. 

The bridegrnum H however is again brought lo the marriage 
mandap. There the bride joins him, and both sit down on the yoke, 
dose together, surrounded by the women of the house, A thank is 
drawn before the ns on the ground, A woman brings splinters of 
mango and akbau wood, piles them on the thauk, and with cotton 
wool soaked m ghi lights a fire, A lota with water is placed beside 
the fire. The nearest relatives of the newly wedded couple arc called 
together: The fathers, brothers, fathers* fathers (if alive) and 
fathers' brothers. The nai purs a mixture of rice and daf (pulse) 
in the hollow of the hands of the bridegroom* the bride, and of their 
relatives. He then says: “Give me a paisa!™ Each of the men gives 
him a pai$ a. This money if colled gyari jimaua, The mi then asks: 
“Has the bride now been received into the clan of Lhe bridegroom?” 
After all have replied in the affirmative* he adds: “Receive her with 
offersion and treat her well!"’ This ceremony signifies the Iransfer of 
the bride from her pa reals' elan to that of her husband. 

Now the bride and Hie groom are told to get up from the yoke. 
The groom slops lie hind his bride and takes her hands in hie, Joari 
grains are poured into the hollow of the bride’s hands. Then the 
bridegroom gently pushes his bride before him, while she throws 
at each step /part grains into the air. When they reach (he fire. Lhe 
groom opens the hands of the bride wholly and allows the rest of the 
grains in her hands to drop Into the fire. Tlien bo puts his hands on 
the shoulders of the bride and both walk five times around the 
mandnp. This is called chauri (going round) tmd is an md of 
worship to the clan god t or to Agm p the god of the hearth-fire. 

Now the nai invites the relatives and friends of tho newly married 
couple to offer their wedding gifts. He says: “Where are your 
wedding gifts? What did you bring for the newly married couple? 
Give (hem a horse, or a pair of bull eeks + or at least some silver 
ornaments or a bedsloadl" One after the other the wedding guests 
approach and present ihelr gifts: money T doLhe^ sliver rings, or 
brass plates. They place their presents on a plate in from of the 
young couple and then touch with folded hands the feet of groom 
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nm) bride. Each time the nai announces the pfime of the giver and 
die kind of his present 

When nil have presented their gift*, bridegroom and bride get 
up, and the groom again places his hands on the shoulders of the 
bride and walks with her twice around the mondap. Then the father 
of the bride calls for a jnipra {winnowing Ian), puts a handful of 
boiled rice on the rim, with his finger he makes a little hole in the 
rice, pours ghi into it and lights a wick. A doth is wrapped round 
his shoulders to protect the flame against lha breeze. The winnowing 
fan is then quickly handed over to the bridegroom's father. This 
ceremony signifies the transfer of the bride from the clan of her 
parents to that of her husband. 

The groom's father carries the supra to the Janwa»a f accom¬ 
panied by the guests and villagers who carry the wedding gifts 
(ihit'jfl). It is already about three o'clock in the afternoon. 

After a short pause the bridegroom bathes, while the bride is 
loathed by the attending women at home. Then the groom again 
loins the bride and the whole party proceeds to the putef (headman) 
of the village and to other prominent people in the village. Groom 
and bride make obeisance before she paiel, touching with folded 
hands his feet, and pay one and a quarter rupee to him* This is the 
customary marriage fee to which in many villages the landlord or 
pat el is entitled. The newly married Couple, in return, receives a 
small gift in costs or grain from the pafeft After all the prominent 
men of the village have been visited the party proceeds to the 
shrine of On n urn an. There die bridegroom offers the kukan (the 
mendal fruit tied round his wrist), also a coconut, knkn t stndhur 
(vermilion), mi part* and other ingredients usually presented as 
offerings. Wien the bridegroom puts the hakim down before the 
image of the god, he says; “hakim bfmdhi chhor agaga hung . [I have 
come to loosen the kaftan}”. Sometimes the kaftan is offered to 
another »>r main, or simply thrown into a stream. The kakan 
is the symbol of ihe bond which now unites bride and groom for 
over. It thus means as modi as the wedding ring of w^iern people. 
Sometimes the kakan is offered after the arrival of the party at die 
bridegroom's village. Women loosen die kakan amid jesting and go 
then In procession to offer it at the shrine of Hangman. 

After chat the wedding guests find that it is about time for 
them to lake leave, for now everything has been done according to 
custom. The carts are made ready, and the bullocks are yoked. 
Before the bridegroom's party leaves, ibe father of the groom says 
to his $amdhi (bride's father): iL lf any mistake has been made, pardon 
me! Farewell! When will you como to call for your daughter?" 
The brides father replies: I4 1 am a simple man. Everything bus 
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been done according to our customs. I have given you my daughter* 
Treat her well. How many men shall 1 bring with me when 1 come 
to call for my daughter? 1 * The groom's father states the number 
of guests he is willing ami able to entertain, usually ten to twenty. 
Then the date of the visit is fixed, from (wo to twenty days after 
the wedding. During the interval the father of the bridegroom has to 
make the necessary arrangements fur the dinner which he will have 
to give for the guests. 

At last the wedding party is ready to lake off. The bay's father 
gives his samdhi two anna pieces as a souvenir, then he embraces 
him and greets him with “Ham, Bam!” and the other men too 
embrace each other. The women lake leave of the bride who now 
leaves her home perhaps for the firae lime in her life, in company of 
people who until a few days ago were perfect strangers to her. No 
relative of hers accompanies her, she has to go alone with her hus¬ 
band,, The women* in particular the mother of the girl, cry bitterly, 
and so does the bride who at ^ucli a tender age ernes nothing for 
her si range boy-husband with, whom she has perhaps never esehnn- 
ged a word! However, the girl does not sake leave for good — afier 
a few days she rein ms to her parents" bouse where she remains until 
the is mature- 

When the wedding party crosses a river or nala on the return 
journey, the bridegroom and the bride offer joari grain soaked 
in hatdi (pifa dhava) lo the god of the river for a succesful crossing. 

The wedding party is expected by the bridegroom^ relatives 
ami the villagers who did nol attend lhe wedding with groat curiosity 
and excitement* They all go lo meet the cans as soon as Lhe neck 
belle of the bullocks and the shouts of lhe drivers are heard from 
afar. Everyone wants lo see lhe bride. 

After the ceremonial reception of the travellers by the women of 
the groom’s family a meal Is served, By this time it is generally late 
in the evening and soon all go to bed. But the young couple do not 
sleep in the parents 1 house, another house is vacated for them for the 
night, it is called imitaflao. The next morning the young bride is 
brought lo the pat*! and to other notables of the village and the 
caste. Bride and groom touch the feet of the pafef with folded hands 
and receive a small present from him. 

The Bride Returns Home (b a ur ha) 

During her stay at the house of her parents-in-law the bride 
is not encouraged to see much of her boy-husband, nor is she allowed 
to sleep with him. Married life begins only afler a few years when 
ahe has menstruated for the first time. 
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Altar a low days, her relatives come to take her home. They 
arrive late jij the evening and are received with some formality. 
Often music in, ns are hired for the occasion- A house has (jl’cii made 
ready lor the guests where they may stay for the time of their visit. 
Soon after their arrival they are entertained with i meal which 
consists of goal s meat, rice and gur+ This meal is called gar 
hhatyo, After ihe meal the guesEs go to sleep. The nest morn mg they 
itre invited to all end a meeting of the village council which assembles 
tii the jtinwmta. The bride's fill her now pays bis fees in Ihe village 
punch; one and a quarter rupee to the panch t it rupee to Lho hai, 
four annas Lo ihe singing women, two annas on the plttie which 
was tised for the hfildi anointing* and samli gills are also made to 
ihe kolwtU (village watchman}* to I be sweeper eH the village and 
to beggars. 

After she paneh baa Iteen satisfied. n meal 1$ given to ihe 
guc^td and to all tlie villagers, If tbo bridegroom's fattier can afford 
it. ho a I bn orders a few bottles. of dtiru. As soon as ihe supper is 
mer, the prepare to leave* The bride's father gives an anna 

piece (w&lfjk ka paf^aj t\s a souvenir to bis samrffit. They embrace 
each other and say Ham? Ham! The bride Lakes leave of the women 
/lit not ol her husband This return of the bride to her house is 
called baurha. 

From this day the girl lives at her parents* home until her first 
menstrual con. She rarely sees her husband, for even if he comes 1* 
vmt net parents it is thought Improper if she shows herself to him. 


Chapter XfV 
Other Forms of Marriage 
(1) W i d o w * M a r r i a g e (n ti / r a pad) 

* A i BaSt | ll i w ? nW111 is m u widow if her husband dies 

alter the celebration of the virnh wedding, whether the marriage was 
o^nsummuEed or not BaLabI widows are permitted lo remarry. Of 

al V™ “ T hl km ^ Nlmii District between the ages of 1? 

aciLi j per cent wore widowed (very few of whom will pef- 
munenity loxnnm widows); the percentage of widows in the age-group 
between -i and 13 was 16.7 {some of these widows will remarry* but 
a good number of them will remnsn single because they are either 
[]•> more marriageable or because Ihey iio not want to bo separated 
from ifisir children). <53,0 per cent of Balabi female* over 44 years 
of age were widows M ), 


"> Census of India 193l f vol, X]J, part t. p, 201. 
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When a widow remarries the ceremonies performed differ con¬ 
siderably from the n'niJi rites. No woman be she widowed or 
divorced cap go twice ‘through the virah wedding ritual. A woman 
remarrying is joined to her new partner by a ritual called naira pad. 

Tbs B&lahis permit marriage by nafra ptref rites only if either 
partner has previously been married by vizak rites. If a man 
whether be Jlll^ married previously by vfmh rites or not wants to 
marry a yet unmarried girl, he must marry her by vivah rites, 
while a girl who once has been married by irfvah rites cannot go 
through thorn a second time. She therefore cannot marry a yet 
11 nmntried man but only a widower or divorcee or a man who wants 
to accept her a second or third wife. Nor do the Halnhis allow 
marriage by naira pad rites before either partner has readied puheriy. 
A girl therefore whose husband by ftivoh marriage dies before they 
began to live together cannot remarry before she has her first men¬ 
strual ion, 

Differences of age arc no concern in this marriage though only 
in rare cases is the husband younger than his wife, 

(a) The Betrothal 

W lien n man wants Eo lake another wife, ha asks his father 
(or uncle, or elder brother) to took out for a suitable woman. When 
she has been found, he asks his nearest relatives and a few enste- 
follows of the village to accompany him to tire village where tho 
girl lives. When they arrive at the village, they do not immediately 
proceed to she house of the bride-to-be, but stop at a distance and 
send a messenger ahead to contact her father or guardian. If the 
latter is Inclined to consider u marriage proposal, he invites the 

match-makers in the house of a friend or relative where they can 

discuss the affair without Hieing overheard by the woman in question. 
He also Invites the members oT the village poncA to assist him in 
the parley. 

If no prohibitive degree of relationship exists between 
the prospective partners and the other circumstances arc fa- 

to arable to the match, the woman is called and asked if she is 
prepared to marry her suitor. According to Bala hi etiquette she 
should not look at the man who wants to marry hcr T but few 
women deny themselves a quick but searching glance at 

a suitor* If lie !s not ton old or ugly, a girl will not lightly reject 
a proposal of which her relatives approve. For though In theory 
a widow is Free to marry when and whom she wants, sho knows well 
IhaL sooner or later she has to marry unless she is already too old 
or has a couple of children from her former husband. Her relatives 
will not allow her to remain single for long, especially when they 
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havo reason to fear that she might entangle herself in an intrigue. 
Sometimes the relatives of a widow ore anxious to marry her off 
because they are in need of money, for the bride-price of a widow 
is comparatively high. But if a widow firmly reiects a marriage 
proposal, and she cannot be persuaded to change her mind, the 
negotiation-? are broken off, A woman, however, who has given 
cause for scandal Is not asked for her consent to a marriage, she 
must accept the husband whom her relatives and the village pafich 
choose for her. 

As ii rule, the bride-price for a widow amounts to Ks. 125. 
About 30 or 40 years ago as much as Es* 300 nr 400 were paid for 
a widow, but nowadays few Bala his are able tn pay as much. Often 
a woman is given away lor leas than a hundred rupees. The amount 
of money which is demanded for a widow depends on various 
circumstances: iF the woman is beautiful, or very young, or skilled 
at work, her relatives wilt demand a high bride-price. Likewise. iF 
licr suitor is a rich man T or if the woman Is of a wealthy or Influen¬ 
tial family- The amount of (he bride-price fluctuates aUo with 
the financial position of ihe Bahtins in general. Because in the last 
forty years tFir Eulahis generally have i^ec^me poorer, ihe customary 
price of Its. 125 fur a widow 1 g scarcely ever paid. Just before the 
second world-war several widows were married off lor as little 
as Bs. 251 Another reason for this decrease of the bride-price 
is also lha« in recent year-: quite a number of widows did not wait 
unit! their relatives found a bu LI able husband for them, but ran away 
with a lover- To prevent such unpleasant affairs, the Bul&hie were 
obliged to arrange quickly for the remarriage of a widowed daughter 
nr sister. Naturally they could not wait till a rich man turned up, 
but gave the woman away Lit marriage to the first comer even if he 
offered a low price. 

When after much bargaining the amount of the bride-price in 
settled, the relatives of the bridegroom are asked how much they are 
able to pay on the spot. At least ti quarter of the full amount must 
be paid at ones, or the negotiations are broken off. When the 
bridegroom's parly can pay a portion of (he bride-price in cash, the 
bride Is called once more. The bridegroom who has. so far kept 
in the background and has had no say in ihe actual negotiations 
now comes forward to meet the bride. He puts a ring [mundi) on ihe 
little finger of her right hand. This ceremony is called: Sai men 
mundi dma and signifies the conclusion of ihe betrothal The woman 
is now engaged to the man who hi la put the ring on her finger and 
no other man hm a right to carry her off m long as she wears bis 
ring* By accepting the ring the woman has expressed her consent 
to the marriage and is bound to honour her promise. 
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After that the relatives of the bridegroom pay the first instalment 
of the bride-price, A man Is sent to the Liquor shop for some bottles 
of daru for which the bridegroom, or his father, hag to pay. The 
bride's father adds half the amount to what the bridegroom has 
paid for some additional bottles. The amount of money spent on 
liquor depends on the amount of the brid^price and the number of 
RaUhig in the village where the engagement is celebrated. 

The iiai of lhe village Is called to serve the liquor. The bride¬ 
groom's father or another near relative is offered the first glass* 
With grave formality he raises his glass and says: *T will drink the 
liquor of the betrothal. Is there any doubt or difficulty which still 
remains to bo settled 1 ? 11 The others reply; "No. no! You may drink!" 
The man says “Rami Ram!" and drinks the liquor. After him the 
other guests ore served* last of all Lhe nnf receives his share- 

Then a meal is prepared for lhe guests at the bride's house, It is 
called gur hhutija. and consists of rice, dal, ghi, tjur 9 or ^ugeir. After 
the mord the guc^sls soon leave and return to their village. 

The betrothal of a widow may lake place on any day of the 
year, and at any time of the day. Sometimes the men do not com© 
to an agreement on their first visit, but have to coll on the woman's 
relatives a second or third time, for all questions to be solved to 
general satisfaction. 

(b) The Marriage (iiflf ra pod) 

A widow's marriage takes place either on a Tuesday or on a 
Saturday in the bride's village. The bridegroom's party arrives in 
the evening, only men attending the ceremony. 

The relatives of the bride and the fellow-villagers receive the 
wedding party outside the village; the only musician j$ the sing- 
player. The bridegroom is accompanied only by his nearest relatives, 
usually no more than ten persons. The bridge father too hns invited 
only his nearest relatives to the wedding, for a widow marriage 
should not be celebrated with lhe same display as a virnk wedding. 

Wien the guests alight from their bullock carts, they are 
welcomed with Earn! Kara! All sit down, while the ™i of die 
bride's village pours water into the hollow of the right hand of two 
men of the bridegroom's party. The men sip the water* gargle and 
spit it ouL After that ail get up and embrace each other with a certain 
formality. Then the guests and villagers chatting together proceed 
in groups to the janwasa T a house prepared for the guests at some 
distance from the bride's homo. 

Before the entrance to the janwasa a cloth is spread on the 
ground nnd the leading men of both parties are invited to sit down 
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The bridegroom Is sealed on the place of honour but he is not 
permitted to lake part in the conversation, he must remain silent 
ilk rough out the negoltaiions, Tho spokesman of the bridegroom asks 
the nai to summon the village ftitftcfc. 'Hie men como slowly one after 
the other and lake their seals. The bridegroom's spokesman now 
pays about Ra. 2D to the punch and Rs. 4 to the nni This fee to the 
pa nth is so high because the brids-price la comparatively high. The 
main task of the pajich members is to witness the payment of the 
bride-price, the whole of which must now be paid (minus the amount 
paid at the lime of the engagement}* If the bridegroom cannot pay 
the entire sum in cash, the marriage is called off. It is only occasio¬ 
nally that the relatives of the bride agree to wait for the payment 
of thp rest of the money till after the wedding, for they know well 
that if they do not receive the bride-price now they will in till 
probability never p^Id at all It often happens that if a rest is out- 
standing after the wedding has taken place the woman herself advises 
her new husband uoi io pay, because she is the sufferer if his wealth 
goes to her father's family. 

While the bride-price is being paid, a meal is prepared at the 
liome of the bride for Ike guests to which also the villagers are 
invited. The preparations lor the dinner are often made only after 
ihe arrival of Ihe wedding guests because U is never certain whether 
the party will arrive at al] and how many will come, it is generally 
midnight before the meal is ready. But the BaMiis do not mind 
such a delay, at any time of the day or night ibey are ready for a 
good meal l 

After the dinner ail return to the jammsa where they pass the 
time in animated entertainment, chatting, singing, and dancing. About 
an hour before day-break, the marriage is formally concluded. It 
must take place at such an early hour because the bridegroom 
should not be able to see his brides face; lo look at a widow's face 
at such a moment would be considered inauspicious. Also, the 
marriage must be concluded before the first crow of the cock, the 
sound of which during the ceremony would portend mis fortune for 
all present at the wedding, Consequently the Ratable demand that 
the Ceremonies be performed in the dark hours, before cock's crow, 
at the bride’s house, under the tmndap before the main door of the 
house. 

As soon as the bride is dressed by a widow in her wedding 
garments which the bridegroom has presented T and adorned with 
all the urn aments which she had discarded at the death of her fir** 
husband, she is brought to the mandap where the wedding is to lake 
place* The bride is accompanied by an old woman who too must be 
a widow. The mi brings a yoke (or the peg of a hand-loom) and 
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places it on the ground. Hie bridegroom steps at the side of the 
bride and both sit down on the piece of wood. A cloth (about 5 to 
G yards in length) is spread over the bridegroom s head and shoulders, 
and a similar cloth covers the bride. The nai lies a copper coin and 
h itupari (areca nut) 1° the corner of each sheet and shen knots the 
ends together. The old widow who has dressed the bride now ap¬ 
proaches and paints the forehead of the couple with fresh cow- 
dung, The bridegroom gives a rupee to the old woman. Then the nai 
applies ktiku. he gets four annas for it Then the $in& is blown* 
for which the player gets eight annas or* at the most a rupee. With 
the blowing of the sing the marriage Is concluded. 

The newly-wed couple are told to get up, A bullock cart is 
made ready and two bullocks yoked. The bridegroom takes the hand 
of his bride and leads her to the cart. Both climb on the cart and 
are at once driven to the kala (threshing floor}, accompanied only 
by the driver of the cart and by children. At the threshing Floor 
the couple alight, the driver opens the knot by which bride and 
bridegroom are lied together and leads ihem Into the iraJa. The two 
withdraw to a corner behind a hay-stack where they cannot be seen- 
Their companions sit down out of sight, and keep watch against 
any unbidden intruders while there and now the newly-wed pair 
consummate the marriage. 

While all this takes place, the bridge (other makes arrangements 
for a festive monk A goat is killed and bottles of liquor are ordered 
from the shop. This lime it is the bride's father who has to pay 
while the relatives of the bridegroom contribute only a small aum 
towards the expenses of the dinner. Before lho guests ell down to 
the meal, they drink the liquor and this ceremony takes some time. 
If the preparations for the mosl drag on, a glass of liquor Is also 
sent to cheer the bridegroom who is with his new wife tn the kaJn f 
As soon as dinner is announced, the bridegroom Is called lo take 
part in it. His wife, however, remains at the hai& with her com¬ 
panions. She is no longer allowed to enter her parental house. 

After the meal the wedding guests get ready to leave, It is 
usually about noon when the bullocks are yoked and the gnosis 
embrace their new relatives with Kani! Kara! The brides faiher 
asks his for the date when if will l*e convenient to receive 

him. He is advised lo come after a certain number of days, an _ 
receives two anna pieces as a souvenir, Tien the bullock carts o! 
the guests slowly proceed to the threshing floor where the bride is 
waiting. She Lakes leave of her relatives and embraces her nearest 
female relatives amidst loud wailing and crying. Then she dun 
on the bullock cart and takes her place at the side of her new mis- 
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band. After a final leave-taking the bullock carts set off, with shouts 
ol greetings and the mmiruing of the brido and her female relatives. 

When the [arty approaches the village of the bridegroom, all 
Ihe villagers assemble, eager to have si look at the bride. After the 
first greeting the woman is lead to the grain ham (kothi) in the 
main room of the house. She is made lo reach with folded hands 
into the grain, while tho relatives of her husband ask her: “Kothi 
hhari hat' pa riti has? (Is the barn full or empty?), 1 * According to 
custom she has to reply: “Mari hail” even if the bam is empty! 
That is to show that the family is wealthy and has plenty of food. 

The nest morning the relatives of the husband touch with folded 
hand* the feet of his new wife and then lead the couple to the 
village i>utel, and to other notables of the village and the caste. Both 
husband and wife touch the feet of tho Villagers to show their respect 
and receive small gifts. At least they are received with words of 
welcome, while the women talk to tho bride touching her scarf or 
stroking her heed. 

After having paid their respect to rho village people the two 
return home. The bride is requested by her mother-in-law to go and 
fetch water fmiu the well, Tho woman lifts the ghara. a big brass 
or earthen pot, upon her head and takes a lota in her hand and, 
accompanied by the other women of tho family, proceeds to the 
village wel!, When she returns with the full vessels to her new 
home, the other women bar her entrance Into the house, till sho 
tells them the name of her new husband. The water which she has 
brought from the well is used for cooking the next meal in the 
house. 

(c) The B ride Upturns to Iler Parents (fj a 11 r h a) 

During the week after the marriage the bridegroom’s father 
makes an.ingcments for u hig banquet to which up to twenty guests 
are expected from the village of the bride. When their arrival is 
announced, tlm villagers go to meet them cuislde the village, When 
the guests alight from the hill lock-carts, they are embraced by the 
relatives of the bridegroom. Then all sit down and have a chat. 
After a while all proceed to the bridegroom's home where soon a 
splendid dinner is served for the guests. After (he meal the guests 
soon retire, for it is generally late in the evening when they arrive. 

I lie next morning the guests rise at day-break and make their 
toilet. Then the village pawfh is summoned to the house of the bride¬ 
groom, Tho bride's father or guardian is asked Lo pay two rupees 
to Ibo punch and as much to the village nai, The sweeper, hotfoot, 
and beggars are also tipped by the bride's father. After that u 
banquet is prepared for tha guests to which the whole village 
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community is aL&g invited. The meal is called sirayari after the dish 
which is served on this occasion. Sfrapuri is preps rod of roasted 
cokes of wheat-f]our which are crumbled and, mixed with the same 
quantity of gur and half as much of tjhi, arc again baked over 
the fire. 

After the banquet guest* and villagers sit around in loose groups 
and discuss the current affairs of their simple life- Then, early in 
the afternoon, the guests take leave of their hosts, saying: ,L Tbe 
meal weis excellent. We were pleased to sec you. But now we fbink 
it Is time lor ns lo leave." The bride's father gives Ills $8ffidhi [bride¬ 
groom's father) an anna as souvenir and embraces him with Ram! 
Ram! He embraces also his son-in-law and asks him* “When will 
yon come for my daughter? 7 ' The man replies: “After a fortnight 
Mean whiles also the bride lakes leave of her mother-in-law and the 
other women uf the house and the village,, by touching their feet 
with folded hands. After that iho bullocks are yoked und the guests 
depart with the bride who sits at the side of her father. 

After about a fori night the husband goes to fetch bis wife. lie 
usually Lakes a few relatives or friends with him on this visit* Bis 
father-in-law receives them well and, if his wealth permits it, 
pros cuts hie son-in-law with a new In in-cloth or turban. But the 
son-in-law too is expected to bring some presents for hts new wife: 
a petticoat and a bodice, a scarf, bangles, and silver ornaments, 
possibly even a golden nose-ring. 

The guests slay a few* days at the home of the bride. When they 
take their leave, her husband touches the feet of his mother-in-law 
and of the other women in the house. Often he pays hi* respects 
a Lao to other women in the village who give him and his wife small 
fare-well presents. At last he embraces his father-in-law and the 
altar mule relatives of his wife who meanwhile is crying on the 
breast of her mother, her sisters and Bisters-in-1 nw. After 0 while 
She bride is gently told lo climb into Ihe bullock-caii and lo sit at 
ihfl side of her husband, and off they go! 

From this day the couple begin lo live as man and wile and 
only rarely does the woman have the chance of seeing her former 
home. 

(2) Service for a Wife (gh a r j a w a i) 

If a man is poor, the arrangements for the marriage of his son 
will be put off time after time, until at Just the son, on earning of 
agc r requests his father to gat him a bride without further delay* 
When the father finds that he cannot defer the marriage any longer, 
but on the olber hand has no money to defray the wedding expenses, 
he may, as a Iasi resort* call hi* brothers and other relatives and 
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lay the matter before them. He will disclose his financial difficulties 
and nak them for help. If the relatives are really convinced of the 
poverty of the boy's father, they usually promise a few rupees each 
as their contribution towards the wedding expenses. The Bala bis 
consider that it is a meritorious act for relatives to pay the expenses 
of a poor hoy’s wedding. They catl U a dharm ka kam (act of 
charity), all the more praiseworthy, because it is a voluntary con¬ 
tribution. However, the relatives will in such a case see to it that 
the marriage is arranged with the parents of a girl who themselves 
are too poor to afford an expensive marriage. In such a wedding, 
then, greatest economy will be observed, by curtailing especially the 
usual expensive banquets. Such a wedding will coat leas than a 
hundred rupees. 

If a boy who is anxious to get married finds no relatives willing 
to pay for his wedding, he sometimes may take service (barsud) 
with n landlord who agrees to advance him the necessary amount 
of money. It lakes the boy a couple of years to work off his debt. 
But if no one is ready to tnke the risk of advancing so much money! 
the boy is obliged to offer himself to the father of a suitable girl 
as a servant (yhar jmpai). Wealthy Bnlahis with no sons of their 
own are often glad to take a poor boy Into the house to servo as a 
jjfhrtr foteal and later on to marry one of their daughters. The ghar 
jawai, after Ihe death of his father*!n-law. succeeds to tho property 
which is bis wife's share of inheritance. But for the time being until 
he is actually married to the daughter of Ihe house, he is a cheap 
and. on the whole, also a good servant, because he takes more interest 
in his work than a hired servant. 

However, In the opinion of the Balahig as well as of other 
Hindus, this manner of securing a wife is not exactly the best possible 
way of getting married and is open to much abuse. In the first 
place, there are no fixed rules regulating the duration of service, 
A boy may have tn sene anything from one year to ten before he 
can marry his bride-to-be. If ihe girl for whom he serves is verv 
young at the lime when he begins his ghar jairai he may have to 
wait a long time till he can marry her. But as long ns the wedding 
has nut formally taken place, he can never be quite sure that the 
contract will be honoured by Ihe girl’s father. It often happens that 
after seme months of service lie finds that the girl's father only 
wants a cheap and willing servant. While he is over-burdened with 
work, the food he gets is bad and unsufficient, he is badly treated 
by the members of the family, and perhaps also his bride-to-be does 
not come up to bis expectations. Similarly the parents of the girl 
may find their future eon-in-law lazy and altogether unsatisfactory; 
or they may have prospects for a belter marriage. Any of these 
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reasons soon give rifis to quarrels till the disagreement bMOHica so 
serious that the ghar jawai leaves the house. He has a right to 
compons+uion for bis service* hut this indemnity is sometimes with¬ 
held with the contention that the ghar jawai got more in food ami 
clothing than his work deserved. 

As long as the bride-to-be is immature. the ghar jawai is not 
allowed to become intimate with her; his sleeping quarters are 
separate from that of the family, either in a separate hut or at least 
in a mom partitioned off from the sleeping room of the lam sly. 

The wedding of a ghar jawai to the daughter of I he house i# 
usually celebrated ft short time before she reaches puberty. The rites 
of a jfjhar jawai marriage are the same ns in a virnh or natra pad 
marriage, as the cose may be. The wedding expenses are borne by 
the fa (her of the bride who invites only the nearest relatives of the 
bridegroom for the marriage. No dinner is given to the caste fellows 
in the bridegroom's village. 

The pfitjr jawai begins to live with his wife after she has reached 
maturity. If his father-in-law has no male heirs, he may stay on 
hs the family and after Ins f&thtsr-iu-la w + s death inherit the property. 
Or else he may return to his native village and live with his wife 
In the house of his parents* or start a separate household. 

(3) Irregular Farms at Marriage 
(a) Elopement 

If a girl who is not sent to her husband soon after her first 
menstruation or a widow who for reason or other is in no 

position to remarry falls in love with a man of her ow n village, she 
may elope with him to a distant village. The lovers go into hiding 
until the worst indignation of their relatives has subsided. The 
relative* uf the woman will, however* make all possible efforts to 
recover her* because (hey do not want io lose the bride-price which 
is their due whenever a girl or woman of their family marries. 

It is usually not difficult for the relatives of the eloped woman 
lo find out her whereabouts, for the Balahis have an excellent news¬ 
service: cut market days they meet fellow Bn Lull is from many villages 
who pass on all the news of the whole district. As soon ns the 
relatives know w'here the couple is biding, they organise a rescue 
party. Friend* and relatives, among them some men of good repu¬ 
tation and a gift of diplomacy* are invited by the father or guardian 
o! the w'omuxi to join the party. 

On their arrival at the village where the lovers have taken 
refuge, the pursuers first try to catch them. If they feel strong 
enough or if they know' that the sympathy of the villagers is with 
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them, they may punish the abductor of the woman then and (hero 
and give him ft severe beating, while they force the woman to return 
home* But If the guilty man has friends and relatives in the village, 
they may have to adopt a more diplomatic course of procedure. They 
muni appeal to the village pouch and demand the delivery of the 
woman. If the man who eloped with her is willing to pay a rca* 
son ably reduced bride-price, her relatives may after some bargaining 
even give their assent to llieir union. No elaborate wedding ceremonies 
are required in such a case: the man pays the bride-price and lakes 
the woman of his choice home without much ado. But the Bakliis 
of the village where he stays will not allow him to escape without 
giving them a dinner. And when after some time the two return 
to their native village, they will ho lined by the punch of their own 
village and again have to give a banquet to the whole village. 

Henceforth the couple may live peacefully in the village. Never¬ 
theless there is a certain stigma attached to such a union, so that 
some Balahis may even go so far as to refuse to marry their 
daughters into such a family, 

(b) Unforced Marriage 

If a widow begets a child by a man whom she does not want 
to marry, she may try to bring about an abortion before her state 
becomes known. If the abortives applied fail and tile villagers come 
to know that the woman is pregnant, she is obliged to inform the 
headman of the village punch of her condition. This is called apim 
pft batlami (to show the womb). The headman immediately summons 
the village panrh before which the woman is asked to reveal the 
name of the man who has put her with child. If the woman reveals 
bis name, the man is called to account. If he admits his guilt or is 
unable to prove his innocence, he is forced to take the woman as his 
wife. This may cause him much embarrassment, especially if he is 
already married. If he is still unmarried, it is easier to settle the 
mniter. But if the woman refuses to reveal the name of her lover 
©r incriminates an innocent man (whom she wants to marry), she 
is ou Iras ted until she tells the truth. Usually the villagers know 
quite well who is really involved in the affair. 

When the village paocJi has found out who is really responsible 
for the woman's pregnancy and has commanded him to marry her, 
he may lake her to Ills house without any further ceremonies. He has 
only lo pay u certain sum fixed by the pouch to her relatives; and 
must give a banquet to the village community. But when the child 
is horn, its mother is on teas ted and her husband is obliged to pay 
for her rehab) Illation. The expenses of the sami ceremony, a banquet 
to the villagers, and the fee demanded by the jtil-palcl cost him a fair 
amount of money, 
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(c) The Worn sin's Choice 

If a widow wauls to marry again, but her relatives put oft her 
remarriage, she sometimes takes the matter into her own hands. 
Quite simply she goes one evening to the house of a man and informs 
him of her intention lo stay with him. Generally this is no surprise 
to him, for there is often a secret understanding between the two- 
The woman's formal declaration that she wants to live with tha 
man, is usually but I he Last stage of more or loss intimate relations 
in the past. According to custom, the man even if he Is unw illing 
tr> marry her cannot turn her out of Ms house. If he refuses to keep 
her. he must leave his own house to the woman and go to pass the 
night iii the house of a friend or relative. If he keeps the woman 
for a single night in his house, it is considered that he has agreed 
to the marriage whether or no lie has already a wife. 

Next morning, the matter is certain to come to the notice of the 
villagers who summon the paT-rch. The woman's relatives ate naturally 
furious when they discover whnl has happened, because the woman 
has brought disgrace upon her family and deprived them of a high 
bride-price. They attempt to Maun? the man and accuse him of witch¬ 
craft or of using force or deceit The woman is called before the 
pa nth. T lie re she is linked by the headman whether she has entered 
the house of the man by her own free will or \l she has been forced 
by any onq, If the woman replies that she entered the house of the 
man because she wanted to marry him, rhe matter is settled and 
even her relatives cannot force her to give up the man of her choice 
if the latter is wilting to marry her. He need not pay any bride-price 
to her relatives, but usually he agrees to pay a certain amount of 
money to got peace from the woman's indignant relatives. But ho 
must give a dinner to the village comm unity. 

If Ihe man refuses to marry the woman who stole Into bis 
house by night, he must prove that he was absent while the woman 
slaved in his house. The friend or relative in whose house lie passed 
the night helps him to establish his alibi. In such a case the woman 
is obliged to return to her family. But her father or guardian will 
lose no time to make at once arrangements for her remarriage to 
proven! a recurrence of the incident, The woman now has no choice 
but must accept the husband whom her relatives provide for her 
whoever he might be. 


(4) Poly gamy 

According to Bidalii tradition a man may have more than one 
lawful wife. Polygamy is regarded as a sign of wealth, for only a 
wealthy man can support more than one wife, unless ho is a weaver, 
F ii c L ■„ Thm Ciilldna of flirl 11 
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Only on a fairly big farm is the keeping of two wives an economic 
asset, white She owner of a small field or a field labourer is scarcely 
in the position to support two wives. For several months ol I he year 
women find no employment on the forms and even in the sowing 
and harvesting season they are paid only half as much as the male 
field labourers. But in weaver families polygamy is profitable because 
a weaver continuously requires the helping hand of a woman to wind 
the yarn for the weft and the warp. In a monogamous family it may 
happen that n weaver has to stop work bemuse his wife is sick 
or otherwise prevented from doing her work. This happens of course 
only to a weaver who does not live in a joint family. 

Mainly for these economical reasons polygamy is rare among 
the Baluhis. and occurs more frequenily only among weavers mid 
wealthy formers. According to the Census of India (Central 
Provinces and Berar, Table VTII) 1931 the Nimnr District counted 
8738 male Bcilahla to 8753 females. Thai leaves only a surplus of 
15 for polygamous marriages! No doubt, these figures are incorrect 
and much too low, but they nevertheless indicate that among the 
Bfllahis monogamy is the rule and polygamy the exception. Rarer 
still is It for a Balahi to have more than two wives. Such men do 
not enjoy a good reputation, for usually they keep a third or fourth 
wife only till they find a man who is ready to pay a good price for 
her. The Salable do not approve of such transactions though the 
punch scarcely ever interferes. 

The motive for Inking a second wife is mainly to Ijeget a son. 
if the first wife appears to be barren or only bears girls. For a 
Balahi the birth of a son is fill-important, since it Is the son who 
supports his parents in their old age and in Infirmity* and who 
performs the funeral ceremonies on which depends the happiness 
of his parents in the other world. Therefore a woman who fails to 
bear a son not seldom herself advises her husband to take another 
wife and sometimes even goes go far ns lo select one herself, making 
sure that the woman suits her and at the same time gives fair 
promise of procuring the desired heir 

In n polygamous family the first wife remains mielress of the 
house, and the second wife is subject to her and generalJy hfts to 
do all the moan and heavy work in household and field. While 
socially the children of the first wife have preference over those 
of the second, the latter maintain the same status as far as righls 
of property and inheritance are concerned. At the death of the father 
all sons inherit an equal share whether they arc of the first or of 
the second wife. And if the second wife alone gives birth to sons, 
they inherit the whole properly, while the daughters of the first wife 
inherit nothing. 
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The husband of two wives has n claim to all thul his wives earn 
and he may use their earnings at his own discretion. This naturally 
gives sometimes rise to jealousies h rivalries and quarrels among the 
women, especially if the husband prefers one woman to the other 
and makes her presents for which the other had to earn the money, 
IE peace cannot be maintained in the house, the husband may permit 
his wives to live In separate quarters and even to cook and to work 
separately. 

Only a woman who has once gone through the vfvah marriage 
with another man can be taken as a Second w ife, for a second wife 
can only bo married by naira pad rites. Consequently only a widow 
or a divorcee can be taken as a second wife, never a virgin girl. A 
Bala hi has to pa}' a considerably higher bride-price for a second 
wife, for parents art? generally reluctant to give their daughter to a 
map who is already married. The bride-to-be also usually needs 
much persuasion before she consents to such a marriage, for she 
knows well what she has to expect in a house where another woman 
is mistress. 

Tim Balnhis have a saying: It te hard enough lo get along 
peacefully with one wife r but to live with two wives means continuous 
strife- And polygamous husbands often agree good-hum on redly that 
there is some truth in this statement. 

Chapter XV 
Married Info 

[1) Husband and W \ f a 

Soon after the girl's first menstruation word is sent to her 
father-in-law that the girl is now ready to enter married life and 
shat he may come to fetch her. The man soon arrives with a few 
companions at the girl’s home. Custom demands that the guesls 
arrive late in the evening and they are immediately served with a 
good meal of rice and goal’s meat, with par and gkt and a glass o! 
dnru. Soon after the meal the guests retire to bed. Early nest 
morning they arc up and prepare lo leave with the girL As dowry 
her father gives her a Uigra or petticoat, a bodice, and a sheet in 
which to wrap all her belongings. He may also add to his p resell is 
some cooking pots, brass plates, a fofa P silver ornaments, and if he 
is a man of wealth, even a cow or calf. 

The daughter lakes leave of her parents and other relatives. 
Each woman of the family embraces her, with wailing and loud 
mourning cries- Thus ihe whole village is informed of the girls 
impending departure. Girl friends come and they too take iheir 
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leave of the parting girl who naturally fee!a very sad and cries 
bitterly. For she now realises that the happy carefree days of her 
childhood are over, that she la now about to leave her home and 
to enter into a now phase of life which will perhaps contrast 
unfavourably with her sheltered and pleasant home.. While the 
women shod many tears during the leave-taking, the girl's male 
relatives show a more stoical composure. Even her father expresses 
aearcdy any sign of sorrow and says little though he may feel his 
loss as keenly aa the women. When his daughter touches his feet 
as a last greeting, he hurriedly strokes her head and says a few 
worths of endearment. 

The girl's father-in-law tries to cut short this highly emotional 
scone of leave-taking, Ho gently persuades the girl to climb into 
the bullock-cart and drives off as fast as possible, amidst general 
waiting and crying which continues long after their departure. 
After a while the wailing subsides, but all through the day 
whenever anything reminds the women of the girl, they begin their 
lamentations anew. Especially the mother of the girl feels very 
dejected. The departing girl cries so long as the village is in sight, 
then she stops her wailing and keeps silent during the whole journey. 

On the young woman's arrival at her husband's village she Is 
received by her mother-in-law and the other women of the family 
with friendly smiles and encouraging wards. One woman after the 
other approaches and says a few words of welcome, gently pulling 
the girl hy the scarf which cavers her head and is drawn down 
aver her Face. Her husband, however, does not show his face until 
evening. A short while after her arrival the other women take 
the girl through the village to greet the caste fellows and to touch 
their fee! with folded hands* The village people receive her kindly 
and give her *uiall presents* 

The arrival of the girl at her husband's house is called firm 
(the arrival). 

That night she sleeps far the first time with her husband. 
Far three nights the couple are made to sleep on the floor, probably 
to honour the Mother-Earth, whereby it is hoped to assure the 
fertility of the young woman. Usually a corner of the house is 
partitioned off by a mat or blanket to give the young couple some 
pri vacy, though the mother of I he young man if she thinks it 
necessary may for the first night be present to tell them how to 
perform the marital ad. Sometimes the girl is 100 fifty and does not 
allow her husband to approach her, so that the kind persuasion of 
the mother-in-law is required. Or, as the Bniahis put it, the mother 
attends the first mating of her .son Just to watch the fun. 
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From this first night until two months before the birth nf ihetr 
first child husband and wife sleep together every night* They must 
always sleep in their mom, even in ihe hot season, when cither 
people enjoy the cool night-air by sleeping out-of-doors* Only 
during the monthly period of the woman does her husband sleep 
separately. It is said that n newly-wed husband Ls suspected of 
infidelity or impotence if ho abstains from sexual intercourse 
without serious reason for several nights. Slight sickness is no 

excuse lor omittance of ibe marital act, A young Ealahi woman 

generally mind* toss bad treatment by her husband or mother-in- 
law than frequent sickness or long absences of her husband, 
Bala hi women maintain that ihn nighty with their husbands are 
their only pleasures in a hard and dreary life, for + so they say, a 
woman has nothing else to think of, while a man may have many 
other lute rests and distract ions. 

But the main reason for rhe insistence on the regular perfor¬ 
mance of the sexual act is that the young couple should beget a 
child as soon as possible. Giving birth to a child is the greatest of 
honours and the first duty of a Balahi woman. The birth of a 

child is also the best proof that a woman is not sterile and ibe 

surest means to improve her position In the family and in particular 
her relations with hor mother-in-law* 

After the first child is born* the frequency of sexual inter¬ 
course may vary according to the will and wish of the married 
partners. Some couples have intercourse every night* others only 
several times a month. But many men complain that their wives 
would run away If they omitted intercourse for three consecutive 
nights. Sexual intercourse during menstruation, and about two 
months before and twn months after. (he hirth of a child is prohibited. 
It is regarded as indecent to cohabit during the day + because there 
is always the chance of being surprised. 

The married life u i a Ealahi couple \& rarely the result of 
mutual love and Liking. They scarcely know' each other when 
they begin to 15ve together. The marriage has been arranged by 
their relatives at an age when both* bny and girb took little or no 
interest in the whole affair. But although neither has had a free 
choice of partners* they are now united for better or for worse, and 
ns they gradually get so know each other, liking often blooms into 
love. For Ixith arc still young and pliable enough to be mutually 
Influenced. That generally helps much towards a harmonious and 
peaceful married life- On the other hand, marriage* without mutual 
attraction often lead to shipwreck, even in the first years of married 
life. But the Bala his make allowance lor couples who cannot live 
in peace and permit them to separate. 
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Since marriages are arranged by the parents or guard ions of 
a boy or girl, Balahi youths have no incentive for the artful sports 
of courtship. A young husband possesses his wife before be has 
time and opportunity to court her personal love and affection. At 
least at the beginning of married life, sexual intercourse is not the 
seat of a mutual bond nf love, but just the satisfaction of the sex 
urge, ll is said of the Bnlnhis that they are dumsy in iovemafciog: 
when man and woman meet, they do no! care much for the refine¬ 
ment a of approach to the sexual act. they immediately and directly 
aim at physical union. 

In public a Bala hi pretends that be lias married bis wife so as 
to have a cook or a field servant; custom forbids him to demon¬ 
strate his affection for his wife. A Balaht does not take any notice 
of his wife in the presence of strangers, ho scarcely speaks to her. 
On a journey the wife walks a few steps behind Iter husband, 
carrying the luggage while he walks free- They do not talk to each 
other unless alone or in the presence of near relatives and near 
neighbours. A husband never touches his wife in the presence of 
others except to beat her. ff he must mention his wife, he dries not 
use her name, but speaks of the mother of his children, usually of 
the eldest son, or he calls her the "woman of the house' (ghar^wali), 
or simply iier*. It is likewise against Balahi etiquette to inquire 
about the health of a Bahtins wife. A visitor may ask about the 
children's health, or in general about the well-being of the family, if 
a man has to call his wife, he addresses his child or somebody 
else to convey his order to his wife, even if she is within earshot 
and understands every word. 

However, after several years of married life this rule is 
frequently dispensed with. With the yeare women become more 
Free and natural in conversation with their husbands or indeed 
with other men. with whom as young women they would not talk 
m all. 

Ji would bo wrong to conclude from these rules regulating the 
relations of husband and wife that Balahi women are always sub¬ 
servient to their husbands or are deprived of any will of their own. 
A clever woman knows well how Lo lead her husband without his 
becoming aware of it. Of course, she must observe carefully the rules 
which tradition, ancient custom, and deep-rooted convention demand 
of her. But within the limited range of a house-wife there remains 
enough scope for a clever woman to piny her purl and to influence 
the views and decisions of her husband and other male relatives in 
all spheres of thfclr life. On ihe other hand, the master of the house 
is often deterred from ill-treating and bullying his wife, for fear 
Jest her relatives take revenge or even take her away. 
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Although it is customary among the BaSnhie to speak disdain - 
fully of women in general, it is not rare in hear a man praise the 
good qualities of his wife and to compare her favourably with other 
women. Such conversation is indeed only permitted to men of advan¬ 
ced age or among friends* 

In a Ralahi household the husband 1$ supposed to be the bond 
of the family. But this he is only if h\a father and elder brother* 
are desui or if he maintains a separate household, if he lives with 
his family he has Little to say t and hb wife has still less. 

(2) Relations between a Woman and her Husband's 

Relatives 

The position of a woman in her husband^ family is dearly 
defined. Her attitude towards her father-in-law should be that of 
reverence and respect; she must always keep distance from him. 
She is not permitted to bo alone with him in the house. Her father- 
in-law is not allowed to touch her. much less to beat her. A Bn la hi 
who heats his daughter-in-law is expelled from the caste by the 
village council* The frams rules govern the relations of a man and 
his mother-in-law. The motive behind such regulation m obviouslj F 
the intention to exclude any intimacy between father-in-law and the 
wives o! his sons, or mother-in-law and the husbands of her 
daughters* The danger of such intimacy is real enough and case* 
are known of fa*hots-in-law who demanded sexual intercourse with 
the wives of their sons. The sons could not prevent their father 
from stooping with their wives till they left their father's house. 
Sometimes it is the w idowed mother-in-law who* having the husband 
of one of tier daughters living nt her house, wants her daughter 
to share him with her. Such cases occur though they are not 
frequent and are liable to be punished by the caste council if they 
can he proved by witnesses. While village gossip may relate many 
such cases, it is difficult to prove anything. People therefore who 
ure not afraid of the gossip of their fellow villagers may misbehave 
frequently in such a way without punishment. 

A woman must observe the same conventions in her relations 
with her husband's elder brothers. But while the elder brother of a 
woman's husband Eh to her like a father-in-law, and they could 
never marry even after the husband's death* a woman's relations 
with llie younger brothers of her hunhand are not subject to the 
same restrictions. A younger brother may talk to her freely and 
can even heat her when her husband is not there to punish her 
himself, it is said that younger L> rot hers, purlieu la rly as long as 
they are unmurriod, not infrequently take liberties with their sisters- 
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in-law. In the absence of her husband, or at work in the fields or 
nn journeys there is ample opportunity lor such behaviour. For 
custom permits a woman to be alone with her brother-in-law at 
any place. Among other castes a younger brolbor of her husband 
may take her in marriage after her husband's death, perhaps a relic 
of the lime when a younger brother had access to the wives of his 
elder brothers, a custom still prevalent among certain tribes in 
India. Though this practice is not. or no more, permissible among 
the Ualuhit?, a certain laxity of conduct is still perceptible between 
young men and their elder brothers' wives- 

instances arc known of intimate relations between a woman and 
her husband's younger brother. In a village near Khnndwu a Balahi 
lived for a long time with the wife of his elder brother who was 
absent, working in a distant village. When a child was bom, it 
was considered to be the child of the elder brother from his lawful 
wife, but the younger brother adopted it and paid for its education. 

In another village a Balahi grew so fond of bis brother's wife 
that bo doped with her. This was; of course, not tolerated by his 
caste fellows who put the couple out of the caste. But the man defied 
the decisions of the pouch and is still Living with the wife of his 
brother The Haloids of the village where he now lives have already 
begun to treat the matter as an accomplished fact and io associate 
once more with the outcast. 

A young woman's relations with her mother-in-law deserves 
special consideration. The mother-in-law is supposed to net as n 
loving mother to her. She must teach her all the duties she has to 
perforin in and about the house. 01 course, the young woman has 
already had some training from her own mother, but every woman 
bus her own ways and the yoimg daughter-in-law has to adjust 
herself to her new surroundings. Frequently a mother-in-law com¬ 
plains that now-red aye girl= do not Eenrtt anything at home, and do 
not even know how to cook :t decent meuL And n daughter-in-law 
complains that no matter how much she exerts herself her mother- 
in-law will never give her a kind word. The proverbial strained 
relations between mother-in-law and daughter-in-law prevail also 
among the Buluhis. A daughter-in-law not seldom revenges herself 
by spoiling a meal on purpose or by spiteful disobedience or by 
protended ignorance or inability. Passive resistance is not a now 
Invention of Gandhi, it has long since been practiced by the humble 
and dejected young women whose mothers-in-law do nothing but 
nag and scold. A mother-in-law is free to talk to her son’s wife* to 
Order her about and even to Wat her. 

A Balahi woman is, generally, glad to have a daughter-in-lrtw 
in tbs bouse. For now l: l.- the young woman who does all the mean 
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and hard work o! the household. Even if the demands on her are 
very heavy, the young wife is not supposed to complain or to answer 
back* often enough she has to work like a slave, without a cheerful 
and encouraging word from her mistress. It may well lie that the 
young woman has been pampered by her own mother and does 
not know how to cook properly, and then a mother-in-law has 
indeed some excuse to scold her, But of ton the reason why a 
daughter-in-law does not put her whole mind on her duties is that 
she does not yet feci at home in her husband's hoitse and is home¬ 
sick for her own home* She feels lonely and sad and all her 
thoughts dwell on the happiness and affection to which she has 
been accustomed at home. 

Once a young woman complained to tne of her mother-in-law's 
had treatment. I asked her how she would behave towards her own 
daughters-in-law some twenty years hence. The young woman 
smiled and replied: *M think I will be worse than cay mother-in-law 
and will repay with interest to my daughters-in-law what I get 
today from my own! T ‘ 

In cases whom a husband's mother is dead, and there is no 
elder sister-in-law to replace her. a young wife is spared at least 
the endless nagging and scolding of an elder woman. However, 
her life may not be much the easier for It, since she must then do 
all tiie house-work* and is alone responsible far the cooking, cleaning, 
fetching water from the «ell aud washing utter u day’s heavy work 
in she fields. 

Often enough a young husband lends an ear to complaints about 
his wife's clumsiness or wtiibhomcss and, dependent a a he is upon 
his relatives, und often elated by his power nvr-r hi* wife he is nut 
slow' to give her a sound scolding or even a severe beating. 

The young woman to not allowed to talk with any man except 
her own near relatives. This rule um&t he strictly observed during 
the first year of her married life. Fur if she is seen talking to 
a young man, whether of the village or from outside, she is certain 
to get a beating from her husband. After several years of married 
life her husband may be more lenient in this respect, but the rule 
is strictly enforced until the birth of her first child, lest a too 
familiar acquaintance w ith an other man result In an elopement. 

The early years of married life often leave an unhappy imprint 
on the young woman's character. For at this lime she is still very 
young (about fourteen), while her husband is a least several yenr-s 
her senior* Often she suffers under his top passionate affection und 
sometimes grows to find him repulsive. Although such cases are 
said Xq he quite frequent, ihe Bnluhto are on the whole convinced 
that an curly marriage is the only leasable thing tinder ihc prevailing 
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circumstances, For their social and economic conditions do not allow 
thorn to keep a girl fit home long alter her coming of age. Poverty 
obliges them to send every capable hand to work in their own fields 
or in the houses of their employers and from this adolescent girls 
are not exempted- Tims at home they are exposed to many lempta- 
lions while in the house of a husband they can be better taken eare 
of n where if anything untoward happens it may he hushed up t 
whereas if an unmarried girl has a baby outside of wedlock she is 
expelled from the caste and never taken back. 

Two or three months after the ana, the beginning of married 
life T the young woman is visited by her father or cider brother. Ho 
comae to take her home for a tow days. The main reason of his 
visit la to find out how his daughter (or sister) is treated at her new 
home. At homo she candidly tells her parents* or her sister or 
sister-in-law how she fares wiih her husband and his relatives, She 
will speak loo of her sex relations wiih her husband in an Indirect 
way. If her husband is indifferent to her and does not sleep with 
her as often as she wants him, she may for instance say: “Afotftn 
kfurfi adho roto miijfo. Ad ho roto haun dnbgayo! — 1 only get 
half a bread; I fall short of the other hall!"* 

When her husband comes to take her home, the elder amcr or 
a sister-in-law of Ms wife (never her mother!) has a private ialk 
with the young man. She says perhaps: “We have given you a field, 
well ploughed and prepared for sowing. Could you not how at least 
five grains on it?” by which she means lo say that the young 
husband has not been fervent enough in response to his wife's n!Tc*> 
tions. But if he has been too passionate and his wife would have 
more moderation, she will say to him: l+ You have got everything in 
your house: rice, daL /oar*, in plenty. Why do you want to cat 
four pounds of rice at one meal, if two pounds are sufficient to 
fill the stomach?” The young man will understand what his wife's 
agent wants to tell him in this veiled form and it he is witty enough 
ho will endeavour to excuse himself with similarly disguised 
aUusions, 

Frequently the young womari complains of overwork end of bad 
treatment either by her mother-in-law or by her husband. If her 
complaints are serious, her parents will keep her at home under 
some pretext for which the Balahis are never wanting. Her husband 
will lie obliged to come for her several times liefore they allow her 
to go with him and then not without a friendly warning. A divorce, 
however, will only be demanded after repeated complaints of iheir 
daughter. 

Generally, after initial difficulties, the young couple get on 
quite well, and gradually husband and wile get used to each other's 
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way s and habits, and not seldom also mutual love and esteem springs 
icp between the two. And often enough the woman becomes the real 
mj stress of She house. In every village one can find some Bn hi hi 
women who are well able to take care of them selves, to manage a 
big household and to rule their husbands. And qnisr many Bnlahis 
admit fmnkly and good-humouredly that they have little to say la 
their own home. Poverty does not allow the Bala hi women !o stay 
at home, in tonus them mu ol the house, into the open air, to work 
outside ihe narrow circle of the home, freely mixing with other people 
and thid freedom gives them u broader mental outlook and also 
greater physical henlih than high-caste women. 

Among the Bala Mb it. Is the woman who is moM conservative 
and observes the old caste rules and regulation? to the letter. The 
men are more indifferent in those matters and are often inclined 
to laxity, but the women insist on observing the regular fasts and 
feasts and the performance of the prescribed offerings and sacrifices; 
they watch over the correct observance of the ritual at weddings 
and other important feasts. Many Bnluhi women are sincerely 
religious-minded and are keen on making a pilgrimage in some 
famous shrine where they pray for family and house, while the 
men frequent such places more to feast or to buy bullocks. 

(3) Divorce 

Divorce, like marriage, is subject to the control of the village 
ptinrh, and usually requires the approval of the husband's as well 
ns the wife's family. 

Divorce action may lie Introduced by either party, and it is 
rather frequent, so frequent in fact that for this reason the Bulahis 
have a bad reputation among the Hindu cosies. Usually it is the 
woman's relatives who seek a divorce because of ill-treat ment, dis- 
satisfaction uf the woman, or the prospect of n good bride-price in 
case of a remarriage. The divorce takes effect from the moment the 
bride- price is relumed* either Lot ally or in part. 

(a) The Dissolution of a Betrothal 

A betrothal may be broken for various reasons, such as dif fi¬ 
elds its in tho family, prospects of a better marriage, quarrels between 
the families of t he betrothed, and many other reasons* The betrothal 
ceases automatically if the boy a father fails to send clothes for the 
girl thrice a year. 

When a betrothal is dissolved, all valuable presents that have 
already changed hands are returned by both sides. Quite often* how- 
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over, they cannot bo returned us they have already been disposed 
of, sold, or given away. 

The actual dissolution of a betrothal is, of course, no affair of 
the betrothed themselves, bill rests entirely with their parents or 

guardians. 


fb) The Dissolution of a Marriage 

During the time between the wedding aud the consummation of 
the marriage, between bar at and ana, according to good Buis hi 
custom no marriage can he dissolved. Only after the consummation 
of the marriage is a divorce possible. It is usual for n man when 
ho gets tired of his wife to send her back to tier parents. If he fails 
to come for her, her parents know that something is wrong. So they 
send word to their son-in-law to fetch his wife, at the same time 
threatening him that they are going to remarry her to somebody 
else if he should tarry. If the husband really does not want his wife 
hack, he will try to get at least a Compensation lor the bride-price 
he lias paid. The compensation must be paid by the parents before 
they can accept the bride-price from their doughlcr's new husband. 

At times « husband gets rid of his wife by selling her to another 
man. With his connivance the purchaser will carry the woman off, 
even if he has to use force against her. But the woman's parents 
will protest against such a transaction and tty to get her buck 
unless lheir daughter consents to stay with her new husband. In 
such a case the matter is soon settled. The new husband pays a few 
rupees to her parents and gives a banquet to tile villagers. No further 
wedding ceremonies are required. But if the now husband is a 
Mohammedan, the woman is usually lost, as few Bulahis dare to 
sue a Mohammedan. Bui if he happens to he a mun of a lower 
caste, the woman may be recovered but having lost her caste by 
living with him, her parents will have to pay heavily for her 
reconciliation- if possible, a woman cuts short all disputes and 
negotiations by running away from the man who is keeping her 
against her will. She tries to return to her parents who will soon 
find another husband for her. whom she then marries according to 
tuitro pad riles. 

The negotiations for a divorce, called jagra for no, j.e, lo settle 
n quarrel, are usually conducted by hnlf-professional divorce judges'. 
Such men are invited to give their assist ante and advice to” the 
peaceful settlement of such quarrels. Having vast experience in 
handling such coses, they generally succeed iu settling the case to 
the satisfaction of both parties as well ns to their own advantage, 
for they have lo be paid well for their service. 
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The Balahls claEm that in Former times a divorce w F as a rare 
event, but at present it is certainly a frequent oceurance. Instance* 
which show that the marriage bond is not held so sacred among: 
ihe Balahis as among other Hindu castes are frequent. A few may 
!>e given here. 

At a village near Pandimim a Balahi had lost his wife through 
death. Looking about for another wife, lie eventually fixed his 
attention on a woman Who was already married. But this fuel did 
not prevent him from making advances to the woman who at lost 
consented to marry him. The woman soon found a reason Eu quarrel 
with her husband, and then to quarrel again and again. At last what 
she and her lover wanted, happened: the exasperated husband wanted 
a divorce. As soon us the woman was free, her ardent wooer married 
her, paying a hundred and twenty-five rupees for her. To get ready 
cash for the bride-price, he sold the corrugated iron sheets of his 
house roof at half their cost price. Was he happy? — Well already 
after a few weeks the man got tired of his new wife. Without much 
ado lie came to an agreerannt with another Balahi at another village 
and handed her over to him for Rs. 2h Now he Is without a wile and 
without a roof over his head! 

In another case that catne to tny knowledge a young Balahi 
had a quarrel with his wife. In his rage he took o solemn oath 
hence forth to treat her ns if she were his mother or lister. The young 
woman who hotly disapproved of such Ireatmeni soon, run nwoy 
to her parents. After some lime, when his anger had cooled down 
a bit, the husband made attempts to get his wife back. When he 
came to his wife's parents to claim her, they railed (he village punch. 
Before the assembled village council the woman accosted her hus¬ 
band mid said: L I wonder why you have come. You have sworn In 
treat me as If I were your mother or sister! I refuse to go with 
you. 1 do not want to live with such :t man!" The villagers were at 
Lhe beginning Inclined to sympathise with the woman, hut they took 
the part of her husband when ho declared: bt You are my wife. A 
woman has no right to argue with her husband* Stop talking and 
come w r iih rne! ,r This incisive reply found The hearty approval of 
the village council and the woman was forced to return with her 
husband without being allowed any further comments. 

Sometimes it is the wife who wonts a divorce. The procedure in 
such q ease is the following; If a girl wants a separation from her 
husband, she either runs away from him or refuses lo return to 
him when on a visit with her parents. Her parents refuse to send 
her along when her husband comes to fetch her home. Under some 
fiiinsy pretexts they will ask for an extension of their daughters 
visit. After some days, the husband or a near relative of his comes 
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a second and even n third time to fetch the young woman home. If 
the pa renin slid refuse Lo send the girl her husband will Inform Ida 
relatives of bis troubles to gel his wife hack. Now (he father or elder 
brother of the young litis band asks four or six men. his rein lives 
or friends, to accompany him to the girl's home village. On their 
arrival they are usually well received by the girl's family. But as 
aocn as they suggest lhal I he young woman should return to her 
husband* her parents beg inn to com phi in of hex ill-treatment and refuse 
to send her back. If ihey cannot be persuaded to let tiieir daughter 
go to her husband's house, the men summon the village council. Tha 
difficulties of the young woman are explained whereupon the hus¬ 
band 1 # party will try to refute her charges or blame her. Such a 
dispute may drag on for a long time. At last the girl’s father pays: 
,L l urn ready to send my daughter If you are willing to watch over 
her and to guarantee that she is well treated. But it 1 hear of 
any further complaints 1 shall take my daughter home and many 
her to some other man. 1 ’ Use men who came lo plead for the woman's 
reLum to her husband promise to look after her well-being and 
declare that they guarantee for her husband's good behaviour. The 
father of the girl then commands his daughter lo return to her 
husband's house. According to Batahi law, she must obey without 
objection, even if she is determined to get a divorce It Is in order 
to save her father any embarrassment that she obeys, but if things 
du not improve she will run away again aa soon as she gets a chance. 

If this happens two or three times, and it becomes increasingly 
difficult for him to pen-mude her parents to send her back, her hus¬ 
band will finally the of her. At Inst, he himself will suggest a 
divorce on condition that the bride-price be restored to him. The 
village council will settle this question and fix the sum to be repaid. 
It goes Without saying ihal all presents of the man to his wife must 
also bo returned. 

A divorced woman is allowed to remarry* but only according 
to natru pod riles. A divorced man is, however, free to marry a 
virgin giil (by vivah rites), a widow, or a divorcee. 

Not infrequently it is the parents who try to dissolve the 
marriage of their daughters on the pretext of i11-treminent, but in 
reality because they covet a second bride-price. They hope that they 
will have to return only part of the first husband's bride-pries 
whereas they hope to receive n substantial sum from n second 
marriage. 

In a village not for from Eliandwa a newly wed couple had 
settled dawn. According to Baluhi custom, the young wife went on 
a short visit tu her parent# during the HoJi festival. It happened 
that the girF.fi parents were in urgent need of a certain sum uf money 
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whan the Sr daughter arrived. So they took this opportunity and 
simply sold the girl to another man who was willing to pay a good 
price for her. The poor husband of fJie girl tried his best to get her 
back, but without success. Four years passed- The woman mean¬ 
while became the mother of two children by her second husband. 
Em her first husband had not forgotten her and one day p when her 
second husband was absent, he surprised her and, with the help 
of florae friends, carried her off to his own village. He did not forget 
to take with him ail her silver ornaments valued at more than a 
hundred rupees. A report was made lo the police, hut to no avail. 
At present the woman is living with her first husband. 

Here is another case: At a certain village near Pandhann the 
parents refused to send their daughter hack to her husband- The 
latter went home and fetched about Lhirty companions lo take away 
his wife by force. They besieged the house of the girl's parents for 
some time. Bui the father of she girl successfully prevented ihe men 
tram entering his house, and ihvy were reluctant to force their way 
into the house because house-breaking is punished severely by law. 
The young woman's husband could not persuade them to use force 
so he decided at Iasi to change his tactics. He invited his companions 
to a liquor-shop and treated them liberally with liquor to rouse 
their courage to more decisive action. After the seventh bnllle the 
men were burning for immediate action. They returned to the 
barricaded house and began to break it opem But at that moment 
it just happened (hat a police head-constable arrived at the other 
corner of rile village. When the house-breakers beard of his arrival, 
they took to Might nnd sneaked away through the alleys and field- 
paths of the village. 

The same night rise parents sent their daughter lo a distant 
village and had her married to another man who offered twenty 
rupees for her. This happened in May 1940. 

After a divorce, as in the case of a widow after the death of 
her husband, the woman returns to the clan of her parents. 

A woman cannot on her own demand a divorce from her hus¬ 
band. This matter must be ha ml led by her relatives. If they refuse, 
or If she has no influential relatives, she is helpless, unless she 
resorts lo a deed of despair and tries to get rid of her husband hy 
Using poison. In a village of about fifty Balahi families I heard 
within five years of three cases of young women who tried to poboo 
their husbands. In each case the poison was supplied bj r the village 
midwife. In one Case^ a newly married girl mixed poison into the 
dal of her husband's and his sister s dinner. Both became delirous 
for several days, but after some time recovered again. In ihe second 
case, the husband fell violently sick after dinner, but after taking 
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an emetic soon got belter. In the third case, a woman was persuaded 
by a man whom she loved to poison her husband. She seen red the 
poison from the midwife and poured a generous dose of it into the 
tea which her husband was about to take. But he. growing suspici¬ 
ous on account of the peculiar lasts and smell* did not drink it hut 
gave il to his dog which died shortly afterwards. In all three cases 
the families refrained from making a report to the police although 
the women admitted their crime when questioned by their husbands. 
The women were forgiven, and none was dismissed by her husband. 
Slowly the young women got accustomed to their now homes and 
are now living peacefully with their husbands. The Balahla indeed 
easily excuse a woman's misbehaviour, thinking none too highly of 
their Intelligence* They use to myt "What does a woman know'? 
She does not understand anything. She must be treated with kindness, 
patience, and occasionally with a sound beating/" 

But there is no doubt that the Bn I ah is greatly underrate their 
women/$ intelligence and respond bilily for their act ions. If within 
five years three cases of poisoning are found gut in a rather small 
village community, the suspicion is not unfounded that other such 
crimes were committed which wens not brought to light and id which 
the women were successful. 

This is not improbable in a country where a doctor hardly ever 
examines the cause of death, and where the body is interred a few 
hours after death. Besides the Balnhis say themselves that they 
know quite a few medicines 1 which give quick results without leaving 
any suspicious symptoms. And in every village there is generally 
one or the other woman who for a small remuneration is willing 
to provide the desired drug. 

But as a rule such violent means of getting rid of an unwanted 
husband {or wife!) are not even necessary. Health conditions in the 
Nlmar District are such that in the course of the year most people 
fall sick at one time nr other, Wilful carelessness and deliberate 
neglect can be as fatal in effect as the most deadly poison, and 
without arousing the least suspicion. On more Ilian one occasion 
I suspected Intentional and deliberate neglect when I saw a patient 
being treated against my express prescriptions. Sometimes the patient 
is simply sSarved to death or fed with a type of diet which ibo 
relatives know' to he harmful for the patient. 

Chapter X VT 

Disease and its Cures 

A complete and exact survey of the health conditions of the 
Balahis is practically impossible for lack of precise alatlatlce. The 
official Health Registers (which are kepi in every village by the 
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patel or fctdtraf) record as the cause of death in nine out of ten 
cases; fever. The Bahhis, ignorant of the immense variety of human 
ailments, rarely recognise the real nature of a disease and attribute 
death to fever a* the most common symptom of any disease Many 
infirmities for which they have no natural explanation they attribute 
to evil spirits or to the wrath of certain gods or mains who have to 
be appeased by fiaerificea and offerings or exorcised by magical 
practices. 

The Bala his are very sensitive to a slight indisposition and arc 
opt to complain whenever they feel unwell Even a slight pain is 
sufficient as an excuse from work and to make them stay at home. 
The Bn la Ills seem to consider that an indisposition can be cosily 
cured by a day of complete rest combined with a long sleep. But if 
this real-mire does not help and if the pains increase, they begin to 
complain, to groan and moan. and to Invoke the help nf the gods, 
Ihe BaJulii’s behaviour in illness varies of course according to the 
individual character of a patient: some suffer stoically and without 
a word of complaint, but ns a rule they display little patience or 
sc 1 If-control when In pain. They get restless, and want this and that + 
above all they want attention and sympathy. If the disease takes a 
serious turn, the relatives are anxious to fulfil every wish and 
Vi him, fur they fear that the sick will take revenge after death for 
any negligence, 

T o humour a patient his relatives will prepare his favourite 
dishes, and in procuring these they will rdien go a long way lo 
oblige him, even if it means borrowing money to fulfil an extra¬ 
vagant wish. His requests are fulfilled even if they are obviously 
detrimental to rho recovery of the patient: relatb>ns often lack the 
necessary firmness of mind to refuse a patient what might be harm¬ 
ful to him, if lie asks for it. 

The ordinary alck-diet is rice water or suji (wheat which is 
prepared by moistening the grain and grinding it in a stone pricked 
with minute holes), A pudding of wheat flour is another dish for 
a patient who begins* to foei his appolhe returning. The wheat-grain 
is ground roughly and boiled in water and sweetened with sugar. 
It is called roftff. A very' popular dmh in sickness is boiled ohk'ken. 
The Balahis say that chicken-meal works wonders in the stomach 
of a sick mani especially when taken with a glass of doru, Eggs 
too are much in demand though they are not easily obtaiped- 

If a patient does not soon show signs of recovery, ho is likely 
to be neglected by his relatives. They get tired of nursing, disregard 
his complaints till he gets worse and his infirmity enters into a 
critical stage. Only then they seem to be roused from their in¬ 
difference and again try to do all in their power for the patient's relief. 
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Only rho nearest relatives will nurse a sick Balahi. A stranger, 
even if he belongs to the same caste, is left alone with equanimity. 
It therefore often happens that a sick person succumbs, for want of 
proper care and nursing, to a relatively slight illness. Single per- 
gens without relatives may lie for days helpless and alone in their 
hut, not even a glass of water is brought to them. And when strength 
fails them to clean themselves after a call of nature, nobody goes 
near them anymore. 

In a village near Khaudwn a woman, mother of three small 
children, who had been deserted by her husband, got sick with pneu¬ 
monia. Her oldest boy, about six years of age, did what he could 
to nurse his mother, hut. after the manner of children, he was more 
intent on playing with the other boys of the village than on looking 
after her. The sick woman who had no relatives of her own in the 
village was completely neglected by the relatives of her absent 
husband. When the children were hungry they went off to beg a 
piece of bread from neighbours, but the poor descried woman got 
nothing to eal though her eldest boy now and then fetched a glass of 
water lor her to drink- When she lost consciousness, the boy forgot 
even to moisten her fever-parched lips. After live days the woman 
diedt more from want of food and cure than because of her sickness. 

in Che same village there stayed some years ago a family of 
Katin Ba hi 1 1 is who were accustomed to come there for work every 
year at the beginning of the monsoon. They had built a small hut 
near the Balahi quarters where they lived with their three small 
children. One day, both husband and wife went down with malaria. 
Though they lived close to the Balahi quarters, not one ol the Niinar 
baluhis troubled to look after them. Knowing that tits Katia Balaliis 
would not even acceps a glass of water from n ftimar Balahi, nobody 
eidered their hut or enquired about the need* of the sick couple. 
Afser a few days the village paIW happened to pass the hut of the 
Kallas, When he was informed that the inmates of the hut had not 
been seen fur several days, he opened the door and in his horror 
found that both man and woman were dead. Their children were 
playing near she bodies of their parents, blissfully ignorant of the 
calamity that hud befallen them. 

in times of epidemic the whole population leaves the village and 
moves out into the jungle, thinking that their only hope of survival 
lies iu flight They abandon all who are infected even if it be their 
nearest and dearest relatives. 

When a Balahi fulls sick, ho first resorts to the usual household 
medicines of which there is no lack and in which they have much 
faith. Friends and relatives lend their advice and It is I relieved that 
no harm will be done If the patient hikes several medicines at the 
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same time, for if one doea uoi help the other miry, and among many 
remedies a patient ia bound to hit upon the right one. When the 
patient recovers everybody is convinced Hint it was just his medicine 
that effected the cure. In addition to the medicaments offered by 
it dt-meaning friends and neighbours, a quack doctor Is sometimes 
called in to treat the nick. In almost every village there is a. man or 
woman who is reputed to have a knowledge of herbs and healing 
potions ami indeed they arc sometimes effective. When these ordinary 
remedies fail to cure a patient, the harwii (magician) is called. 

rite Bahtins are not yet accustomed to medical treatment by a 
trained doctor. They generally fight shy of doctors and hospitals, 
not so much for pecuniary reasons ns from superstition. They are 
particularly averse from undergoing on operation and often prefer 
cerluin death, excusing themselves by saying that when they die they 
would not like to appear before Bhagwnn with a body mutilated by 
the surgeon's knife or sewn together like a gunny-bag. However, in 
recent tears, the Balaiiis have learned to appreciate the effectiveness 
of modern medicine. They are especially fond or injections and will 
cheerfully pay a heavy price for any medicine provided it is admini¬ 
stered by injection. But they also expect immediate relief, and feel 
much disappointed if they do not recover at once. Given proper 
medical care it is Indeed marvellous bow well the organism of these 
people reacts, and ihey often recover in an incredibly short time from 
iiio most desperate illness, 

l.pi denies and Infectious Diseases 

Almost every year one disease or another appears in epidemic 
roTm In thft Aunar District and lakes a heavy toll of human lives. In 
one year it may be cholera, us it was in 19311. in anoilmr year in¬ 
fluenza, or malignant malaria. 

Suoh an epidemic usually starts in I lie shims and outskirts 
of the towns and villages where lhe low caste people live. The 
undernourished organism of these people offers little resistance to 
diseases; their quarter* lie mostly outside the villages close to the 
tract set aside as si village latrine whence germs are carried into 
their quarters by dogs and rats, the scavengers of the Indian villages, 
or by the dust which, especially in the hot season, sweep* before a 
high wind over the leaky hula. The wet Is of the low east? people 
too are often situated in dirty and unhealthy places, open to fifth and 
eon lamination. People bathe near the well und wash their clothe* so 
close to the rim that the dirty water flow* buck into the well. In the 
l^ot season, even the well* dry up and the people are obliged to 
fetch drinking water from a small rivulet or pond in which other 
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people are accustomed to bathe or to clean i hems elves after a call of 
naiLire and where cattle and other animals slake iheir thirst. 

Epidemics usually start inwards the end of the dry season and 
iii the beginning ol the monsoon, when grain is scarce and the 
Bala his as well as other low-caste people eai a great deal of Unripe 
and rotten fruit, when cattle die in large numbers and carrion ia 
consequently oaten in plenty. At this time of the year fiold-servanta 
f.nd wcasionnl labourers find no employment, or work for star¬ 
vation wages which scarcely allow diem one full meal a day. They 
are forced therefore to complement their meagre diet by anything that 
Is edible. All this weakens the physical constitution of the people, 
and the heat and humidity of the climate at this time of the year 
greatly increases the virulence of germs. 

The Balahiflp therefore, and iho other castes who live socially 
and economically under much the same conditions, are a potential 
danger to the health of the entire population of the country. 

Cholera 

Cholera t when it appears, is most prevalent in the hot season 
immediately preceding the monsoon. Ii usually subsides a little after 
the beginning or the rains, hut readies another climax in November 
after which it gradually falls. 

The finlabis are helpless when in the grip of this disease. They 
Bay that there is no effective medicine against cholera and know of 
no means to protect Ihemselves againm it. They frequently abandon 
their villages leaving the sick to their fate and scatter in the fields or 
jungle till the disease subsides. Bui ignorant of the true nature of 
in feel ion, they expose themselves to contagion by taking with them 
In their flight the already infected household utensils, clothes, 
blankets, etc. 

The Bakhis. as also the other Hindus, believe that this disease 
is sent by a dreadful goddess, Atari dfnfo. or Haiza, In their opinion 
there is only one way of escaping death from this disease: a propi¬ 
tiatory offering to the 'Great Mother*, if the goddess accepts the 
offering, the patient Infected by the disease w ill recover, The appli¬ 
cation of natural remedies against this disease is actually discouraged 
by the Bzilulitj. in the conviction that a disease caused by supernatural 
powers cannot Ik* cured by natural means. The very attempt lo do 
so w ill only increase the wrath of the goddess. However, there are 
Bala his who arc not quite as passive before the danger of cholera 
and use a medicine which when the attack is slight is often effectives 
this is a tea of kin# (Ferula ttsafoeiidaX mixed with the ashes of 
burned onions. 
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Nowadays* when cholera appears In epidemic form, taming 
doctors go around in the district and Inoculate people against the 
disease. But the villagers, especially the Bulabia* are still much 
averse to such inoculations. In 1939 when cholera was particularly 
severe in Nimar, 1 was in a Bulnlii village. When I heard !hat in a 
neighbouring village several persons had caught ihe disease. I 
requested a doctor to come and to inoculate the entire population of 
the village in which I was staying. But not even after J had offered 
my arm first for the neetilo could a courageous Bn] a hi be found to 
follow my example. It took almost a day to get 250 persons inoculated. 
On the next day I was nearly lynched! Almost all those (myself 
included) who bad been inoculated went down with fever (for I had 
asked the doctor to give us a full dose instead of tbe usual half 
dose* which la not sufficient in ca$e of infection). It was most 
difficult to re-osBurc them of the harmleseness of this strange lever. 

Smallpox 

Before compulsory vaccination was introduced in the district, 
smallpox was a moat terrible scourge in the country. And even 
today many persons are found whose pock-marked faces bear wiEnesa 
to their sufferings. Smallpox as such is by the Bakhis hardly 
looked on as natural disease, but is regarded by them, and by moat 
villagers of Northern India, as a visitation of the goddess Sit ala 
Mata. Therefore no proper medicine is applied, only water in which 
sacred nim leaves (Mttia azadirachla) have been soaked. 

Since the introduction of compulsory vaccination the disease has 
lost its former virulence and much decreased in frequency, but 
though the benefits of vaccination are obvious many Bnlahis still 
try to evade vaccination* They complain that frequently babies get 
sick after vaccination and even die. It appears that their complain Is 
are not quite baseless whatever may be the reason. 

Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis Is n disease extremely common among Bakhta* It 
appears usually in the form of phthisis, but also often as tuber¬ 
culosis of the glands, of the bowels, or of rhe bones. The habits of 
the Bala his. their custom of continuing to live together with diseased 
members of the family* undernourishment and physical weakness* 
ignorance about the nature of the disease and Its treatment^ the IncK 
of doctors: and medicines, all this makes the Bakhta a veritable hot¬ 
bed for TB, bacilli. In every village one can find Balahta whose 
emaciated bodies, incessant coughing and spitting, general weakness, 
etc, p are unmistakable signs of consimiptioir There is a great deal of 
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hidden or unsuspected tuberculosis in the Bakin quarters, a relati¬ 
vely large number ol children are lound with tuberculosis of the 
glands, particularly the glands of the throat. 

The Bala his do not even know that such a disease exists. They 
believe that consumption is just a fever combined with pains in the 
chest and a chronic cough. They try to get relief by applying the 
usual remedies which they have against fever or a cold. Tubercular 
sores are treated like ordinary ulcers or hoik. They are much 
astonished if such sores do not heal quickly. A temporary improve¬ 
ment makes them believe in a complete cure. 

Venereal Diseases 

Syphilis appears to he endemic among the Baluhis; many suffer 
from it, though it seems that the Batahis are to some extent immune 
to the acute forma. Babbis are rarely found suffering from the worst 
features of the Late stage of syphilis. Since so many Babbis are in¬ 
fected, the disease is easily transmitted from husband to wife, or 
from wife to husband and children. The Bubka have also the 
habit of borrowing one another's clothes; sometimes worn clothes 
are presented to them by their employers; some Balahi clans hava 
also the traditional right of appropriating the dollies of a corpse 
which arc thrown away at the Funeral. 

Many Babins are. at one lime or other, afflicted with gonorrhoea. 
Unlike syphilis which is endemic, the Bubhis usually admit that 
they contract this disease by sexual intercourse outside marriage. 
Young men suffer from it particularly often, either infected by 
prostitutes, or by their own wives who may have caught It from 
Mohammedans among whom this disease appears to be wide-spread, 

Bnblus often pretend that they nre not aware of the true nature 
of venereal diseases and maintain thot such afflictions are the result 
of eating meals too heavily spiced. They feel no shame in admitting 
that they are suffering from it and readily appear for treniment. 
They already know' the effectiveness of mercury injections though 
they often find (hem loo expensive. They apply sulphur lotions as a 
remedy, or buy the many quack medicines which are sold by hawkers 
who specialise in such remedies. The aboriginal Gouda and Korkus 
of the district are also said to knew quite effective medicines for 
syphilis and gonorrhoea, though these seem to give but temporary 
relief. 

Leprosy 

According to the Census of India 1931 there were in rhe Nimar 
District, per 100,000 of the population. 18 male and 21 female lepers 


«) Census of India I93l t vol. XII, part l. page 219. Nagpur 19£U. 
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The number of lepers id the Nimar is certainly much higher than 
recorded in the Census and I should say that among the B&lahis the 
percentage of lepers Ls highest. Here this disease is often called the 
+ Balnhi disease". Leprosy is endemic in certain families, lepers being 
found among them generation after generation; the disease seems 
however to be confined to certain villages, for in many villages there 
is not a single leper, while a lew have ti disproportionately high 
number afflicted. The village with the highest number of Ealahi 
lepers in the Nimar District Is Strand, about leu miles west of 
Khandwa, In this village not only the Balahis but also other castes 
suffer from leprosy. Among the several thousand Buluhis whom I 
have met. 1 found more than 20 lepers among whom were only three 
women, It is safe to assume that among a thousand BaJnhis at least 
three are lepers. 

The Balahis regard a leper as unclean and avoid his touch 
once the murks of the disease become clearly visible. As long as 
the disease is in Us initial singe, £3ie Bala his are indifferent as 
far us ordinary social contacts are concerned. It would seem that 
the Balahis' motive for segregating lepers is not ro much fear of 
infection, as horror lief ore a man or woman marked by this disease. 
A leper may have the in tedious type uf leprosy, bnl the diseased 
man remains In intimate contact with bis family, and can even 
continue to live with his wife. He may be obliged to cat separately; 
using his own plates and pots, but as long as the marks of the 
disease arc not conspicuous, no strict seclusion is demanded by cither 
family or village community. On the other hand, in the advanced 
stage of leprosy, though it may be of Hie non-infeciious type, the 
patient is often obliged in leave his house and home and to live in 
a separate hut. However, the members of the immediate family 
rarely break completely w ith even the worst type of leper unless too 
poor to support him. Without such support a leper is obliged to earn 
his living by begging. 

Though some Bn I a his seem to suspect that this disease in trans¬ 
mitted by infection, most of them believe that it is either inHcrilech or 
caused by eating highly spiced meals, and in the initial stages it is 
often mistaken for syphilis. The Babbie have no medicines against 
leprosy: leprous sores and boils are treated like other sores. If 
leprosy is endemic in a family, and its members have been afflicted 
for several generations, the Buluhis are eoinelimes said to try the 
desperate euro of human sacrifice* Is is believed that if a new-born 
baby, or a leper in a far advanced stage of the disease who has first 
been rendered Insensible by drink T is buried alive, the disease will 
die out in that family. 
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The children of a leper usually hove great difficulties hi gelt mg 
married, especially i[ leprosy hag been endemic in the family for 
several generaUons, Even if the children are, to all appearance, quite 
healthy, they are obliged lo pay a double or treble price for a bride 
from a healthy family. Daughters of diseased families have less 
trouble in getting married, since it Is thought thru they are less 
susceptible to leprosy than males, hut wen they usually intermarry 
with boys of a family similarly infected. 

When a leper dies, he is not buried like other Bata his. Hi a 
body is exposed near a river. Halahis who can afford it bring the 
body of a leprous relative to the river-side of the Nerbmlda or 
Tapti. It is believed that the burial of a leper in the customary 
manner would bring drought or an epidemic disease upon the whole 
country. 


Insanity and Idiocy 

According to the Census of India 1931 »} t there were in the 
Nlmar District 30 insane males and 17 insane females per 100,000 of 
llie population. Among the Bahhis eases of insanit}' are rare, but 
imbeciles and feeble-minded arc more numerous. Insane or idiotic 
children arc probably not allowed to grow up, while insane adults 
am so much neglected that they do not survive long. 

Harmless idiots lire lefi free io wander about as they please. 
There are always some kind-hearted or superstitious people who 
will give them something to eat In the belief that some spirit has 
taken possession of the demented and that the spirit can l)e served 
and obliged by the giving of alms io Lhe insane. 

If the insane becomes violent, he may be tied to a post by Ills 
relatives, or even chained, and kept locked up in a room o! the Ionise, 
in one village, for instance, I heard lhat a demented young (nan 
lived for six years in the house of his parents, chained lo a post in 
the back-room of the house* Another harmlessly insane Bala hi wan¬ 
ders from village lo village, sometimes fairly well dressed, at others 
almost miked, with long beard and locks. The father of this lunatic 
is himself subject lo occasional periods of insanity* but his brother 
is a hard-working and clever farmer, 

•a, 

Sometime* the following remedy is applied as a euro for insanity. 
The demented is firmly lied, an iron is healed and the patient is 
burnt on his anna above lhe wrists, at his ankles, on the neck, and 
on the bark of his head- 

An insane person Is called: ‘burnt’ — ■rfcaf gatfo. 


**) Census of India 1931, vol. XI1, pari I t p, 219. Nagpur 1933, 
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P neumod i a 

Cases of pneumonia are very frequent. During ihe monsoon the 
Balahis work in the fields with no prelection against the rain. 
During a downpour they lake refuge under a Leafy tree where they 
sit wet and shivering with cold. Alter the rain they return to their 
work without changing their clothes. In the wet piercing winds of 
the monsoon they catch cold easily and once down with fever they 
are careless in exposing iheir bared chest to draught. Another 
dangerous time of the year is when the cold season changes into 
I lie hot season and the evenings are warm. The Balahis omit to 
cover themselves properly when they go to betL Towards morning 
ihe air grows chilly, and the result is a severe cold which often 
develops into pneumonia. 

Pneumonia is treated by the Bala his in much the same way ns 
malar in-fever. Pains in the chest during breathing are soothed by 
applying podfto 1 *) or the juice of a certain black bug which gives 
severe blisters. Tins treatment is effective not only in pneumonia, but 
alaq in pleurisy which often precedes or follows pneumonia. It 
draws out the serous fluid which hag effused In excess between the 
lungs and Ihe chest wall. 

When (he Balahis suffer from a eoId„ they drink a tea prepared 
of adrak (ginger — Zinziber offitinatis) or of ajwayan (PtgchoHt 
ajowan), mixed with gur and black pepper. 

Another effective remedy is believed to be an egg T fried in oi! 
and phi. 

Against catarrh Ihe Balahis like So take a pinch of nausadar 
(sal-ammoniac) or jaiphal (nqlmeg — Mprixtica fragram). 

Malaria- fever 

Malaria is the scourge of the Balahis. Scarcely a man is immune 
from inn la ria-fever, almost every one gels |t p must of them every 
Vcar. And the fover generally breaks out at a lime when them is 
a lot of work on hand: In the rainy season or during the harvest. 

The Balahis whose quarters op the outskirts of towns and 
villages are always squalid and swarming with mosquitoes* take 
no preventive measures against malaria. They would not use a 
mosquito net oven if they could procure and afford to buy one. 

The Balahis do not know the difference between malarial and 
oilier kinds of fever, and they usually apply the same remedies for 
all fevers. As soon as a Bahtin feels that he is getting fever he 
drinks plenty of water and lies down. His relatives cover him with 
all the blankets and spare clothes in the house. Even the face is 
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covered, and one sees only a heap of clothes on the bedstead. This 
heavy covering produces the intensive perspiration which after n few 
hours breaks the fever As soon ns the temperature has gone d><wn, 
the patient crawls out of his bed and basks in the sun- However, 
slight attacks of fever do not keep a Balahi from work For long; as 
moon os the lever is broken, he returns io his work. Only a heavy 
attack of fever, or continual attacks weaken him so much that he 
has to stay in bed. 

Against malaria the Ralahis have a number of medicines* but 
most of them arc not very effective. Many do not take any medicine 
when they get fever but simply watt till the lover subsides. Some 
Bu kill is have already learned to value the curative quality of quinine* 
but they can rarely he made io buy it — it is too new a medicine. 
If they get quinine pills free of charge* they usually accept them 
and often also swallow them (though this is not at all certain!). 

The most popular remedy against fever is godha. Not everybody 
is able to apply this remedy, but there is in every village someone 
or other who knowa how to apply godha. When this man Is called in 
he first tries to find out The most painful spois on the belly of the 
patient. He presses with his Fingers Eind where il hurts most, he 
scratches open the skin with a thorn or needle and pours a few 
drops of the milk of thuhar (Euphorbia mrifolia) on the wound. 
The thuhar milk cauterizes and* as the Baluhi believes* draw* the 
fever out of (he organism of the patienL This remedy Is believed to 
be effective aE_=:o in cases of rheumatism, gout, and many other pain¬ 
ful diseases. 

The godhn treatment is not without danger. Though the hea|cr P 
drops sweet-oil on the wound and covers it with a rag or paper the 
wound often becomes septic. Sometimes the infection cannot l>e 
chocked and eats deeper and deeper into the body' till it results in 
the painful death of the patient. But in spite of this danger of in¬ 
fection, the godhu treatment is su popular among the Balahis that 
few can he found who do not hour the scars of past wounds on 
their belly. IF nobody is at hand Eo apply g&dha, a piece of iron is 
heated and the painful spots on Lho belly are burned til] blisters 
appear This remedy, the Balahis. admit, is vary painful* but It Is 
thought lo bring relief from fever. 

A lees violent remedy against fever, and no less popular is 
to lake a purgative (fullab). The purgative is prepared in the follow¬ 
ing way; A handful ol sona-pali (Smvarfolia) and ajwagan leaves 
(a plant of Eho dill kind: PtgrholU), four or five heads of garlic, milk 
of the bhiiawan shrub (Stmewrpus anatardium), and gur (coarse 
sugar) are mixed and well boiled in a poi containing about two 
pints of water. The juice is strained through a thin cloth and given 
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to the pacieni to drink. Two or three hours after the purgative will 
take effect. 

Another medicament is taken to promote perspiration. U is 
called liftara and consists in a mixture of a roasted joari 

(millet) ear, and the leaves of ajw&yim, These ingredients are poun¬ 
ded in a pot and. mixed with water, given to the patient to drink. 
After being wrapped tightly in blankets, ilie patient soon begins to 
perspire. 

Others expect to lie cured from favor by dropping the milk of 
leaves Into ihcir ears. Or they roll a ftahrra leaf (Termi- 
iiaJio hr^erirfl^) Into a hall and stick if into the cars* 

The seeds of kanja (fever-nuL: Caexalpina boiiducMa) are also 
used as a fever-medicine. 

Other febrifuges: The bark of dudhi (EchUes frute&em*) or 
kudha ( Holnrrhtua anfiii}f$mt$riea) i boiled and taken oh tea. also a 
decoction of the bark of rohan (Soymida febrifuga). 

Another fever-remedy is chirayafa (Swertia chimin). A handful 
of leaves Is boiled in water til] all the water has evaporated. Then 
another cup of boiling water is poured over the decoction which Is 
strained through a cloth. This potion the patienl drinks twice or 
three times u day till the fever break*, Some people boil the mots 
of the rhir&pata shrub instead of the leaves. 

In cases of tertiary malaria, the patient eats the mots of the 
gokhru shrub (Tribulus hnugivoxus). 

One of the grcntesl difficulties in eases of malaria is maintaining 
the patient a strenglh. W ith the lever the patient Loses his appetites 
and at the same time ihe malaria germ* kill the Led blood corpus- 
rules and exhaust the nerve nnd muscle tissues. As a tonic after 
fever the Balnhis eat badam (almond), either alone or mixed with 
strapuri, kopra, and other dishes which arc thotight to l>e very 
nourishing. 

Another tonic is the juice of the ocmfci fruit {jETmbhro officinalis}, 
mixed with ghi. 

Tlie official Government Health Report of 1939 states that of 
ibe six million Indians who yearly die. between one nnd a half 
million die from causes attributed to malaria. Deaths from malaria 
are twice as frequent in rural as in urban ureas. 

In general it can be said that malaria sets In wills the commen¬ 
cement of (he monsoon. Increases towards the end of it and subsides 
with the advent of the cold weather which is about the middle of 
November* Malaria attacks the Bnl&his Emm earliest childhood and 
rarely spares them for long during any <ime ol their life. The 
frequent fever attacks bring about enlargement of the spleen from 
which especially the children suffer. Malaria in particularly severe 
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In the wilder tracts of the district, in villages near the forest, generally 
in the southern and eastern regions of the Kimar, 

Most of the Balahis arc not aware that malaria is caused by the 
bile of mosquitoes (Anophefei), infected will) Plasmodia parasites. 
They blame the water (kharaft pom 1 ) nf certain wells or ponds as 
the cause of fever. They believe thal one gets sick with malaria by 
drinking *bad water*. Per this reason the Balahis do not like to 
settle in villages near the jungle, especially if they have to fetch 
their drinking water from a rtak or pond instead of a well. 

There are no records available as to the frequency of blockwater 
fever. The Balahis do not distinguish this disease from any other 
kind of fever. But it appears that blackwnter fever is rare* in the 
more civilised centra I and western plains of the district, while in 
the eastern and southern parts, particularly In the jungle villages, 
it seems to be more frequent. There are very few patients who survive 
this disease. 


Dysdnlry and Diarrhoea 

Diarrhoea is a very common sickness among the Balahis, 
Diarrhoetc troubles are at their height in the first months of the 
monsoon. 

The Balahis have quite a number of medicines against it: The 
seeds of tutst (Orifmum nuttcluni) boiled in water. Or fodra jit I lab: 
the seeds of korai (Fmgamia glabra?), the seeds of dudhi (Erhites 
frutescens), the seeds of kudJin (Holarrhetia anii-iy&mterica)> 

The bark of kudha is also a gond medicine in r^se of dyaentry. 

Another specific for dysentry and diarrhoea is the unripe fruit 
of def (Aegle manueios), either boiled or rousted- 

Stomach-ache 

The Balahis often cure stomach-ache by oil massage. Another 
cure is the following: The patient lies down on his stomach. The 
'healer’ draws lines on his hack with :ishes: one long line along his 
spine, and several shorter lines across his back. Then with two fin¬ 
gers he grips the akin along these lines and pulls hard. 

Tor other bowel complaints the fruit of bel (Aegle mnrmtlat) 
is a well-known medicine. 

As a caustic or irritant the oily juice of the fruit of the bfcifauran 
tree (Stmtxarptis autirardiumj is used. 

Tho pulp of the ripe fruit of bel is recognised as u laxative. 

Kanji water (sour rice gruel) is a popular drink when the 
stomach is upset. 
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Headache ie cured by applying I he ashes o l bUtawan leaves 
(Serntxarpu* anatarAium) to the forehead and sometimes stall and 
a f w ay an loaves are pounded and mixed with crater and the paste is 
applied to the painful spots on the forehead, 

A popular remedy for headache is snuff. Kit her tobacco is 
snuffed or, if available, potassium- The Bnlahis believe that sunning 
expels the bad gases from the brain and clears the head. 

Nose -Bleeding 

Balahis get very frightened when they begin to bleed from the 
nose. They believe that they will die if the bleeding is not soon 
stopped. They try to stop it by filling the nose with a mixture of 
seeds of Aadam (almond) grass and ghL 

Inflammation of the Tonsils 

This ailment Lb rather common among the Bain his. Some get 
better by keeping the throat warm, or they paint the throat with 
a mixture of stndhur (vermilion) and the white of an egg. But more 
ofien a quack is called who nips open the inflamed tonsil with the 
nail of bis index-finger and with the tip of the finger presses out 
the pus. This operation is often dangerous when performed with 
unclean fingers. 

Inflammation of the Ears 

Inflammation of the eats is very common with children because 
mothers do not always keep them dean. It is cored by pouring into 
the car a mixture of hot sweet-oil. This is a popular and, so they 
say, quite effective remedy. 

Toothache 

Tooth-ache is cured by sticking fcahfra leaves (Term inn Ha 
bonducella) into the ears* or by dropping datchini oil (cinnamon) 
on the aching tooth. 


Eye Diseases 

According to the Census of India 1931231 males and 
351 females per 100-000 are blind in the Nimar District. The per¬ 
centage of Balahis blind is certainly not below this average. Use 
causes of blindness can be found In the squalor and unhygienic 
conditions!, of the Balalii homes, in venereal diseases and smallpox t 
in the glare of the tropical sun and the dust of the hot season* 


“) Census of India 1931. voL XII, port t, p. 219. N^pur 1933. 
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Cataract cases are frequent and often lead to total blindness because 
medical treatment even when available is not sought A great number 
nF BulaMs are ooe-cyeti. 

medicines to relieve inflammation of the eyes are* a peek 
of phitkari (alum) and haldi (turmeric), wrapped in a piece of cloth 
and dipped in baby’s urine, which is put on the inflamed eve; Imhu 
(llie powder of M allot ux philippinensie) which is poured into the 
eye. Other remedies are kajal (lamp-black) which is smeared around 
tlm inflamed eve, or the soft part of a guam-pata (a fleshy cactus 
plain) which when applied has a cooling and healing effect 


Diseases of the Kidneys or Bladder 

If a patient has difficulties in urinating, which often happens 
tn the hot season, ho is advised to drink plenty of water or country 
liquor. II this does not help, he is told to lie down on hi* hack and 
somebody pours sora (potassium Nitras) nr chuns (lime), sometimes 
olso sulphur, on Ills navel, to which is added a few drops of water 
If is said that this treatment is almost alwavs a help, A diuretic 
medicine is also itidra-Juttafe, Q r ripe bet fruits with sugar and curd 
are given to increase the flow of urine in cases of kidney trouble, 


Snake Bite and Scorpion Sting 

When a person is bitten by a snake or stung by a scorpion a 
*f e " f ™ llhtr > liquor seems to be helpful. Another remedy 
fornnake bites ts the mot of wrhastiigi (Gymntm* mjtvtstrel which 
mu^t be chewed On tlic wound the Balahis put a sliced onion which 
is supposed to neutralise the poison. Aboriginal Omuls know a nut 
winch in many cases gives relief after scorpion stings The Mat 
part of the nut is scrapped and then pressed on the wound. The nut 
sticks to the wound till ail the poison is neutralised and the pain 
subsides when it fails off of itself. However, the safest way of 
curing a atmke-hlfc or a scorpion ating is. in the opinion of the 
Wii lab is, to call a barwa \ magician) who stills the pain and removes 
the poison by magic. There is no Bala hi who docs not believe that 
the banrn is (he best and surest 'healer' of snake bite and scorpion 
sling, 1 


Ulcers, Open Sores, Swellings, Skin Diseases 

An ulcer is a sore that will not heal. During the joari harvest 
Hie Balahis frequently contract such sores from the sharp ends of 
the Joari stalks. Owing to splintering and sepsis the sores often 
develop into big ulcers. Such ulcers, as well aa those caused by 
syphilis and other diseases, are treated with an application of hemp 
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ami. or wheat grain, mixed with butter, on a leu! of tomhamr (?) 
or phuial (?). If the leaf is placed on the wound with the inner 
side on Lop* it is believed that the ulcer will disappear, II the leaf 
is placed with the hack-side on top p ihe pus gathers under the skin 
and the ulcer must he lanced. Other remedies are the powdered bark 
Of aryun shardut (Terminals a nrjunn) mixed with sweet-nil, or a 
mixture of kalha (Acratia catechu), tutya (copper sulphate), 
kamefo (?), and gandhak (sulphur). 

Open sores are often bathed in kerosene oil. Or a rag as soaked 
in kerosene oil and tied over the wound, and changed frequently; 

Burns are generally treated with the milk of the fJtnhur shrub 
(Euphorbia nerifoffa), but sometimes castor oil may be applied. 

The milk of tilic akhuu (Culotropi& gigantea) is used as an 
astringent for heating sores and cuts. Others smear hfrsmji (red 
clay) on the wound. Bui the most primitive method of stopping the 
bleeding of an open wound is a plaster of wet mud or fresh cow 
dung. 

A furuncle on the eye-lid is cured by rubbing one finger in the 
palm of the other hand till the finger gets hoi. Then the finger La 
gently pressed on the furuncle. 

A woman whose breasts are swollen applies the juice of muf- 
khand (Celatrus paniculatus?), The roots of I ho plant are boiled 
and the liquor which is very hitter is drunk. The same medicine is 
also effective for sores on other parts of the body. 

Skill diseases, especially scabies or Itch, arc very common- Mast 
frequently affected are the parts of the body round the waist- fc'or 
the loin-cloth or skirt is usually tied very- 1 tightly and this part of 
the body is never washed properly. 

Dry skin diseases are treated with the milk of thuhur, wet sores 
with a mixture of sulphur and copper sulphate- Another remedy is 
the nil extracted f rom karat i/a seeds (Pongamia glabra). Or I he 
powdered root of hatdi is both put nn Hie sores and taken infernally. 
Instead ol hatdi some apply the root of kachitr (CiirYrimfl zedoaffo). 

Scurvy 

At snob times of the year when fruits and vegetables arc scarce 
the Buliihia frequently get scurvy. They show all the signs uf general 
debility, get livid spots on the skin, their arms and tegs often swell, 
which is painful. Their gums begin lo bleed and lhe teeth become 
loose. 

Some Balaliis say Jbat they get instant relief from the eating 
of ha jar (cashew nut). 
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Chapter XV 
Death and Funeral 
(1) Attitude towards Death 

The Balahis have little fear of death. They do not think of ft 
very often. They live entirely for the present and do not trouble 
their minds with thoughts either of the future or of the past. They 
fear the demons, the evil spirits, whom they see everywhere lurking, 
id grave-yards, in the trees, in the jungle, at eross-mads and river- 
crossings. They fear the causes of death and sickness, but death 
itself they fear much loss. 

Young people regard death as an affair of old people. But if 
death overtakes them it is so sudden, generally after a few days 
of intensive illness, when ihe body is exhausted by savage fever* 
when cholera, smalt-pox, nr any other epidemic throws them on 
their death-bed, that there is little time to think of fear. Thou the 
body is ton weak for strong emotions — an exhausted frame is 
incapable of fear. 

Old people, however, have plenty of time to think of the slowly 
approaching end, and at times feel afraid of it But their spirit ss 
al ready broken by a life full of hardship and oppression, by suffering, 
stan ation. and frequent illness, and they have seen, so many of their 
own family die that death is a familiar guest in their houses. 

The Bala his are passive by nature. They have been trained by 
the higher castes to yield to oppression and force. They have been 
serfs for centuries, and have the spirit of slaves* No wonder then 
that they yield without much struggle to the irresistible force — death- 
There is no time when the Balahis think more of God than on their 
death bed- "BhagtMn ki marjil — It i 8 the will of God!" they *uy P 
it is He ^ ho gave us life and Who lakes it again. What cun wo 
do against Him? 1 ' 

And llien for the Balahls death is not such a tremendous step. 
For them there is no finality La leaving this life: Man is reborn 
after soma time und can start life anew. If this life hog been a failure, 
well, there Is hope llinl Ihe next life will be more prospermia and 
successful. Death is f or the Ralahis ft0 journey into a distant, 
mysterious and wholly strange land whence there is no return, it 
is rather a walk into another room with more or less the same 
environment. The Bftkhi argue* that it is true that God punishes 
the wicked. Casta I heist into a hell f nil of scorpions* >nukos, and 
poison 011 .H worms, that God rewards the righteous and takes them 
into heavenly abode* But nothing ig irrevocable ami eternal. 
After some time, there ig an end to reward and punishment and man 
begins his pilgrimage on earth all over again. 
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Besides, the Bal&hia have little to lose in this life. They do not 
possess treasures and wordly comfort, they are shunned and despised 
by everybody, cheated and ill-treated by many; death is for them 
□ redemption from oppress!on and buffering, starvation and failure. 
Neither do the Balahis feel any strong sense of responsibility for 
Ibe well-being of ’wife and children, for they know that other relatives 
will take care of them. 

( 2 ) Death of a B a I ah i 

When the Bukins of a village hear that one ol their own caste 
is seriously iU and that share i$ little hope of Ills recovery, they 
go to visit him. They squat down near the sick-bed (patting or ffhatj 
for a short time, speak to the sick and, if possible, they try to make 
him (nr her) understand that they have come to pay a visit to him 
in his illness. The Bnkhk lay great importance on such visits and 
want to be visited when they are ill; they feel great consolation 
when pitied by friends and relatives in their hours of suffering. The 
more visitors are around, the better they led. 

The visitors ako n^k the patient whether he has to tell them 
anything confidentially or whether there is anything on his mind 
which he thinks should be put in order, and they frankly suggest 
that now would be the time to do so. Although the Balahis are mostly 
very poor and when their last hour comes hove not ns itch to leave 
behind, there nre almost always debts which have to be paid, or 
small loans of money, grain or look, that have been given to neigh¬ 
bours and relatives, which have to be reclaimed. These matters have 
to be settled nuw. because after death it will be difficult for their 
heirs to claim such loans, nor will creditors find il easy to recover 
debts from the heirs of their debtors. Rarefy axe written documents 
in the hands of the creditors, and the heirs nficn deny any respon¬ 
sibility for (he debts of the deceased. They pretend to know nothing 
about it or claim that the loan was repaid long ago. Similar excuses 
are used by the debtors when the heirs come for the money or grain 
which they had received on loan from the deceased- The Balahis 
are very keen on taking loans, but they are rather Lardy in paying 
back what they owe. The death of the creditor is in their opinion 
sufficient reason to consider the matter settled and so it is such 
affairs that are discussed by visitors at the bedside of the dying. 
Medical advice, however, they avoid giving to a dangerously ill 
patient, lest his eventual death be attributed to their ill-advised 
medicines.. After a short while some of these visitors leave and muko 
place for others. Caste-me mbers of some reputation are never with¬ 
out visitors in thrir last illness. 
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Balahie, visiting the sick, ure generally not anxious to deceive 
n patient with soothing words, about his chances of recovery. Bother 
are they frank in discussing his dangerous .-tote of health and soon 
express their doubts as to his recovery. This disregard of a sufferer's 
feelings might appear as a lack of tact and callous heartleesness. 
But in reality, the patient himself does not usually mind such frank¬ 
ness, Once it young mnti asked me in the presence of bis dying grand¬ 
mother If she would recover. Quietly f told him that her death was 
imminent, but added for his consolation — as 1 thought — iItiI there 
was hope os long as there was life in (he body. However, the young 
man did not need my words of comfort. He ex claimed: ..Uni G randy 
is already so old. it would be much better for her and for us if she 
died!” I was shocked. But nobody took his words amiss, not even 
the sick woman. 

Another time an old widow complained to me bitterly that 
Bhagwan had seemingly forgotten her; all her relatives had died 
long ago, but she was still olive, left alone In this world- She felt 
quite consoled when 1 told her that dealh would surely not forget 
her. but would soon come to call her. She thanked ine with words 
that came (nun her heart. 

When at last the end seems near, all the fellow Bftkhis of the 
village are called to the house of the dying person. As many as can 
possibly find place in the house, enter and sit down near the death¬ 
bed. "Flic Others squat on the verandah or in the court-yard. They 
talk liille. and only in whispers. As death approaches, the nearest 
relatives of the dying man (or woman) are asked t.. lift him (or her) 
from the bed and lay him on the floor. At first the relatives nn 
reluctant to comply with these requests, ns in doing this, they would 
appear to abandon their last hope of recovery. They also fear that 
the dying man will feel offended if they are too hasty in placing him 
on the floor. Bnt at last, when the unmistakable signs of imminent 
death appear on the face of the patient, they lift him gently from 
hie bed and lay him down cm the ground. 

The Bukins — as all Hindus — believe that man must die lying 
on the ground. As he was born from the woiub of ibis mother and 
was kid on ground before her. so likewise should he lie in ilie lap of 
the great Earth-Mother, when he leaves this world. No Balahi wishes 
to die in bis bed, and nobody wants to have on his conscience that 
by his negligence one of his relatives died in bed. This would 
certainly portend coming disaster for ait the relatives of the deceased. 
In the general opinion of the But ah is a man who dies in bed must 
always carry his bed with him in the next lire. Saddled with such 
an uncomfortable burden the deceased, it is feared, might take revenge 
on his relatives who did not take proper care of him in his last hour. 
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Only a number of expensive offerings could expiate such on omisaion 
and set free the poor spirit of the deceased fram his troublesome 
burden. When Bain his quarrel one nf their worst curses is; L May 
nobody bo present in the hour of y$uT death, to lift you from the 
bed and put you on She floor) M Such a curse is regarded as an 
unforgivable insult and creates life-long cnmtty. 

If the last agony of the dying person is protracted, a cow is 
brought into the room and he ia made to hold Ibe tail of 
the cow, h is believed that ilie sacred cow will lead the departing 
soul safely into the other world to the abode af D harm raj, the fudge 
o( the dead. 

As soon as die dying person has he™ placed on the floor, the 
women of the house start their laineuiatinns. Frequently the wife, 
mother, or daughters of the dying person give free rein to their 
grid. They throw themselves on the ground, call the dying by name, 
and implore him not to leave them in distress. In their passionate 
Sorrow they go even so far as fn accuse Bhagwan of cruelty and 
want of pity. They curse God whom they hold responsible for the 
untimelj' death of their relative* They address the dying person by 
the dearest names, enumerate all ills virtues mid good deeds; and 
do not hesitate to invent them if deed be* They often give themselves 
up La thesr grief without restraint, tear Lheir hair and sometimes 
rolJ on the ground. Particularly the wife* or mother, of the dying 
person* is often carried away by the expressions of her grief. 

The other women, relatives or neighbours, slug their dirges in 
shrill and screaming voices, adding to every sentence a series of 
rhythmical sob? in decrescendo. After a while, when the wildest 
distress has subsided, the widow loins in these lamentations and 
□Hen lakes the leading part in them. She asks: 44 Why did you leave 
me so soon? Was 1 not always your hard-working and faithful 
wife? Have t not given birth to a number of good and strong 
children? Did l not always prepare a good meal for yon? Was 
your Louse not always clean and well-swept? Have 1 not always 
welcomed you with affect ion and a friendly smile when you returned 
from work? Or from a journey?’ 1 — The mourning women are 
tireless in inventing more and more questions of this kind, and the 
younger women listen with rapt attention and repeat these affecsing 
phrases, to imprint them for ever on their minds so that they too 
xnay be able to use them when their turn comes for the singing of 
dirges. These mourning songs ol the women sound really most 
distressing. But it seems also that many ei woman experiences a 
certain voluptuous pleasure in these unrestrained outbursts. Many 
Women find their husbands, ei burden in good and bad d ay*, and 
especially \s this so in the days uf their last sickness. They often 
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tell friends and relatives Ihul they arc heartily tired of nursing them. 
But nevertheless (hey are often quite out of their mind at the time 
of their husband'd death. This is not always dissimulation or 
pretence* for the sorrow is very real, but it is deliberately inten¬ 
sified and many women who have neglected their duty in nursing 
n sick husband sltow such a passionate despair in the moment of 
his death that the onlookers grow impatient and reproach them for 
showing so little self-cocitroL They may even be reminded of their 
negligence of the deceased at a time when he would have oared 
more lor love and affection. 

Of course, in case of a happy marriage, or in a family with 
several small children, no such artificial stimulus is required. Then 
the grief of the widow is indeed genuine, because slui wi 11 probably 
have to face a difficult future. If the widow has no children from 
the deceased, she will soon be remarried lo another mian who, per- 
hupp, will not love her as much as her first husband; if she has 
children, she will either have to leave them when she remarries 
or, if she chooses to live atone and for her children, she will have 
a hard lime feeding them and taking proper care of them. 

In their expressions of sorrow, men show much more restraint: 
at I he most the nearest relatives cry a little; they oven scold the 
women and loll them to keep quiet and to suppress their feelings. 
They call upon their dying rotative or friend lo remember their 
former lave and friendship, to forget any offence or enmity of 
bygone days; to regard them always, oven in the coming life, ns 
their friends and relatives and to do them no harm. The nearest 
male relative, a son or brother, lays one hand gently on the eyes 
and mouth of the dying and closes them* keeping his hand there till 
the last breath is drawn. After the death a few moments are devoted 
lo their sorrow. The men cry quietly, the women loudly and without 
restraint. Then an old man attempts to say a few words of consolation 
to the effect that God has given the deceased just so many days of 
life: * l tt is Ilia wilt, to give life and to take It again; we are powerless 
and cannot change our destiny!* This is always the most convincing 
consolation for a Balnhi in the face of loss or disaster: "Ahyn karna? 
— What can we do?” 

(3) Preparation for the Funeral 

After a while, all leave the room except the nearest relatives 
of the deceased. Some men go to prepare the bier for the funeral. 
The bier is made of two bamboo poles (almost eight feet in length) 
and five cross slides (about two feet long). With a long rope the 
short sticks are tied across the long poles like the rungs of a ladder. 
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The rope which La used for this purpose is specially prepared: It 
must he I willed by hand only (without the use of the cord-spin fling 
reel calted bo£ra). It is of uTrcem fibres and must be made in one 
piece, not of several rope ends tied together. The cross sticks 
are tied to the ion g poles in a peculiar way: the first rung is tied 
to the long poles by twisting the middle part of the rope round the 
joints all in (he same direction, hue cross-wise; then the rope 
runs along the long poles to (he joints of the second rung 
which is tied In the same manner us ibe first cross stick. 
In this way the joints on one long pole are fixed by one half of 
the rope, the joints on the oilier pole by the other half of the rope, 
avoiding always any ernss-wiso twisting. After fixing the fifth and 
last cross slide, (he two ends of the rope arc left hanging, one an 
either side of the bier. These ends will be used to tie she corpse 
to the bier. 

When the hier is ready, it is turned over so that the cross sticks 
come to lie under the side poles. Now stalks of luar {Cajamm t«- 
dieua), khijs grass (Andr&pagon mnriratns — Cuscus grass) and 
amari fibres (Hibiscus cannahitmt) are heaped on the bier and the 
whole is covered with a cloth. Then a near relative of (he deceased 
cuts a coconut into four parts, puts a kharik fruit (date) into (ho 
hole of each piece, and tics them firmly to the four ends of (he bier 
with a nor a string (a sacred string of white and red coloured 
threads)* Sometimes two coconuts are halved* the halves pierced in 
the middle and o string passed through the hole. The date fruit is 
tied to the string inside the hollow of the coconut, while the outer 
end of the string is twisted around the end of the long bamboo poles. 

Then the body Is lifted from the floor, and on the spot where 
it lay at the moment of death a line is drawn with cow-dung. This 
lino is held sacred during the next three days, and nobody is allowed 
to step over it. 

The body of the deceased Sr undressed by some relatives. While 
two persons at either aide of the corpse bold a sheet over the body* 
two o(herfi wash it, Sometimes the bathing of the body la omitted- 
A man's body is generally washed by male relatives, a woman's by 
women. Then a strip of cloth, white for a man, red for a woman, 
Ls wrapped round the loins* one end is passed between the legs and 
stuck Into the cloth at the back of the body, lids dressing is always 
done by male relatives* The head of a dead man is covered with a 
ItirbEtn (popri) of a bright red colour. The turban cloth is folded in(o 
a narrow strip and tied round the bend. Even on bis last journey 
a man must raver his bead with a pcij/rt, as custom demands that 
all men leaving the village should do> A woman is dressed In a ht^ret 
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in the usual manner Then the body is place! on the bier and 
covered with n white, or in ease of a woman with a red, shroud. 

The clothes used lor the dressing of the corpse must he new. 
For the aged these clothes ure generally of good material while 
clothes of ordinary quality are considered good enough for young 
people, and small children are wrapped simply into a small piece 
of white doth- The funeral of an old man or woman Is considered 
almost a matter ol rejoicing. Old people have lived their full life, 
and as their last years w ere full of trouble for themselves and their 
relatives, their death is looked on as a relief. 

Alter the dressing of the deceased his relatives take a handful 
of jtjafi flour, mis it with water, and form two small bulls in which 
they put two small silver coins (two or four ntma pieces), In one 
of the balls also a copper coin. These balls are put into the hands 
of ihe corpse probably as a viaticum for his journey lo his new- 
abode. Then all the now clothes which have been bought for the 
funeral are spread over the corpse. It often happens that such 
clothes are bought In the market long before the patient actually 
dies. Tins is an act ol foresight ordinarily not to be expected from 
a BalahL 

Meanwhile the widow of the deceased — in case he was a 
married man — dresses and puts on all the jewels; and ornaments 
In her possession. Thus adorned she cornea out of the huu$e< carrying 
a small brass tray (arli) with the panchkoka: haldi {the yellow root 
of turmeric — Curcuma tollga), srndftur (vermilion), u&fr (a faintly 
yellow powder prepared of rose leaves, sandal, and saffron), ffirfat 
(a bright red powder) tend fciika (dark red powder). The men take 
the tray and rub the face ol the deceased with fruAm and 

gtihl, till the face takes on a repulsive, unearthly appearance. The 
flbfr and Jmfefi are applied over the red paint on the forehead, at 
the cars and on the neck of the deceased^ The rest of the spices are 
piiiired over the cloth that has been wrapped round the head. The 
painting of the face Is done by a relative* of the same sex as the 
deceased. 

A really touching ceremony is the widow's ceremonial leave- 
taking ol her husband. Adorned with all her jewels and ornaments 
sha approaches the bier and once more starts her lamentations. With 
heart-rending sobs she dips her bands into haldi paste which is 
brought on a tray and presses her palms with wide spread fingers 
on the shroud which covers her husband- Such hand-prints are 
made on the cheat and on the loins of the corpse t and nl last the 
right hand is pressed on the naval, bo that all in all five hand prints 
are painted on the white shroud- To understand the meaning of this 
ceremony one has to remember that it is Custom among the Bulabia 
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to anoint bridegroom and bride with Jialdt lor four days before the 
marriage lake.? place. This anointment means preparing their bodies 
for the conjugal life* The hand-prints of the widow, In the present 
ceremony, signifies that she now returns the hatdi with which her 
body wn$ anointed for the conjugal life with her husband, and as 
he through this anointment Had acquired a right over her body and 
she over bis, so she is now withdrawing her body from him and 
returns also her right over his body- Their mutual relations are 
herewith severed: from now on their ways port* 

Tile widow now starts taking off her jewels and ornaments. From 
her forehead she takes the o small round ornament of gold- 
paper which is worn just between the eyebrows. This she throw's 
on the corpse. Then -die takes off her armriiigs of glass, called 
bangli, breaks one and throws the pieces on the corpse. Then she 
opens one of the ticMm, the toe-rings, the sign of a married woman, 
and puts it down with the other ornaments. Then she removes her 
other ornaments, the silver Jiair-dress over the forehead, the takU (a 
^Lake-shaped silver neckring). and at last the eft uni ki guslai (strings 
of glutis-pearls, sewn in four or five rows on a piece of cloth and 
worn on She neck by married women). Other arm and ankle rings 
a widow may keep, bin not those reserved for married women. 

If the deceased leaves a widow, his face remains uncovered. If 
however Hie wife has died before him, tho shroud is drawn over 
his face. 

All these preparations for Hie funeral are made soon after the 
death. The hot Indian sun does not allow any detaj' of the funeral. 
Moreover, tho Balahis consider the deceased as their natural enemy 
of whom they want to get rid ns soon as possible. If, however* 
death has taken place late in the evening or at night, these prepara¬ 
tions (or the funeral, are made on the folio wing morning and 
immediately a thick nail is driven into the floor at the head and at 
the feet of the corpse. By ihis device the Balahis hope to bind the 
spirit of the deceased to the ground from w'here he cannot move and 
Harm the members* oF the family during the night. They ate not so 
frightened if the deceased i* old, and tlse villagers will come together 
at the house of mourning and pass the time relating stories or singing 
Such gatherings frequently become rather gay and noisy. But if a 
young man dies before his marriage, or If a woman dies in child¬ 
birth, the Bulahia are much afraid of the evil mood of the deceased^ 
&piril who by a cruel fate baa been cheated of the pleasures of this 
life and may now be intent on taking revenge. A woman dying in 
child-birth becomes a cAuref, a particularly malignant spirit, whoso 
fiendish malice can only be counteracted by special umgicul practices. 
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£4) The Funeral Procession 

When all these preparations are made and the corpse baa been 
tied carefully to the bier, four men lift it on Lheir shoulders and 
proceed to the burial ground, As aeon as the funeral procession 
Ftajla, a son or younger brother of the deceased removes the joari 
balls from the bands of the deceased and, also the sliver and copper 
coins which he keeps as a souvenir and with which be will never 
part, not even in times of greatest want. 

Al the head of the funeral procession walks the son or younger 
brother of the deceased, carrying a smouldering dung-take In his 
right hand* He Is called the agwala (fore-bearer) and should be a 
kinsman of the deceased, but not a widower- The office of fore-bearer 
appears to be an important one in the funeral ceremonial of tlio 
Bakihis and is never dispensed with, If the deceased has no male 
relatives qualified to fulfil this function another man must be hired 
It happened some years ago at Anlin that a Bala hi died without 
leaving either son or brother. His son-in-law was away in a distant 
village and could not attend the funeral. The village council chose 
a young man, distantly related to the deceased, to function as agwata, 
since no near relative was at hand. But the widow had to pay him 
bandsqraely before the young man agreed to ad as fire-bearer. She 
gave him her house which he later sold for seventy-five rupees. 

With the (xgwatb goes his w ife, or another young woman of the 
family, carrying on old earthen pot (haridt) and on old broom (/fatru 
or bar Jim). Then follow the carriers of the bier- The body, tied to 
the bier by passing the rope ends four limes crosswise over the body 
and around the ends of tbe rungs, is carried feet foremost. The 
carriers are scantily dressed in an old loincloth, usually without 
tihlrt and coal. Even their turbans are old and tallered* Since the 
carrying of the bier and the touch of the corpse makes them impure, 
they do not want to defile their good clothes* 

The whole procession proceeds at a quick pace, the bier-carriers 
almost running under their burden. If possible, the village-paths arc 
avoided and the nearest way out of the village is taken: for nobody 
likes n funeral procession to pass near his house. Women and 
children are not allowed to accompany n funeral procession* Even 
the woman who carries the earthen pot and the broom only goes 
a abort distance with the procession, at the most as far as to the last 
houses of the village; there she throws both pot and broom on a 
rubbish heap by the way-side and returns. This ceremony signifies 
that while to this day the women of the family have curried out their 
duties and served the deceased faithfully, from this moment they 
consider themselves relieved of all responsibility for his welfare. 
They now break all connections with him and leave him to his fate. 
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When the funeral procession starts all the women of the 
deceased's family remain within the court-yard^ there taking their 
leave of the deceased with passionate expressions of grief. The 
B a Inti ta say that women should keep away from a funeral because 
they cannot control themselves and would disturb the men in fulfilling 
their last and duty. But this is scarcely the main reason for 
forbidding the women to follow the body to the burial ground; the 
truth is that they believe that women and children are particularly 
exposed to harm from the evil spirits of the burial ground. 

For this reason women and children never go near a cemetery. 
The BalnhiB believe that they would at least gel a fever if they went 
near a grave. Even the men are afraid to visit the tnar-gkat, as the 
bnriai ground ia called, and never have the courage to visit a grave 
in a dark night. When an a journey, they will not sleep near a grave. 
If they gel fever, because they have unwittingly done so, they must 
offer up a cock and a coconut, with ktiku and tmdhur etc. Only by 
such an offering can the evil spirits of the graveyard be propitiated. 

It happened some years ago at Attlin that a Bakin died after 
a short illness. Three days after his burial bis relatives went to the 
grave to perform the customary offering of a coconut to the spirit 
of she deceased. It appeared that a hyena or jackal had at tempted to 
dig up 11 1 e grave and had made a hole almost reaching down to the 
body. A brother of the deceased squatted down before the hole and 
filled it up with mud. After the offering all went home. But the same 
evening the brother of the deceased got sick, became paralysed and 
could mi pass urine. It ss said that he became so heavy that four 
men could hardly lift him. He died the same night. His fellow 
villagers are convinced that the spirit of his brother, or the bhut of 
the graveyard, had escaped from the grave through the hole which 
he was busy filling up, and had entered his body. This evil spirit, 
and not any disease, had made him so eiok that he died the very 
same night. 

While the men carry the corpse to the burial ground, they shout 
incessantly; bolo bhai t Ram! Which means: Kama, invoke 

Rama* brother! Hama is the favourite god of the Balobls. If the 
deceased was very old, the funeral procession assumes a rather gay 
character, A young man is dressed in woman e attire and danees 
before the procession, a music band or si least the sing plays joyful 
tunes. The men sing funeral songs, the language of which indicates 
that they are of ancient origin. During the funeral procession some 
relatives of the deceased throw copper coins [dfieJu) or spices 
(*tft0ura) over the corpse. After the procession has passed, boys 
rush from the bouses and pick up the coins which have fallen from 
the bier. 
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About hull-way lo the grave-ynrt the bier-carriers stop and 
put down the bier, but in order to prevent the corpse from touching 
the ground, they push stones under the four ends of the long poles 
of the bier. The son or younger brother of the deceased who carries 
the smouldering dung-rake tears a strip from she shroud and hangs 
it on a bar tree (ZijzihHs jujuba). He offers a dfteJa (paisa) and, 
removing the four halves of the coconut from the bier + throws small 
pieces of Hie coconut and the four dates on the bor tree. The rest 
of the coconut he gives to the accompanying musicians. This cere¬ 
mony is called bor-chindi (rhindi means rag) and its purpose is to 
obtain for the attendants of the funeral protection against the haunt¬ 
ing spirit of the deceased. The rag represents the spirit which is 
appeased by offering it the small coin and the pieces of coconut with 
the dates. The Bala his believe that by this ceremony the spirit of 
the deceased can be conjured into the bar tree and prevented from 
returning to his former home to harm the members of his family. 
The bar thiitii is a ceremony which should never be omitted. One 
of the numberless curse* of Jhe Halnbis Is: "May nobody on your 
funeral procession perform the bar fhindi! n That means: May you 
die without children, [or it is generally a son who performs this 
ceremony! It is believed, that anybody who pick* up the coin thrown 
at the bar tree will soon die- 

After performing this ceremony* the carriers change places, those 
in front take the place of those who so far had carried the heavier 
rear-ends of the bier. H the way to the burial ground is long, other 
men following in tho train will relieve the carriers of the bier, but 
without reducing the quick pace of the procession at the change. 
Without a halt the procession proceeds to the burial ground. This 
is generally a waste spot near a river or rivulet (nnhz) covered with 
thorny bushes. This spot is chosen for the burial ground because 
stones are needed which are found in the bed of the river or nqfq, 
and thorns to protect tin? grave. There is not the least attempt at any 
order in arranging the grave* m a Bala hi cemetery: the graves aro 
scattered all over the burial ground. It is scarcely possible to think 
of n more disorderly and disconsolate spot than a Baluhi cemetery! 

(5) At the Grave 

At the burial-ground the carriers put the bier down in the shade 
of a tree* In such a manner that the head of the deceased point* to 
the north and the feet to (he south. The face is turned eastwards, 
towards the dawn. The atjiaula takes a pickaxe (kudnri or tfdsbff) 
or a crow-bar and makes n few strokes on the epot where 

the grave should be dug. Then he gives the pickaxe to another man, 
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brooks some branches From :i rum tree (.4rndirHchifl ftidren) and 
squats al the side of the body to ward off the flies- The old men 
all down at some distance in the shade of a tree and wait it 31 ihe 
grave is ready; the younger men and relatives of the deceased dig 
the grave. With pickaxe and hoes (pfioura) they dig a lot ig narrow 
hole, just large enough to receive the body- The grave must he about 
three to five feet deep and must have a north^outh direction, for 
the feel of the corpse should point to the south. While some men 
dig the grave* others go and cut thorns or fetch atones from the 
river-bed. 

When they think that the grave is sufficiently deep h they bring 
the bier and place it beside the grave. They cut the strings which 
tie the corpse to the bier and Lake rdf all valuable ornaments of the 
deceased, bis ear-rings and arm-rings, Lf he wears any at all. Even 
his pagri is inked away, his waist-string cut and removed. The 
deceased shall return to Mother Earth naked as he was horn from 
his mother's womb. Now (he men Silt the corpse gently from ihe bier 
and let it down into the grave* One man brings some leaves of the 
pahs tree {Butm ftondota) or the bkihm in tree (StmvxurpMS 
ormcordfum). The agwah now takes the leaves between his folded 
bunds* but so that (he tipper halves of the leaves appear between 
thumb and index finger. All in all there must be 2\ leaves which 
are taken by Ihe to sprinkle water into the month of the 

deceased. Either all twenty-one leaves are taken in one bunch, or 
seven leaves in three bunches, or the leaves are held in two bundles 
o| nine leaves and one hunch of three leaves, or in four bunches 
of five leaves each and one leaf separately. It depends on the dan 
of ihe deceased in which manner the Leaves must be arranged. 
Holding the leaves in one of the indicated ways, Ihe agirah dips 
them in la a vessel wills water and sprinkles souse drops of water into 
the mouth of the deceased* then he distributes the leaves around lha 
head of the corpse in the grave* 

Then ike shroud is again drawn over the head of the deceased- 
hut glU open over the mouth. A son or younger brother of the 
deceased puts a small piece of silver which he has cut Iron) hi=s finger 
ring into the mouth of the deceased. Then he throws some handfuls 
of curds on ihe corpse. Now he withdraws to let the others approach 
and with their bare hands throw earth into the gram At last a man 
takes a hoe and quickly fills ihe grave half-way. Another man takes 
a heavy stone and bailers the loose earth down after which thorn- 
hushes are thrown into the grave. The thorns are pressed down with 
a layer of heavy stones on which more earth is heaped. At last a 
heap of large stones is piled up over the grave. The heaps of thorns 
and heavy stones arc necessary lo prevent jackals, hijjus (the Indian 
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badger, Ursu* indiais) and odattifcAora (hyenaa) from digging up 
the grave and devouring the body. 

The bier with all the rags on which the body jay ia thrown away 
or burned oti the spot. The sheet spread over It i& hung on the nearest 
tree, This sheet (called meson) and other clothes of the deceased 
are claimed either h y the sweeper of the village or by Bala his of the 
Hasanya or Singaryo dans. The wooden handles of the pickaxe and 
of the hoes are taken off and thrown on the grave. They are polluted 
and may not l*o used anymore lor any other work. Before the funeral 
party turn* homewards, everybody again approaches the grave and 
lays n dhela down* then folding his hands and touching flras cho 
grave and then his own forehead he says; “Brother (or; sister), 
now you have gone to the gods!" From now on the grave is regarded 
as the abode of a spirit or bhui and pro pit in led a* such. 

Only in exceptional casea is a deceased BaluhS burnt, not buried. 
The preliminary ceremonies, however, are the same as in the burial, 
but the body is carried to a near-by river or nala where it is placed 
mis the ground and covered with dung-cakes and logs of wood The 
affwaia lights the pyre with the duiftg-cake which he carries. The 
largo bones are afterwards collected and thrown into the river. 
The Balahis believe that She . hesbbone of a man and the hip-bones 
of a woman arc incombustible. 

In limes of epidemic like pest* cholera, or ^nrnlbpox, the bodies 
of the deceased are simply thrown into the jungle without any 
attempt at a burial. The ceremonies which ordinarily are performed 
on the tenth day after death take [dace when the disease has subsided. 
However, these ceremonies cannot then be performed at home, but 
must lake place on the banka of the Tapti or Nerbuddn rivers. Only 
the funeral banquet can be given any time at home. 

When all the ceremonies of the funeral itself have been performed 
the mounters return home, the nearest relative of the deceased 
leading them first to a river or pond. If there is no river or no fa 
within reach, the men rmi-ii bathe at ibe well or at the house of 
mourning, Bui they raii-t cleanse themselves and their clothes from 
Ibe pollution of the corpse before they arc permitted to enter their 
own homes. The clothes which they have wont during the funeral 
must be at least wetted. After the hath the clothes are not changed, 
but allowed to dry on (he body. 

Returning, the men pass the Anr tree on which the agwala hung 
n strip of the shroud to their right. Not from this tree, however, but 
from another bor tree close by everybody picks a leaf, takes it in 
his mouth on the tip of his tongue and spits it out at once. With 
Shis ceremony the men express the bitter grief they feel al the loss of 
their cn ale-fellow, a grief as bitter aa the taste of a bor leaf. By 
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spilling out the leaf they mean to aay that they break every con¬ 
nection with the deceased who for ever now has parted from their 
community. This ceremony is at the some Lime fin omen: if the leaf 
which the men throw away falls upper side on top, they believe that 
there is no immediate danger o! another death in the village, but if 
the back of the leaf comes uppermost, a cubic- fellow in the village 
will soon die. 

After that all return to the house of mourning. They take care 
not to look back on their way homewards, for fear lest the spirit of 
the deceased find his way back into the village if he secs and recog¬ 
nises the face of anyone of his former easte-fellows. 

(6) Ceremonies at the House oI Mourning 

Meanwhile the female relatives of the deceased continue their 
mournful ringing. When the woman who carried the pot and the 
broom at the bead of the funeral procession returns and reenters 
the house, the expressions of grief and sorrow" reach their culmi¬ 
nation point. But soon afterwards the women become calmer, Tho 
widow- gets up, folds the doth on which the body of her husband 
bad fain at the moment uf death and takes it tinder her right arm. 
Leaving the house* she goes to the well or mzfa followed by the 
other women. The widow takes a both and washes her clothes at 
which the other women help her. Then they too bathe and wash 
their clothes. After the bath they return home in their wot cloth, 
without however wearing their hod iocs which they carry over their 
shoulder^. On the way from the house of mourning to the well, 
during the bathing, and on tho way back the women never cense 
to sing their dirges. 

On their return way they cu r ry with them a pot of water. They 
all stop near a bar tree from which every woman picks a leaf which 
she keeps in her right hand. Then all ilic women crowd around the 
water-pot and dip a corner of their lugra into the water, lifter which 
they put the leaves into their mouths and in front of the b&r I tee 
iinmcdittlcly spit them out, and at the same time they wring out their 
wet clothes. This ceremony is, as in the case of the men, a symbol 
of the severance of all relations with the deceased. 

Then the women proceed on the way, usually one walking behind 
Ibe other, the widow or another near relative of the deceased taking 
the lead. 

Arrived home, all rn<er the house. One woman goes and collects 
fresh cow-dung with which she smears the spot where the deceased 
died. "Where the head had lain, she makes a small heap of Jo a rtf flour 
and puts an earthen pot upside down over ih This pot must not be 
removed from its place until evening. 
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Whim the men return from the burial ground, the women 
recommence their mourning songs for a while. When the Ringing 
ceases, a woman lakes a large bra#s plaie, fills it to the brim with 
water and places it before tht door of the house. The men put the 
iron-heads of [heir pick-aie and of the hoef= into the plate; aa these 
tools have been polluted in the digging of the grave, they must be 
pnrlFIcd. Now the man or boy who carried the smouldering dung- 
cake to the grave yard approaches and dips the big toe of his right 
foot into the water. After him all other men do the same. This seems 
lit be a substitute for the bath which, if it has been omitted at the 
grave yard, must however be laken now. 

One man of the funeral party then goes to the village shop and 
buys some pur* A near relative of the deceased takes a crumb of 
gur into his mouth and spits it out at once. Then he lakes a mouthful 
of water, gargles and spite out. Again ho takes <?ur p but now this 
time he swallows it and takes some water. This ceremony is repeated 
by all the men and after them by the women. The woman who carried 
the pot and the broom at the head of the funeral procession part Likes 
of the pur first. The ceremony demonstrates that the bitter taste left 
in the mouth from the chewing of the fior leaf is again sweetened 
by the taste of pur. The mourners return to their normal life when 
g\tr iasiea awed again, and a bor leaf bitter. 

The men now alt down quite comfortably and begin to smoke. 
A near relative of the deceased fills a pipe (ehitlam) and pulls the 
first draughts, then gives Ihe pipe to the next man who smokes and 
passes the pipe on io another man. After that all get up and both 
men and women return home where they change their wet clothes. 
Only now do they consider themselves clean again and fit to return 
to their dally tvork. 

In the house of mourning, however, life does not yet return to 
normal No meals may be prepared in the house, neighbours and 
relatives therefore are asked to prepare in these days the meals 
for the inmates of the house of mourning. They eat the usual joari 
bread with dal 

In the evening of the same day some men of the village council 
(punch) present themselves at the- house of mourning. They sit down 
to a friendly chat, after a while they ask the main heir of the 
deceased: "Brother, have you enough money for a banquet to the caste- 
fellows?" If the man admits [hat his funds allow the expenses for 
a caste banquet, all are well content* But if he is too poor to give 
a dinner for the whole village comm unity, be may invite for a meal 
only those who carried the body to (he burial ground. Sometimes 
Ihe easte-fellows of a village each contribute their share (or the 
dinner, and sometime# the family of the deceased Ig only able to 
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distribute some gur nod sweets among the children. The expenses 
of such a banquet vary much according to the number of Balahi 
families in a Tillage, If a village community is small, the banquet 
is not expensive, but in a village of fifty or more families only a 
few Balahis can afford to give a banquet on the day of the Funeral. 

Tins meal in the evening of die funeral day is called churma. 
In it wheat bread should be served which after baking is broken 
into crumbs and H mixed with ghi and yur^ fried over the fire. Before 
the banquet begins, one man takes a handful of churma and puts it 
down at the fool-end oF the spot where the deceased expired. <7ftf 
is poured over the rhvrmu and lighted. As soon as the c kurma has 
burned down — it is an offering to the spirit of the deceased — the 
pot over the pile of joarf flour is taken off. The pile is examined 
wish eager curiosity to see whesher ii allows for the interpretation 
of any suggestive signs and figures on it. Some men or women are 
capable of interpreting the markings left by straying ante or greedy 
bngs as follows: 

If the figure of a human being can be read into any mark + tho 
deceased is believed to be reborn in a child of the family; if the 
imprint looks much like Hint of a mw T or any other animal* tho 
interpreters believe that the deceased will bo reborn as a cow, or 
a dng, or as some other animal. If the pile of Flour has remained 
undisturbed, the spirit of the deceased is supposed to have gone 
away without the intention of ever returning. The last interprotation 
is the most welcome one to the relatives of the family. 

After that all sit down to dinner. The main heir of the deceased 
begins. But he and the four bier-carriers are not allowed to eat with 
the others, but sit apart, for they arc still regarded as unclean. Tho 
four carriers of the bier eat from one plate, probably so that they 
shall not spoil too many plates. Tho women too, at least those who 
accompanied the widow to the well, partake of the meal This banquet, 
given on tho evening of the funeral day T is called trU-bkojan ♦ 

The following lea days are tl&ys of mourning. For an hour 
every morning at day-break, the women of the deceased^ family 
sing their pitiful dirges and these are repeated at any lime during 
the day when the remembrance of their loss overpowers them. In 
these days relatives ol the deceased who live In distant villages are 
informed of the sad event, sometimes by special messengers. On 
Thursday, Saturday, and Monday of tho following week, some of 
them come to express their sorrow and sympathy with the bereaved 
family. They perform ike ceremony of eating gur and spitting it out 
again, as a sign that everything, even gur, tastes bitter in their 
sorrow.Btit then they lake another crumb of gur which they swallow* 
The chief mourner ot the house (the aywala) and the woman who 
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carried the broom and the pot at the head of the funeral procession 
are not allowed to leave the house during these ten days. 

They must receive the guests. When finch guests arrive, the 
women embrace each other and begin to cry and to sing mourning 
songs* keeping all the while their hands on each other's shoulders. 
One woman lakes the lead, while (he others reply or simply repeat 
the refrain with rhythmical sobs. 

The men greet each other with more composure. They simply 
say "Ram! BamT 1 and then sit down to smoke their chidam and 
discuss die unhappy Fate of iheir relative. Now they are quite willing 
lo make suggestions as to which medicines should have been applied, 
what barwa should have been called, what triat® or dec should have 
been invoked for help. Some of them insinuate that their relative 
would certainly not have died if they bad been present during his 
illness. But in the end, especially if the deceased had attained a great 
agc + they always come to the conclusion that it is in no man's power 
to live forever, that all men have to obey the call of Bhagwan when 
their time comes. “Parmesfn&ar ki marjil — It is God's will! 11 is 
always their Last word in such a conversation* 

If the mourning visitors live in a near village, the 3 F go home 
after a short visit But if they come from far t they may slay until 
the tenth day. when the great funeral banquet takes place. 

Chapter XVISl 

f'eremonies on Days following the Day of Funeral 
(1) The Third Day after the Funeral 
On the third day after the Funeral the house of mourning is 
well cleaned. The floor and the walls are given a coating with fresh 
cow-dung. The brass-pots are taken outside and washed* Old earthen 
pota, since they may not be used again, are thrown away. Then a wo¬ 
man sits down and grinds wheat to a coarse pollard. Tills is boiled. 
Now the members of the mourning family lake a bath, after them also 
the four men who carried the bier at the funeral. This bath is called 
kandhia dhona (the bath of the shoulder). On the spot where the 
deceased had breathed his last a fire is lit. Before the fire they place 
a brass plate with some {the boiled wheal-pollard}, gki and gn r 4 
The chief mourner takes a small portion of each ingredient,, misca 
the whole well- rolls it into it bill and thrown it into the fire, while 
addressing the deceased thus: "This sacrifice of ghat, ghi and jjtir 
we now offer you on the third day T as you must bo hungry and 
thirsty. H The Babbie believe that the spirit of the deceased now 
and then visits his former abode and may harm his kinsfolk unless 
they have something ready for him to eat and to drink. 
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After that the tiffwala (the young man who carried the dung- 
cake to the graveyard) and the four bier-carriera go lo the burial 
ground. They tidy up the grave and give it a coating with mud and 
cow-dung. Then they bum a mixture of ghat, ghi and gur on the 
grave, saying; "Now we perform our sacrifice. Be kind to us all* 
do not harm us or our children." They salute ihe grave by touching 
it with folded hands; for the grave is now the abode of a hhut. She 
spirit of a deceased. 

Then they return home, where they take a hat It to purify I hem- 
selves from the polluting I ouch of the grave. Only then all members 
ol Iho mounting family as well as the four bier-cairtera, sometimea 
also oilier relatives and friends of the family, sit down to eat 
the a hat. 

(2) The Tenth Da}" after the Funeral 

On the market-day which falls within tine ten days after the 
funeral the nearest relatives of the deceased buy die necessary 
provisions for the great funeral feast on the tenth day. They meet 
friends and relatives at the bazaar and invite them to the banquet. 
The Bafahl-BrnhitiLin too is invited to perform the last sacrifice. 
Only those who are invited will partake of the banquet. If the 
deceased had many relatives, and if the mourning family can afford 
the expenses, from two to five hundred or even a thousand guests 
may he invited to this banquet Once E beard an old sick Balahi- 
woman pray: *'Q r Gnd, let me not die now. Wait with your call 
till harvest. Then there will f*e money in the house and ray sons 
may be able lo give a big kkntm (banquet) after my death. 1 * The 
more the guests invited for *uch n banquet, the greater is the glory 
ol the deceased in this world and his happiness in the next. On such 
a day the host does not spare money. He spends it lavishly, even if 
be has to sell his last bullocks or the jewels of his wife and has to 
take a loan from the money-1 entier, tie will starve with his family 
for a year and be a pauper for the rest of his life in order to provide 
on adequate funeral banquet for his ftuber or mother. Age-old 
custom demands it, and a good Balnlii Considers it bis most sacred 
duty to act according to this tradition of his caste. 

On the ninth day after (he funeral the house of mourning is 
again cleaned and smeared with cow-dung. All the furniture, pots, 
puns, and plates arc thoroughly cleaned and washed. Everything 
must be in order for the reception of the guests. 

About noon of the 10th day Ihe guests begin to arrive. They 
are received by the near relatives of the deceased. 

The women begin to alng mourning-songs and cry when 
prominent guests or near relatives arrive. They will also cry and 
Fact fj Tfefl Child red at Umri 14 
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iiag dirges, when she Balnhi Brahman appears. By 4 o'clock all 
the guests should have arrived and the Bnlahis of the village and 
those guests who have arrived early, are busy preparing the 
The other men sit down and chat. 

Now ih** nai wanders through the village and shouts **Qhab t 
cholo. <jhsT kr pax not — Come, come to the house of mourning!” 
One man nf each Lundy* of the guests and of ihe villagers proceeds 
to the house of mourning. A bullock-cart is made ready; and a huge 
pot of boiled rice and a smaller pot of dal are placed on ihe cart. 
The a^noula covers his head and shoulders with a bag. folded like 
a ho mi nr head-cover which is used In the monsoon as protection 
against ihe rain. Then he takes a bosket [ tnpfu) on big head. In the 
basket ia a poi with boiled rice, wheat bread, ghi r and a hand- 
twisted cotton-thread (called kaitda or k&ehtha &ui). As in the funeral 
procession, the errata carries in his hand a smouldering dung-cake 
and leads the procession to a near-by >ra/u or river. He must avoid 
looking back once he 1ms started on his way. The whole crowd of 
villagers and guests follow him in loose groups, even late-coming 
guesss send a representative to attend this ceremony- The chief 
mourner (agwala) goes ahead, foil o wed first by die Bala hi Brahman, 
ihen by the uni and the deceased's relatives After them walk the 
olher men* and at last the widow HLirrnundcd by a few old widowed 
women. Married women and girls do not attend this performance. 

At the river or uala the men sit down in groups In the sand. 
The flj/tcula and the carriers of the bier Lake n hath, 

(a) Bites Performed by the Bulaht Brahman 

The Balahi Brahman now begins his performance* He brings 
four oblong stone slabs from the river and places them in a square, 
two close together, the other two at right angles with the first pair. 
He covers the si ones with wet clay and forms a mound cubical in 
shape, about I wo feet in length and as much in breadth and height 
Meanwhile Ihe tiai cuts some jamim (Eugenia fam&ularm) or gular 
(Ficus ghmsr&ta) branches. The Brahman selects four branches, 
about two feel long, which he sticks into the soft mould at the four 
corners. He lays other branches across the lops of the corner sticks 
and ties them lightly. Then he covers the whole structure with 
jtimun or ^ufar leaves. 

Meanwhile the men who went to bathe in the river return. The 
nai calls the agwala and both men squat down near the water and 
the Mi begins to cut the ag trap's hair, then shaves his head com¬ 
pletely, also his moustache if ho has any* us well u@ the hair in 
his armpits. Then another man throws a sheet over both and the 
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agwala opens hid dhoti as the naL has also to shave the hair on 
hig belly and his pubic hair. After the cgirala f other near relatives 
ol the deceased aad the four carriers of the bier are shaved in the 
same manner* Not a single hair ought to remain on their bodies, 
so custom demands. After the shaving all go to the river ami take 
a bath- As one Bn la hi explained to me T this shaving signifies that 
now the chief mourners shake off their sorrow and grief like the 
hairs which fell from their bodies under the shaving knife* From 
this day they may again enjoy the things of this world 5 *). 

After that the Brahman sends the agwala and one of hie relatives 
lo the river to fetch a big stone. This stone is placed near the water, 
a little apart from the ^ Brahman's mound. The agwata and his 
companion who helped him to carry the stone now cover their heads 
with a hag as they did oil their way to the i mte. The Brahman hands 
them a brass tray with boiled rice, coconut, kuku, khurik, and kapur* 
lie tells thorn: li U$ki arii karo! — Offer to hlmt n The stone represents 
Ganpati who always receives the !ir$t offering at all Hindu 
ceremonies. Both the men, covered with Ihc bag* approach the stone, 
squat down before it, burn kapur, break the coconut* and apply 
kuku. This offering is made in silence* But they are supposed to say 
in their heart the following prayer: 

'7/e Gnnpnti Deo fa, Main apse barahar hind karta hun Jtt ja 
main apne bap ka krij/a kar mha hun us men mujhe atir mere sab 
gharan? par apki tna Bhagivan hi kripa aur axhish rah « t&ki mb 
kapi fhik se ho ki$i prakar ki farai bfpatti im ho entr paneh achehhi 
terah mere ghar men jimen — 0 Ganpati. 1 pray to you that every¬ 
thing that 1 perform lor my father's happiness may bring lo me and 
all my family yours and Bhagwans grace and blessing. May every 
ceremony be performed properJy T without fault and liana, and may 
the whole party partake of a happy meal in my house!" 

Then ho Hi rise, lake the covering from their heads and return 
to the Brahman who tells the agwabt: “Mix boiled rice. milk, and 
ffhf and form eleven balls (ten for the ten days since the deceased's 
death, and the eleventh for Ganpati). Sometimes these balls are 
formed of earth instead of rice flour. Meanwhile the Brahman draws 
a chunk on the mound in yellow with JiaJdi powder and into the 
big rliaak a smaller one in red with knku powder; then whhin 
the second rhauk a third in while with joort flour. Around the man- 
dap on the mound he draws another chunk with gntal (a bright red 
powder)* Then the Brahman asks a man to bring two big stone 
slabs from the river or from a well* These two stone slabs (some- 

**) This explanation is. lo my opinion, far'fetched. The shaving Is part 
at n purification ceremony, and is parfomd also in [he ceremony. 

14* 
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times there is only one) represent Sakti > the mother of Brahma, 
Bcshnu, Muhrah* and the ancestress of the BaUihis. The s<!oiic stubs 
n* well us ii smaller stone which represents Ganpati are placed on 
the mound under the m on dap. The eleven bulls of fjha* are also 
placed in the mandtip. Now ewo mm go and cut some river-grass, 
called dnhri. They form small rings of the single blades which they 
cjlSI mundi (ring). All the men who have been shaved put n riog on 
the small finger of the right hand. Then the Brahman ties u red 
thread I nnra) round the right wrist of each man, while the rest of 
the mourners who hud not been shaved merely sit around and watch 
the performance of these ceremonies. 

Then the H ml mum lies a thread (kachcha sui) round jhc corner 
slicks of the maud-ap, to ward off the evil apt rite. After that Ilc puts 
it longer thread over the loft shoulder of each man, knots \\ under the 
the right arm, like the sacred thread (jancia), worn by high-ca-to 
men. Now the nn-n step into the river and squat down u\ a shallow 
spot- Midway between the mound and the men squatting in the 
water 1 3 m? Brahman places u burning dung-cuke and a lota of wntpr. 
Then he burns incense sticks at the lour corners of the mound 
(ftffdO and performs a sacrifice. He offers different kind* u1 powders 
and spices as gutal, pnnth koka, abir. chautilH, mfert, ioda, laung, 
ibichi, and all tho other ingredients which are used at an offering. 
Then he addresses the relatives of the deceased with the loll owing 
words: "Dekho. hhnio. t* *amay $ak$kat Brahma Stashti rarhh- 

aga ki jagah par bailha jo mujhs Brahma Dev ki or xe adhikar 
Mila hai p ki turn prUhri ka na h kata achrhbi tarah &e logon ko 
swarg wa narnk jo nr kti wi&hwesh karan baUawo ki jo nar pUr 
ptitija karc waha apt n, bitzurgio k* I ipt turn s? jo dug® ho merv ko 
drga anr tetiha marncumla ad mi nab gahan p&wega*'. (See, broth rcn+ 
I am now sitting here, in the fare of Brahma, as the representative 
of Slisliitr the demon, appointed by God Brahma himself in order 
that you may live on earth and that it may be shown by me how the 
funeral rite* are to he performed in the right order and how the 
people nil their way to the place reward or punishment shall he 
shown the river-bank of Viakwesh. And whoever of you i# going to 
make a sacrifice to the father of mankind, he should give tu me what 
he wants to offer in his generosity, that the deceased may find 
everything there! 11 

Then he continues: M Guupati is the supervisor of the world, 
r.ven il your father is in hell. Gonpati can help him. Therefore offer 
5 annus to Ganpftti, and 5 copper coins lo Sakti, And 10 annas which 
1 will spread all over the chauk Then put one copper coin on the 
■artf, throw' one ifhela Into the lota, and one on the dung-cake”. After 
that iire Brahman says: B T will pray now to all the gods, 1 * He forms 
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the shape of a cow (partin') of wheat flour (or day) and praya; 
+ 7/e putrifri. jo fu srfh samkar wa wa paitat fro mrityu lok 

men manushgon ke Hge pratipal kahe T aj ge sab us marne ica/e he 
stimaurttt sab teri dairi se jmnfa karie mir ma&ai mangle kt he 
gavitri us mare hue tutmi ko tribetfi ma Makundi se amrit tjhar se 
strttrg men pravesh kar! f¥ (0. cow, who hast promked support to 
all she world In heaven, on earth, and Lti the region of the dead, all 
who have assembled for the dead, invoke thy help and pray for thy 
support, o cow, that the deceased may gain entrance at the meet lug 
ol the three ways in the immortal bouse of Makundl (Vishnu), in 
heaven!” Saying this he makes an offering to the cow. After that 
he implores all the gods to forgive all the sins of the deceased. Before 
the image of (he cow five annas arc then offered. 

Now the Brahman commands the near relatives of the deceased 
to perform the haf fcimrcnrf ceremony, lie says: 'Tray for ymir 
father that the gods may forgive liim all that he may have thought, 
said, and done since the fifth year of his age. May be that he is in a 
place of punishment, therefore draw water from the river and throw 
it into the air, five lime* for the deceased's childhood* ten times for 
his sins in youth and twenty times for his sins uflcrwarda, Water 
is holy, it purifies from all sin!” 

This done* the Brahman forms sisteen balls of wheal flour or of 
earth* tailed piW; five hails for the performance of the W kutiwar 
ceremony, ten balls for the tea days (rfasirirn) which have passed 
since the day of death, and one ball (called igur pind) for the sin 
of quarrelling which the deceased might have committed with his 
companions on the way to the enim of judge men I. On each ball 
the nearest relative of the deceased puis a dheJa which is later given 
to the Brahman. The agrvala takes the balk, first the five* then 
the tcn r and lost of oil the single fjur pfnd and throw's them into 
the river, Now the Brahman tells the men to poor water over their 
own heads, twenty-oue times for the twenty-one generations of their 
own family, then to throw seven times water into the air for the sun 
that his light may shine on the deceaseds path to the place of 
judgement. At Inst they must say a prayer to God and worship the 
figure of the cow on the mound* with joined hands touching firsi the 
ground in front of it and then the Brahman s feet. After that they 
again throw- water into the air with their bands in honour of 
Unkarji (the local name for the Trimurti: Brahma. Beshnu, Maheah)* 
This water-offering is called paid ehhoma. 

Now the Brahman asks for some presenls* he says: “Whatever 
you give to me, in a gift made to ilie deceased; A horse, that he may 
bo able to ride to the place of judgement: a cow, that he may have 
milk to drink on his way: a !>cd. that he may be able to take a 
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rest”* Even wealthy relatives however i=fldpin give him iiuch valuable 
presents, instead of a horse he may receive a rupee, another rupee 
may Ijc presented for n cow. someiimea he gets a Ihalli (taraas- 
iruy), a Into. a dhoti, pagri r a shirt* shoes, or an umbrella, and only 
very rarely a cow or a bullock. The Brahman may ask for five 
rupees in cash to get only ooe-and-a-quarter rupees instead* lie boa 
generally to be content with less valuable gifts for few Balahis can 
afford to pay large fees. 

After that the Brahman takes a bath and dons the new dhoti 
and shirt which have just been presented to him* The near relatives 
of the deceased approach and apply kuku to hie forehead, and he in 
turn paints their forehead* with JcuJoi, rubbing the powder with the 
thumb from the no&e upwards. The Brahman then worships again 
in from of the mound which booh afterwards is with the slync*. ihe 
cow, and the balk thrown Into the river. It ie believed that through 
hi* performance die Brahman ho* conjured ihe spirit of the deceased 
into the mound and that wilh the immersion of the same in the 
water the soul i- delivered Trom all attachment to Us former life and 
can now freely proceed to the place of judgement. 

After that all men who took at] active pari in the ceremonies 
again bathe and change their clothes. Then the bamboo basket is 
opened* the wheat loaves are taken out, the pota with rice and dai 
are carried to the riverside. Ail ait down in rows. The agicala is 
served first. He gets a piece of bread, a handful of rice, dal, a few 
crumbs of gur and some drops of ghi on a big palas leaf. After him 
the others are served, first the mcn T then the widow of the deceased 
and her companions. When all have received their share, the agwafa 
is requested to begin eating. A* soon as be stuns* the others fall to 
except the Brahman who Usually doe* not eat because he thinks 
himself above the ordinary Balahis, When the meal is over, all gel 
up, wash Ihetr hands umd rinse their mouths* 

Now some sheets are spread on the ground and the agwala 
takes hk seat on them. He dons a new dhoti, a new shirt and a new 
pagri which on this occasion is called gondola. Then all the gueaie 
come and each man puts a fonr^inna piece on the sheet in fnmt of 
the agwata* This money is called tika ¥ and is probably a contri¬ 
bution towards ibe expenses of the meal which has jost been held. 
All jo all about ten to twenty rupees are thus collected. 

After the a^bcaJa, the widow of the deceased is dressed by her 
companions in a red higra (main garment of a Balnhi woman, cover¬ 
ing body and head} which ie presented by u near relative of here. 
This higru is called ronnafa. The widows old clothes are thrown 
away and any poor woman may take them, but if none comes 
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forward, the agwaia lakes them home where Ihcy are used again 
after being washed. 

Now the nal paints everybody's forehead with ftufttt* beginning 
with the agwaJa. He gets a paisa from every man for this service. 
The women paint each other with the sac red red powder. Then the 
tiaf asks for his fee and the main heir of the deceased or hLs widow 
pays him from two to five rupees, ho often gets in addition the 
valuable present of a silver neck-ring (taftft) costing about ten rupees. 

Now all got up and embrace each other with the greeting M K&m! 
Kami™ and return to the house of mourning. On their arrival in she 
village the women again begin to sing dirges. It is already about 
aiinset when the party returns from the river- The performance of 
all these ceremonies takes a long time, for they do not follow each 
other In orderly sequence. Sometimes a requisite is missing and 
must be brought from the house, or the men do not agree on the ritual 
procedure and a discussion follows till the doubtful point is cleared 
to everybody's satisfaction. Such doubts often arise if the Balahi 
Brahman is absent and an ordinary Balahi officiates in his pin ce¬ 
ll is fee is of course accordingly lower—what the Balahi Brahman 
receives in rupees, he gets in annas! 

When the parly returns from the river side lo the village, the 
great funeral banquet is ready. But If the day is already far advanced 
and it is getting dark, the ft ha ft a (dinner) is sometimes postponed 
to the following day. In such a case the guests from distant villages 
who cannot go home for their evening meal* are served joart broad, 
or rice with daf t an that they will not go to sleep hungry. The 
Balahi Brahman often leaves direclly after his performance Pi the 
river. But if he intends to ela}* for the night and to attend the dinner 
ho gets provisions ( kachchn *a mow) with which to cook his own 
meal since he does not eat with other Bala his. 

At last the funeral banquet is ready. All sit down and eat lo 
(heir heart's content. This banquet Is called mangal saraddh. Before 
the guests begin lo eat, an offering If made lo the spirit of the decea¬ 
sed on the spot, where he expired: dhap T a mixture ol rice, joari bread, 
gur and #Jti is poured into fire. 

After the meal ihe guests wash their hands, rinse their mouths 
and get up. The servers come and gather the leaf-plmes which they 
throw on a heap somewhere out of the way. These leaves are fed to 
the cattle unless they are snatched away by the village dogs. 

When the sun sets, the guests assemble far some kind of enter¬ 
tainment. Sometimes a big pole (ftam) If erected, from the top of 
which may hang many coloured lapes= The musicians come with 
their instruments, drums, flutes. Ehe etc. If the host cannot 
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afford a big band there are always some men in the party to accom¬ 
pany the Binging and dancing with drums and cymbals (jhuuk). 

The singers sing the old funeral songs which begin wish a 
hymn praising GnnpnU, she son of Shiva (Muhaden). TliCflO songs. in 
old h obsolete and often hardly intelligible language, depict ihc whole 
life of i a on from his birth to Ins grave and provide a Kood in sight 
into the Balahi philosophy of life. They are called mangat (sacred 
Bongs). 

When the gathering grows animated, the men rise and begin to 
dance to the rhythm of the drum*, gripping the coloured tapes hang¬ 
ing from the dance pole. A good dancer, who is often a professional, 
is dressed up a* a woman nud adorned with all the jewels which 
he is able to borrow from c]ie women of the village. lie i* usually 
also a singer whose verses rire repealed by the chortle, At these 
golherings only the men dance, women never join them, hut sit apart 
and look om Sometimes ihey form their own group and dance and 
sing. The dancers never seem to gel exhausted by dancing, and the 
singer* never appear weary of ringing, nor is the audience ever tired 
of watching the dunce and lie ten mg tn the singing. Sometimes the 
singers stop and one of the party who knows how to interpret the old 
songs explains the moaning id u difficult verso. The younger people 
listen with rapt attention and at such times get sonic inkling of the 
great problems of life and deal I l It I* said that most of these funeral 
songs are compositions of the great Kabir who himself was a weaver. 
These song? which are passed on orally from one generation to (he 
other, have naturally changed much in language and content, and 
are now coloured by the local peculiarities of the cobec who sings 
them. These songn are full of wise maxims and Kelt of the majesty 
of God, of the trnnsUorliiess of the world and of bunion life, of the 
blessings of a good life and the vanity of human happiness. Their 
philosphlcal tenets are those of Kuhir. the weaver philospher and 
ascetic. 

Time passes quickly. The singers and dancers carry on lill the 
sun rise*. Then one after the other drops out and lies down for a 
short rest, somewhere in the house of a friend or relative or simply 
In the open, covering himself with his turban cloth or a sheet which 
he has brought along for this purpose. 

(b) Kites Performed by the Balnhi &adhu 

While the other guests go to bed, the relatives of iho deceased 
are not yet able to take a well-earned rest. A new personality appears 
on the stage, the Bjitnhi &adhw t who so far has kept La the back¬ 
ground though he arrived early enough to partake of the big funeral 
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banquet, For the Balcihl sadhu is not so particular as the Bulaht 
Brahman and does not refuse to eat with the ordinary Bala his. ile 
now starts his ceremonies in the room where the deceased expired- 

The spot on which the deceased died is covered with a thin 
layer of cattle-dung. On this a ckwuk is drawn with foari flour, and 
then about a pound of jnari flour piled on the thank, with a mpati 
and a dhthi on tnp of it. In from of this pile another thank is 
drawn on the ground over which a cloth is spread- Then the dec 
of the sadhu is placed on the cloth. This dto is a small brass-image 
of the sadhu'n favourite god, either Ganpati-Ganesh, or Vishnu with 
four arms, Mahadeo, or any other Hindu deity. Before the image is 
placed on the doth, it is washed in milk and painted with kuk in 
A dig® is placed before the deo. 

Now the relatives of the deceased bring two earthen pots, the 
bigger one holding about two seers (a seer = 1,76 English pints}* the 
smaller ona about half a seer. These two pots are col tent, obviously 
for reason of their proportionate size, mirnghara, which means 
one-and-a quarter poL Both pots are adorned with geometrical designs 
in yellow, hrjglU red and dark rod colours. Those pets are made by 
the potter expressly for this purpose, and should not have 1*een 
used before For any other purpose. The big pot is placed before 
the dto and on it the smaller pot, and both pots are then covered 
with a red doth, a coconut is placed in the mouth of the smaller 
pnt, and another red cloth 1 b spread over the whole. Tho wdfru now 
takes his neck-1 ace (moJo) of brown beads from his neck and winds 
it around the pots. The pots are empty, except for five copper coins* 
two sticks of kapur (camphor) and the with ibe burning wick+ 
This light In the earthen pot represents the soul of the deceased. 
Between the two thanks a smouldering dung-cake is placed on the 
bore ground. 

All the relatives of the deceased squat around the paraphernalia 
of the *adhri + Two incense sticks are burned on each thank. Each 
Md of the deceased's family pours a mixture of jau (barley) grain* 
fifffp ghi and pur, on the burning dung-cake. Then sitl pour rice- 
grain and fctiktl on the dto and on the two pots. Now the sadhu 
demands wheat bread, roasted without salt, and a handful of boiled 
rice; he distributee the crumbs of the bread and the rice grains 
among the relatives who each give him a paisa* This is tolled 
neurfa or iilipcrt (invitation). It is believed that with each coin given 
to the sadhu the deceased*® soul proceeds nearer towards heaven. 
Even if the number of relatives present is small, at least 21 copper 
coins must bo presented to the ipAtt. This ceremony is called; 
swarg ki pam tharhana (to cause one to ascend the stairs of 
heaven). 
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After Ihnt the sadhu lakes Ilia mala and the coconut from ihe 
iwo pots. lie breaks the coconut over the den. saying: l+ As I break 
this coconut, the spirit of the deceased must leave this place S ' 1 When 
ho burns the knpur sticks, he prays addressing the deceased: “May 
God forgive all your sins and faults and receive you into heaven 
just as these sticks of kapur burn and the smoke rise.fi to heaven!" 
During Lids performance a man rings a small bell, while nil fold 
their hands and bow their heads in the conviction that the god. repre¬ 
sented by (he image, is physically present in the flames of the kapur. 
Hie flames, however, cannot be seen by any hut the *Qdhu f for the 
kapur sticks after they are lighted remain in the earthen pot. 

The (the man who carried the burning dung-cuke at 

tiie head of the funeral procession) winds the main of the sadhu 
around his hands and lifts both pots from the ground. The pots are 
again cautiously covered with a cloth to prevent a puff of wind 
c&tinguiehtng the diya. The agtuala then carries the pots to a near-by 
well or to a stream. There he carefully removes the covering doth, 
the motor and the five copper coin* which are given to the sudhu* 
Then he sets the pots with the burning diya in the water. This dono* 
he runs away quickly, without ones looking back. 

When he arrives at the house of mourning, the women ol the 
family begin in cry (03 they cried when he left Lhe house with the 
two pots), for now without any further chance of return the spirit of 
the deceased has left them for ever. Sometimes the agwab, if he is 
too afraid to go alone* is accompanied on his errand by other rela¬ 
tives. Sometimes a coconut is offered at the stream before the pnU 
are left in the water. On the return ol ihe the mdhu 

addresses the relatives of the deceased as follows; + 'I have now driven 
away the spirit of the deceased. He has kit 1 lie house* What ts my 
reward?” The main heir of the deceased pays the customary fee of 
one and a quarter rupees; if he is very poor he paya less, but at 
least four annus* Before (be fee is paid, (he man applies kuku and 
pays his respect to the xadhu by touching his feet with folded hands. 

Now dhup is prepared; U consists of a porridge of joon, bread- 
crumbs, raised with ghi t ptir f and sugar. Five bails of dhup are 
placed before the sadhux clen, and Inter given to the singers of the 
past night and the companion* ol the agivala. Also the nai and the 
blml r if they arc present, get their share, and in addition two patsd. 
Hvis ih called barirahi (share). Then the sadhu asks the nai to 
distribute the offerings made to the deo among the relatives of the 
deceased. The meal which follows is called pm mid (sacrificial meal). 
It is generally about seven or eight o'clock In the morning when She 
ceremonies are finished- 
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The Balflhie maintain that the ceremonies of the Balahi sadhu 
are more important than those ot the Balahi Brahman, since with 
the latter they can aIso he performed by any other man if the Brah¬ 
man is absent* Bui the Aurihu who officiates on She tenth day after 
death must lie the one whose disciple [chda) the deceased had been. 
Without the performam*? ol the sadhu (gum) the soul of the deceased 
cannot find the way to the seat of judgement and consequently 
wanders aimlessly around in \he dark jungles of the nether-world. 

The Balalds helievo that with the performance of the riles of 
the if ad fit* the soul of their deceased relative has reached its desti¬ 
nation and peace and will never again return to its former home to 
haunt and harm the surviving members of the family* 

With this pious hope they feel relieved and consoled and can 
set about enjoying a good meal til which> to honour the occasion* 
goafs meat must be served. The nearest relatives of the deceased have 
not been permitted during the ten days of mourning to eat meat and 
now look forward to u dish of goafs meal, She more ??□ since this 
time the guests have to defray the expenses. They go to the bazaar, 
buy goafs meat or a few fowls, salt, red pepper (miVcM), and 
whatever else is required for a tosly meaL All the mourners have 
left and so It 1 b only the nearest relatives of the deceased for whom 
the dinner is prepared. Dinner is taken in the late afternoon, the 
menders of the deceased^ family eat first — since they are the 
guests — e then the others (who this time act as the hosts} and 
some villagers who have been specially invited for this mefil. 

After the meal they do not sit around long, as Is the custom on 
other occasions, but soon go to bed tired out by the excitement of 
the last days. Early next morning the guests from distant villages 
rise, get their bullock-carts ready ami take leave of the family of the 
deceased. The members of the deceased's family gradually return to 
their customary routine of life which has been so sadly interrupted 
by the loss of one of their family- If the deceased has left a young 
widow who may want to remarry after some lime, she too wilt leave 
and return to her parents. 

(3) After the Tenth D a y 
After about two weeks the relatives of the deceased pay a return 
visit to all their guesls. This visit is called btrani td and is an 
expression of gratitude for the sympathy offered in the days of 
mourn lag. 

Between three or five weeks after the funeral the relatives again 
burn dhtip as a last offering on the same spot where the deceased 
expired. With this last offering they consider that all has been done 
that is possible for the deceased's welfare in the other world. 
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These funeral ceremonies are performed in the described form 
only for an adult married man or woman, the only variations in ihe 
rites observed are in accordance with She aex of the deceased, as 
for Instance the dressing of a female corpse in a htyra instead of a 
loincloth and turban, the omittance of the widow's leave-taking and 
the substitution of She da ughte:r-tn daw lor She daughter at the head 
of the funeral procession. But the essential rites are the same 
whether the deceased is a mail or a woman. For a child or even for 
a young married man or woman some of these riles may be omit led, 
ufieis mily the ceremonies of the funeral and of She third day are 
performed. For infants the funeral riles are very simple. Xo apodal 
ceremonies arc performed on she third and tenth day, and no saerb 
flees are offered. 

Bin even for adults all the above described rites are not always 
performed. Peculiar circumstances, such ns poverty, or inconvenient 
time, an epidemic, or other reasons may provide an excuse fur omit¬ 
ting cert si in rites. But the funeral banquet on Lhe tenlh day after the 
funeral is rarely omitted. If lhe lime is inconvenient (as in the 
monsoon) or If funds arc insufficient fur n big banquet, it may be 
postponed till a mure convenient date, fn such n case the relatives 
of ihe deceased give a iliutier only for the villagers, and hold out 
hopes to die others for the time of lire harvest or the folio wing year* 
Sometimes this banquet is postponed for two or three years* 

( 1 ) The Ba 1 ahi Conception of the Human Soul 

All Balatiia have some vague ideas about the strange thing 
which, for want of a better name. Is called iliq soul. The Bahtins 
distinguish, quite apart from the body, different elements in a human 
being: The inner seif or spirit of Hum winch they call alma or 
hamnii, his vital principle (juu or prim), his mind ur reason,, called 
atjl or kuidhi, While a mans buddbi is Inseparable from him. hia 
/nn or prttn may leave him (in dream or death): the inner self and 
soul ul man, however, is immortal and remains intact even without 
a body. It is this clement of man which is reborn after death. While 
Ihe body of a child is formed in the womb of his mother* after 
conception, the foetus becomes alive after a certain period of 
pregnancy* though, in the opinion of the Bn la his. It has no soul yet. 
*4t what moment exactly the soul enters the foetus, the Habib is do not 
know. The general belief is that the soul enters the body in the 
seventh month of pregnancy of the mother, because many children 
burn after the seventh month of gestation are to all appearance quite 
normal and endowed with a soul. But the Baluhis also believe that 
ii can happen that a foetus is bom alive, and yet without a souk 
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Such il being is a monstrosity which, after birth, is quietly removed 
and killed. 

Such Balahis as have given some thought to the problem ol the 
origin ol the soul believe that Bhagwan hm treated a certain number 
ol senile which ore over and over reborn in the world. Balabis as 
BftJahla, and high casie people a* high-castes, all in their reaper tire 
caste The Bala bis generally maintain that they are always reborn 
in their own caste, though they admit that in other castes ii may 
perhaps be otherwise. It may be that some Bniuhts, Iwtier versed in 
the Hindu traditions, hold more orthodox views regarding bar to a 
and transmigration ol souls, hut the average Bnlohl is of the opinion 
that no Bain hi can be reborn out side his caste. 

Hint a man scarcely ever remembers his life in a former birth 
is explained by a simile: As a man still bears the scars of a wound 
inflicted la childhood, without remembering in She least when and 
how it was Inflicted, so el a mil remembers nothing of a former birih, 
though the fruits of former good or evil deeds produce their after¬ 
effects in (he next birth. 

While the Balahis generally believe (hat a child b ihe rein car- 
nudoiL of a deceased Balahl, they do not ideniify the child with any 
particular person unless she child hears some features strikingly 
similar lo that person. But generally a mou\ b believed to be 
reborn in the same clan. If not in the same family. 

About ihe fate oF the soul, after death, the average Balahl has 
no clear ideas. If one asks a Balahl where his soul w ill go niter 
death, he invariably replies: * k Bhn$i£an ke pm? — To God! But to 
inquiries for more exact details about the life after death, the Biiluhb 
usually reply with a shrug of their shoulders* Asked whether there 
is a difference of ire rum cut for the good and the bad, the Bala his 
maintain that the smile of just people go straight to God, while the 
souls of wicked people go in hell [which they conceive as a big hole 
full of scorpions, poisonous snakca and hideous worms)* that the 
snub are reborn after some time Is a emnuiun belief among ihe 
Bnlnhis. Bui they arc not sure Ethoiit anything that pertains to life 
after death. If pressed for details, (hey relate the current beliefs of 
the Hindus. 

Once a R&UM sadhu gave the following account of the late of 
tho soul after death: "When the soul separate's from the liody, ii 
remains for ten days near its former abode. During this time the 
so id is dangerous to former relatives and friends because it enviea too 
gtirvirers. It Is possible also that a iJiul (evil spirit) enters the m y 
of the decollat'd and returns in hia form and shape to the deceased * 
home to harm his relatives. It is the tusk of the Balnhi Brahman and 
ol the sudhu to prevent the spirit of the deceased from returning to 
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his former home. The performance of the funeral rites is intended 
either to safeguard the welfare of the surviving relatives, or tp assist 
the spirit of the dead in attaining mukii (salvation). 

On the tenth day after death, the soul arrives at the place of 
judgement. It is the junction of three ways (jrf&triQ*): One way 
comes from the earth, accompanied by a stream of blood; the second 
way leads to heaven, along a stream of ambrosia (amrit pom); and 
the third way leads to hell, along a stream of pus and excrements. 
At Ibo place of judgement the soul la immersed in a river which 
contains elements of all three streams: bipod, ambrosia, and pus. 
AFter a while Dharmrsj* the divine judge of the dead, pulls the soul 
out rif <he river and perceives which kind of the rivers Fluids the 
si i u L has swallowed; if blood, the ^uul returns to the earth and is 
reborn in another Balahi; if ambrosia* the soul goes Lo Bhagwnrfa 
abode; if the soul has swallowed pus and excrements, it U sent to a 
place of punishment. The soul which hag svaMowed blood, is neither 
good nor wholly had. and has therefore to return to life on earth for 
another chance to do better or worse. Only souls which have reached 
perfection, may enter heaven- while souls which are wholly bad, go 
to the place of punishment." 

The Balahts are ignorant of the circumstances of the place of 
reward, but they seem to have a better knowledge of the kind of 
punishment that is meted out to such us have led a bad life. 

The soul of a wicked person is thrown into a huge iron vessel 
full to the brim with stinking water and pus. At the bottom are 
worms, poisonous snakes and scorpions. Exhausted from swimming 
about on the surface, the eoul sinks to the bottom w here It is tortured 
by the venomous worm-. Screaming far pain, the soul regains the 
surface only to Find the vessel surrounded by Dhud Baja's {a 
rakshas) four faithful servants who hit the soul over the head with 
a huge bludgeon so that it sinks down again lo the bottom. Again 
the worms Lay hold of their victim, biting it till it succeeds in 
escaping once more and rises to the surface. In this manner the eoul 
qf a wicked person is tortured in the vessel of wrath. Ultimately. 
Bhagwan grows tired of torturing the soul and orders its release 
After some time she soul enters the body of a Why and begins a 
new life* 

Some EataJfl© believe that heaven and hell are eternal, and that 
soul« that have once readied either the state of perfect sanctity or 
complete wickedness have no chance of rebirth, but this belief Is not 
general. Most of the Bobbin do not believe in the finality of reward 
of punishment. 

o*j Tribeui is a U>wn held to he specially holy because the llirce sacred 
rivers Ganges, down*, and Sara=>-wiitJ t which meet »i Allahabad, here cnee 
more separate. 
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Part rV — Religion 

Chapter XIX 

Hcli^kiis Conceptions of the Iklahis 

(1) Bnlnhi Religiosity 

It ie no easy task lo describe adequately the religion of the 
Baluhia, Their present religion is a mixture of remnants from wh Ri 
may have been 1 heir own original religion with many kinds ami 
brands of religions practices and beliefs which they, ill the course 
of time, have acquired and asaknilaled cither from the various 
aboriginal religions prevailing in the country which they inhabited or 
through which they passed on their migrations; or from the power¬ 
ful and all-permealing and sal iitn ting Hindu religion of their high- 
caste masters and landlords- These various creeds the Ba lull is- have 
adopted without any attempt at a logical eyatemniizniinu. Con¬ 
sequently many contradictory tenets and inconsistent practices are 
held and observed side by side without great mental difficulties. 

For instance, the Ratable believe that there is only one God. 
yet they venerate many gods. Only when pressed to explain this 
apparent inconsistency do they say that the gods are but the servants 
and assistants of the one God: Bhagw&n, — The Balahis believe in 
a life after death either in n kind of eternal heaven or hell, but at 
the same time they profess their belief in fcormo and the trans¬ 
migration of souls. When this discrepancy is pointed out to them, 
they say that only those are reborn who are neither perfect saints 
nor entirely wicked. — All hough I he Bui ah is have, in general quite 
definite ideas of what is good and right and what is bad and wicked, 
they often bold that a good end justifies bad means and therefore 
n morally bad action is justified if it is successful. Besides, sins 
con easily be washed away by an expiatory sacrifice or a bath in 
a sacred riven The Baking often main!aid emphatically that religion 
without sincere devotion and right intention is not the right kind 
of service of God, yel on the other hand, they arc strong ritualists 
and ascribe magical efficiency lo exactly performed riles and prayers. 
A powerful religious feeling often urges the Bnluhk to perform an 
expensive sacrifice, but they never forget to enjoy themselves the 
main portion of the sacrifice while only scanty purls are actually 
devoted lo the deify. Pilgrimages lo sacred shrines are prompted as 
much by the thought of pleasure or business as by religious sentiment* 

Festivals are an important feature of the Buliihi religion, r i hey 
are very frequent and are observed according to the Hindu calendar. 
Apart from their religious value, they are at the same lime enjoyable 
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social events with a good excuse lor abstention from work and She 
preparation of sumptions meals. The more important Hindu feasm 
are rigorously observed and the customary rites performed, though 
the ordinary Bal&hi is often very' ignorant of the deeper meaning 
of such feasts and rites. 

It is impossible, for the reasons given above, to draw an exact 
line between religion and magic, and it fa equally difficult to stale 
how far particular practices are still observed. The intensity of 
religious faith and the extent of religious practice vary from Ealuhi 
lo Baku hi, as much as in the various sects of Hinduism to which 
they belong. Young people generally take little interest in religion 
and are often very ignorant, but elder people, and in particular the 
women, are of lea deeply and sincerely religious. Some of the religion* 
ideas and usages described below are almost universally held by 
all Balnhis, while others are practiced in modified forms in different 
villages. No Eulnbl, and no village community, is expected to observe 
all religious rites and customs which are current among the villagers. 
The Bnlahis believe in individualism in religion and allow everybody 
to live after his own fashion. This individualism which is only too 
often the result of ignorance and lack of clear religious principles 
and notions makes the Baluhis tolerant and well-intentioned towards 
other religious. They are convinced that one religion In as good as 
the other and that no man will Fail lo attain his eternal deslioy who 
follows the religion of his caste and of his forefalliers. They have 
no inclination to discuss religious questions among themselves or 
with followers of a different religion, andt rarely find cause to 
quarrel or to disagree on religious grounds and in (heir anxiety 
to bo on the eafe side will worship any foreign deity. Whatever the 
high castes do + the Bnltihis imitate unfailingly, and wherever they 
find the image of a god, they make their obeisance convinced that, 
if U does not help them, an overdose of piety can certainly do no 
harm. 

The Bilabm worship their gods with prayer and sacrifice. In 
their opinion fl prayer without an offering is not very effective; it 
should always be accompanied by a sacrifice or offering, however 
small: a coconut, a crura of pur, or a lemon, will suffice But if he 
really has nothing to offer with his prayer, a Bala hi will scratch 
his finger lo make it bleed, and will offer Ihe drops of Ins blood to 
the doily. 

The Balahi know throe kinds of offerings: the petition which 
Is by far the moat frequent; the thanksgiving after the pclitiou has 
been granted; and the expiatory offering. A sacrifice or offering 
merely for the purpose of honouring the deity, without any selfish 
motive, is hardly ever performed by a BaLnhL 
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In worshipping the Bnlahi does not adore iho stnne or brass 
image of the god as such, nor doe* ho regard the imago of the doily 
merely as an aid for his imagination, but he believes in a kind of 
impersonation of the image by the deity at the lime of worship. The 
image is then no more a mere alone or brass figure* but the god 
himself. 

The Bakhta. as untouchables, are not permitted lo enter Hindu 
temples or lo take an active part in a Hindu worship. They therefore 
hove their own deo and mukt figures, as well as their own ptijart. 
Religious-minded people, however, complain that in the last decades 
religions faith and the influence of religion on moral life have 
weakened. There is a marked aversion to observing ceremonies which 
demand n great personal sacrifice from the performers: people are 
no more prepared to expend great sums on birth, marriage and 
funeral ceremonies; and pilgrimages, though now more common 
than before, have largely lost their religion a character and have 
come to be more and more regarded as an entertainment and to be 
accomplished in comfort. Thus it appears that among the Bakhta 
religious feeling is declining; though the Bah his are more than 
over anxious thm their religious practice should conform to Hindu 
usage, they are losing much of their former fervour and true religious 
spirit tl ). 


(2) B a 1 a h i Conversions to Christianity and Islam 

According to the Census of India (Central Provinces and Bcrar. 
1931), several thousand Bakhta have embraced the Christian religion. 
For about half a century two Christian Missions have been working 
in lhe Nimar for the conversion of the Bn I ah is to Christianity: 
missionaries of the R. Cath. Church, and of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 

Both missionary groups who started work among the Haluhis 
about fifty yearn ago found it at first very difficult to make contact 
with the shy and timid Bakhta, Only the great famine towards lha 
end of the I9th century facUilated access to the Balahis who naturally 
suffered more severely than others from the pangs of hunger, 
and consequently look advantage In large numbers of the charity 
practiced by both missionary institutions. The result of this contact 
between missionaries and Bakhta was the conversion of several 
thousands of Bakhta to the R. Cath. Faith and to Methodism, 


flt ) Cf. S r FOCUS; Changes and Developments in lhe Population of the 
Klmar District In ih£ Central Provinces mF India, Anthropoa XL1/XL1V, 
1S346—1949, p. 51, 

FaUi, Tha CfcJlirrn. af Hwl 
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In the first years of their activity the missionaries of both 
Churches were confident of converting quickly the whole Bala hi 
caste to Christianity and botli Missions competed with one another 
in enrolling large numbers of Bakins uh converts. But the initial 
hopes were soon disappointed. The movement of the Bakhta tn 
Christianity came gradually to a standstill In 1931 the Census 
Report* 5 ) returned only 3517 Ralahte aa Christians {Catholics and 
Methodists combined). This number is undoubtedly too low, for the 
Catholics alone in the Nimar number 8900, and the Methodists 27*14 
according to their own statistics* 1 }. The vast majorlt 3 r of both 
Christian communities consists of Bakiliis since both Missions work 
mainly among the Bakhta and count only a Tew members recruited 
from other communities and castes. The difference in enumeration 
Can partly be explained by the tendency of some Christian Ha In his 
to conceal their Bukhl origin and to ho returned us 'Indian 
Christians*, The Census enumerators, on the other hand, generally 
return all those who profess themselves us Bnlahis by caste without 
further inquiry us Hindus by religion. While the number nf Christian 
Bakhta. as relumed by the Census enumerators. Is for the above 
mentioned reasons too low* the numbers given by the Catholic and 
the Methodist Mteetetm may be too high. For both Missions claim 
Christians nil those who are baptized, with mu I dta counting those 
who have ceased to practice their religion and have returned to 
Hinduism. An impartial study of these facte comes to the result 
that scarcely 30 per cent of the entire Nimar Baluhi population can 
be called Christian, after almost fifty years uf missionary activity. 

Nut only from the numerical aspect, but also from the point 
of quality the Bakhta are hardly a satisfactory object uf missionary 
activity. The religious standard of I he Christian Batuhts in the Nimar 
is. as admitted by the missionaries uf both Christian denominations, 
rather low. The great majority of the fiatehi converts are Christians 
by name only und are. in religious belief and usage, practically 
Hindus, 

The main reason for the poor quality of the Balahi Christians 
is that their motives for conversion wore not purely religious, but 
mostly social or economic. In the famine years 1897—1900 the Bakhta 
Joined the Christian Churches because they expected financial help 
(which they also gut to a large extent). They thought that by baptism 
they would acquire a right to help and assistance from "the “rich 
and charitable’' missionaries, with mil however intending to give up 
the practice of their traditional religion. The missionaries, on Uio 

«) Census of India 1991. voL Xfl, pari II, p. 377, Nagpur 1D33, 
Census ol India 1931 T vel. XII, part L p. 887 . Nagpur 199$ + 
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other hand, were as Brat deceived by the profession* of faith and* 
too busy with gathering-in their rich harvest, neglected In give their 
converts a solid instruction in she tenets of the Christian religion 
and to demand from them that change of heart and o| their ways 
of living which a conversion to Christianity implies. Satisfied with 
the financial help and social protection which they asked for and 
partly obtained from, the missionaries, the Bakihis wanted nothing 
more. They proved very elusive and stubborn, when at a later date 
the missionaries tried to bring them up to the standard of full 
Christian*. 

Aunt her reason for the difficulties that missionaries experience 
in the con version of the Balnhis is their strong dependence on 
the high-caste lomTowncrs and employers. It Is natural that the 
Bala his look up lo those who provide them with the menus of their 
livelihood ns their social superiors and expect guidance and direction 
from them in other aspects also* They particularly feel themselves 
bound to follow their esc in pie in religious practice. 

No wonder, therefore, that the Christian Missions have made 
little headway among iho Baluhis in spite of promising initial 
successes. During the Iasi ten years few new converts have been 
made hy both Missions. For the missionaries now realise that lo 
increase the numbers of their converts without strong insistence 
on a sincere inner conviction of the truth of Christianity was a 
mistake. So Far only such Balnhis have remained practising 
Christian* as either went through a long training in Christian schools 
or are economically dependent on the Christian missionary in- 
e tit lit Ions. The present polity of the Methodist missionaries apparently 
is to select certain families of their old convert* for a more intensive 
training; Their aim is to wean the Methodist Balnhis wholly from 
their traditional ways of life and surroundings and to get them 
absorbed in the community of the “Indian Christians' (the so-called 
Isai), a community which in the Nimar is strictly Methodist in creed 
and rather liberal in regard lo social conventions. This method of 
transplanting the Christianised Baluhig into a society so different 
from their traditional ways of believing and living is naturally not 
easy, but. in a small way at least, it is quite effective. Moreover, 
by abandoning their Balahi community, the Balahi Methodists can 
only improve their social and economic position. 

The Catholic missionaries however, have decided upon a different 
policy- "While trying to keep contact with their numerous nominal 
followers, they selected certain village communities for a more 
intensive instruction and training in the ideology of thdr religion. 
They have also opened boarding-schools for the education of a 
number of Balahi children with the prospect, of forming through 
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them a nuckuj of well-educated Bui a hi Christiana. But they have 
no intention to separate iheir Buka hi followers from their Hindu 
caste-fellows nor from such caste traditions and social con vent ions 
m can he brought into concord with the principles of the Catholic 
religion. Their aim is a gradual saturation of the Bn la hi community 
with Catholic beliefs and practices, with in^tatcnco at present on 
only the most essential tenets of Iheir creed. The result of this policy, 
so far, has not been very promising: The Catholic Bahihis have 
been slow in changing their traditional ideology of life and in 
adopting Catholic customs and conventions. Though the rich 
ceremonial of Catholic divine worship appeals to the Bala his. they 
find it hard to live tip to the standard of Catholic morality. 

The number of Baluhis who have been converted to Islam is 
very small, Traelienlly only Bul.ihi women who have married 
Mohammedans have consequently adopted the Mohammedan religion. 
But these converts have severed all relation with their former 
caste and cannot anymore be considered as Bn! ah is, They have been 
completely absorbed by the community which they have joined hy 
marriage. 

(3) Beliefs about the Supreme Being 

In the panlheon of the Balahb Bhugwnn takes the first place. 
He ia also called Parmatma (Supreme Spirit), Parineghwnr (Supreme 
God), Ishwar (God), Khuda (name of God, used hy the Mohamme¬ 
dans). Bhagwan cornea nearest to the concept of God of the mono- 
theletic religions. The Bala his clearly distinguish between Bhagwan 
and the Hindu minor deities, the deos and matas. They do not even 
identify Bhagwan with any of the Hindu Triad Brahma, Befthmi* 
Muhesh, as they call them. They maintain that these gods are the 
creatures of Bhagwan, created by him to the end thnl man may 
have somebody to whom ho can pray when Ln distress or need of 
help. For the Bahhis believe that Bhagwnti himself should not be 
bulhered by man with his trivial Lroubles, sorrows and desires. To 
take care of these worldly affairs, man has the gods, w ho are the 
servants and dfwms of Bhftgwun. Only at times, when all the 
minor goda are found wanting, may human bungs turn to Bhagwan 
himself and pray to him. At one time when cholera wag raging in 
the Niranr a Balahi said to nun "Now is the hour of Bhagwnn. The 
gads art? helpless, so people turn to Bhagwan for help. Sometimes 
Bhagwan sends such a disease so that we may remember and praise 
him!” 

Thou I he Ealahis pray to Bhagwan in the following manner: 
“God, ibou art the provider, brother! — Bhaywon, samatueivala tu 
chher Or they say; “Bhagwan, no one is equal lo thee, brother 
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— Bhagtmn, thara mman hoi nei rhhe. hkai!" And they humble 
themselves before Bhagwnu. saying: “We know nothing, brother; 
but thou knoweat everything, brother! — /fault tiei junta* bhai; tu 
fan eico fo, b h aiF* u )» 

The Balnhla do not identify Bhagwan with the universe or 
believe, like the Hindus, that the whole universe is one in and with 
God- They believe that Bhagwan Iras a distinct personally, is 
eternal, will tout a father or mother. An old Bnlalii who heard soma 
Catholics pray: “Holy Mary, mother of God!'*, misunderstanding Hits 
invocation* objected und said: "How can Bhugwun have a mother?' 1 
In a discussion on she genealogy of the gods some Bab his emphati¬ 
cally denied that Bhugwon could he placed into the same category 
with ihe other gods who marry and beget children. Of Bhagwan the 
Balahis nay that ho is alone: ^Bhagwan ahtto chh&l™ Sometimes, 
however. Bhagwnn is indeed identified with a god, with Kama- But 
when called to attention, the Balahta merely admit that Rama is 
sometimes addressed as Bhagwan, since he is Bhagwan's incar¬ 
nation: (< /f am Bhagwan net chhe> Bhagwan ka motor rkhef™ 

About Bhagwail's attributes the Balahis do not venture to say 
much- They excuse their ignorance by saying: “We have never seen 
huts! — Bhagwan hama dikhu to nahi! r ' But In a vague sense they 
seem to know' (bat Bhagwon is good, just T holy, and truthful, For the 
very reason that they are so sure of his goodness anti benevolence 
they omit worshipping him- When I asked Bala his why they never 
made any offerings to Bhagwan and rarely addressed a prayer in the 
real sense of the word to Inm (though his name is ever on their 
lips as mi exclamation nr invocation), they replied either that 
Bliagwan does not want to be bothered by the prayers of man or 
that It was not necessary to pray nnd worship him since he is so 
good! "It is the gods whom we have to worship, else they send us 
disease und misfortune." The Balahis seem to have no other motive 
fur prayer and worship than to gain some good or to ward off some 
hnrm. 

The Bakhta are not quite certain whether it was Bhagwim who 
created the world, though they ar* 1 inclined to believe it: "Bhagwtt u 
n$ banayti hoga!' 7 They are, however, certain that Bhagwan has 
created the human soul: “The soul is Bhagwan'e handiwork! — 
Hornaa Bhagwan ki kara thheF* 

Widespread is the belief that it is Bhagwun who causes the death 
of a man. When the women mourn the death of a dear relative, they 
often cry out against Bhagwan and accuse him of cruelty. They 

**) I could not find any Bakhi abb to explain to mo why lb*' Bakhta 
address BbftgW&n wilh tho rather unusual title of “brother 1 . 
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ure then scolded by ihc men and told: "Bfcaptoan fro Jn/on doth 
lagauito? Pa p to hamne karyo! — Why do you blame God? It la we 
who have sinned!” 

According lo the belief of the Salable Bhagwan is also the judge 
of the good find of the bad: “God places the good in a good place, 
the wicked in a bod place — Shopman apart fop nalrha aj/on rafrAcpa. 
bora log nakha kharab jaga dlse." Bui generally the Balahis ore of 
the opinion that Bhagwan is too kind to inflict eternal punishment 
nti sinners and believe that after a longer or shorter period of 
punishment even the wicked will be forgiven and admitted to heaven. 
"Whenever I asked a man or woman where they thought they would 
go after death, they invariably answered with strong conviction: “To 
BhogwanP or “To Bhagwon’s house!'' 

While It is the general hcUe! of the Balahis, as of other Hindus 
and aboriginals of the country, that misfortune, disease and death 
arc brought about not by Bhugwan, but by Ihc gods and matax, 
there is one disease which is considered generally 03 a punishment 
of Bhogwan for a certain hidden crime: namely, to get worms in 
wounds The Balahis do not know for what crime Bhagwan sends 
this specific disease, bnt they punish it with expulsion from the caste. 
Some aboriginal tribes, as the Korkus. believe that worms in wounds 
are a punishment for the sin of incest. When parents of a child 
getting worms in wounds are accused of negligence, they reply: 
“Bhagwan has given him the fruit of his crime. It is not our fault! 
— Bhagtcanji no irokhl fra mi bo ph«l dfyo. Yamo hamaro kai 
dash?" 

An analysis of this concept of Bhagwan of the Baluhia shows 
that Bhagwan Is not identical with Brahma or any other Hindu god. 
ThO Bhagwan of the Balahis has a distinct personality, is the maker 
of the god*, of the world and of man. the judge who rewards the 
good and punishes the wicked. It does not seem that the Balahis 
have borrowed these beliefs from Hinduism, they do not tally with 
pantheism and franna. As far as the concept of Bhugwan is con* 
corned, the Balahis have more in common with the aboriginal tribes 
of the Nimnr than with the high Hindu castes. 

(4) T h e Hindu Deities 

Nowhere do the Balahis show as clearly as in the practice of 
their religion how Hindu!zed they already are. They celebrate the 
common Hindu feasts with the same riles os do the Hindus, they 
believe in Kama, Krishna, and the whole confusing Hindu pantheon, 
if not with equal understanding, certainly with as strong a fervour as 
the high-caste Hindus. However, in the worship of the Hindu gods 
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they show a marked preference for those gods who are feared. The 
motive of their religious practice is not love of a benign and merciful 
deity, but fear of the sinister and harmful powers of the superhuman 
world. Their religion is not that of bhakti [devotion) but that of 
Eakii (power)* 5 ). For this reason the higher and more sublime culls 
of Hinduism are not practiced by the liahihk. nor do ihey know 
much of the philosophic and ascetic theories of the old Hindu sages. 

R a m a 

Ennui, the hero of the Eamayana. is held in high respect and 
veneration by the Ralnhis. for he Ls believed to be an incarnation of 
Bhagwan himself with whom he is often identified- The stones of 
the Ramayuna which describe Rama as a heroic warrior and devoted 
husband make a great appeal to the Hal ah is who listen wiih rapt 
attention whenever passages of the Rumnyana are recited by wan¬ 
dering minstrels or monks. 

But though Rama is ao highly esteemed, he is not worshipped 
by the Bulnhis, os are other gods of Hinduism. No sacrifices are 
performed, no offerings made in his honour, nevertheless he is often 
invoked in distress and sickness, his name is used a hundred times 
daily whan Bala hi b exchange greetings. The Bala his have no images 
of Rama, and do not worship in his temples except at the feast of 
Eamsatra; even then they are only the passive attendants at the 
ceremonies performed by high-caste Hi a due. They often explain this 
Isck of worship by stating that Hama is Bhagwan who is beyond 
the reach of human supplication and should not be troubled with the 
trivial affairs of man. But this explanation is little satisfactory; most 
probably they do not worship Hama because they have no ritual of 
their own for his worship, since he is a deity borrowed from the 
Hindus who, on the other hand, do not allow Balohis to take an active 
part in their ceremonies In honour ot Rama, 

i 

K rIsh na 

By the recital of the stories from the Premsagar (Sea of Love), 
the Ralahis know- almost as much of Krishna as they do of Raran. 
Bnt the Krishna of the Prcmsagar, the Krishna they know, is more 
the adventurous? knight who fights the demons, and the capricious 
lover of the Gopis (milkmaids), than the philosophic and ascetic 
mentor of Arjun as he appears in the Bbognvadgita. 


* 5 ) Ch & r Fuchs: The Matriarchal Elements of the Nimar Bnlahitf, 
Xew Indian Antiquary, Poona I9t2 x Voh Y. Kaa 4—5 P p r 1L 
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Krishna is worshipped on certain feast-days, according to ihe 
Hindu calendar- Bui the Bakhta have no images of the gad for 
veneration, and do not pray to him in distress, as they do to Rama. 
Bala his do not worship In temples dedicated to Krishna. 

M a h a d e o 

Mahadeo is one of the main deities of the Bakhta and his 
assistance ia invoked in all the more important affairs of a Rabbi's 
life. The symbol of Mahadoo, the is found and worshipped 

almost in every village, just in front, or at the aide, of the linage 
of Hanumau + A crude representalloo of hta sacred animal, the bull 
Nandi, ta usually placed before iho lingem. 

The ritual proper to his worship is not as simple and informa¬ 
tive us that of the village god I Lineman; he is venerated on special 
occasions and by an elaborate ritual. Pilgrimages are also made to 
those shrines where the god has manifested his power or favour. 
The raasl popular of Mnhadeo's shrines which many Bakhta visit 
almost yearly is at Maudhata on the Nerbuddn. At Pnchmarhi in 
the SaSpurn lulls and close to Burhnnpur are other .shrines of 
Mahadeo, favoured by ihe Bulahis. 

Some Bala his believe that Mahadec created the world of his 
sweat. Once when perspiring he nibbed his skin and from the dirt 
he made the world. Some also believe that the crow played ti role in 
the creation of the world, but about this they are not quite sure. 
Creation myths in which Mahadeo plays an important role are cur¬ 
rant among several of the aboriginal iribcs In the Nimar, and of these 
the Bakhta must have heard now and Lhen. 

The Bakhta believa that Bhngwan creased Mahadco for mankind 
So worship. There is no doubt that Mahadco is the Hinduized version 
eil n more primitive deity: The name Mahadeo (Shiva) evidently hides 
an old fertility god of the Bakhta* 

The rich aud varied ritual of his worship will be described in 
the following chapters. 

G ane ah 

Ganesh or Gaiipati is the arm of Shiva and Parvati. He is 
represented by the figure of a child or a short, fat man with an 
elephant's head, usually in a silting posture and a round belly. 
Following the example of the high-caste Hindus, the Balahis worship 
him a 0 the god of good luck at the commencement of all important 
undertakings. espnobtUy before a wedding nr funeral feast. Hta 
portrait, a huge print la glaring colours, ta bought in the bazaar and 
hung over the door of a house where a wedding is about lo take 
place, Many Enlaiil ssoogs begin with a verse in praise of Lho god. 
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HflnUma n 

The tutelary deity of the Balahi villages is Hanuman, the monkey 
god. The exploits of this great helper and friend of Rama in his 
search for Sita are familiar nnd popular topics to all Balahia* 
Haninnan is represented in every village of the district by n more 
or less crudely shaped stone figure of a monkey, painted all over 
with vermilion. Often a red rag is tied around his wassh Os a loin¬ 
cloth. The face is always turned southward, towards Lanka (Ceylon), 
the scene of his heroic deeds. 

Monkeys are sacred to Hanuman. and must not be killed: how¬ 
ever great n nuisance they are lo the fanners and whatever harm they 
do to the crops, they must only be chased away. Occasionally they 
should be fed, as an act of worship for Hanumati. The Balahis find 
nothing strange in worshipping a monkey* They do not make the 
same differ entioliun between man and an animal, as a westerner 
would, and consider the monkey as a member of a sacred caste. 

As the Ralahls are not allowed to make offerings with the 
olhcr villagers on the platform where the image stands, they have 
often a Hantunan of their own, cither in their own quarter or near 
the village shrine. The shrine of Hamiman is erected hefore a village 
is established, so it is he who etaris the foiindfiiLun of a new village. 

Occasionally Hu nil man receives an offering of the crop of the 
season: a handful of cotton. jonri or pumpkins, or flowers. 

When field-labourers pass his shrine as they come from the fields* 
they often make a small offering from the day's earnings. 

On special occasions, on feast days, a more solemn offering 
is made, A fire is lighted and ghi is poured cm the flames in honour 
of the monkey god. 

Other Deities 

Besides the above mentioned d$&$ the Bala his v^p^rato other 
deities, such as Bhirad, god of snakes (worshipped on Nang' 
panchmi); Bhairom, an incarnation of Shiva, the god of catllo (he 
is worshipped on Pola); Maisasur, god of waler buffaloes: and many 
othor deities of the Hindu pantheon or of the aborigines of the 
district. 


Kabir 

Among the incarnations of Bhugwan whom the Balahis venerote 
there is the weaver-saint Kabir. The Balahis regard him a* the 
spiritual teacher (msha^uru) of sheir caste, and believe that Bbaguun 
assumed the body of Kabir to teach mankind tbe right principles o 
life. However* Kabir is not worshipped by the Bakhta. and no 
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offerings are made in his name. Ilia influence is enormous: and his 
widely popular songs and Apophthegms are quoted by low and high 
in all contingencies of life, F or bin pithy and forceful sayings appeal 
to the common people; they are expressed in the vernacular and use 
tie Incidents of every-day life to illustrate the wisdom of Sabir's 
teachings which are thus easily understood by the uneducated and 
need no interpretation by pandits. 

Kabir appeals so much to the Balahis. because he was one of 
their own social environment. Though many wondrous legends have 
grown up around this remarkable sago and saint, there is no doubt 
as to his humble origin. Kabir was a weaver, an out caste, though 
a disciple of the great Ramchandra. It is not clear whether he was 
a Hindu or Mohammediin. In his teachings he tried to reconcile 
Hinduism and Islam hy making tight of exaggerated dogmatism and 
ritualism, and pointing at the fundamental importance of rea! faith, 
and sincere devotion to the living God. He exposed the arrogance 
and hypocrisy of the Brahmans, end fought fur the abolition of 
caste and religious distinctions. He condemned idol worship and 
brought strong Mohammedan elements into the thcistic movement of 
his age. 

All this should have made the Balahis fervent followers of Kabir. 
But it seems that the influence of their Hindu environment proved 
loo strong Some stray Balahi xadhux and purus still follow Kabir, 
even when this means divergence from Hinduism, but the great mass 
of the Boletus, their iadhus and Brahmans not excepted, practice the 
ordinary Hindu religion though one and all profess to be adherents 
of Kabir. This inconsistency dues not disturb the peace of mind of 
the Balahis; they quote Kabir freely and frequently whenever the 
occasion warrants, bui conveniently by-pass his teachings when 
practical life seems to demand a closer following of Hinduism, 

Chapter XX 

The Clan Gods and Their Worship 

(1) The Divine Ancestor of the Caste, Mythical 
Origin of the Balahis 

Balahi religion, as so far recounted, dearly shows that the 
BaInhis are already largely Hindu iaed. The process of Hinduisation 
must have started centuries ago and continued progressively. Only 
thus can we explain the very scanty remnants of the original Balahi 
religion. While other castes and tribes are rich in ancient myths 
and traditions, the Balahis know little of their original history and 
religion. When asked about their old religion and about the origin 
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of the world or their own caste, they usually repeat the popular 
Hindu myths and apeak of religious conceptions and customs which 
are obviously of Hindu origin. 

However, one Baiahi, a bhal called Kushial Rao, of the clan 
Kanumanlya* a resident of Tigris near Kliandwa, read from his clan 
regssler which is very old and goes back several hundred years a 
story explaining the creation of the world and the origin o! the 
Baiahi caste. If the records arc authentic, they cover a period of 
about S00 years. The clan register begins with the narration of the 
origin of Ihe world and the circumstances of the birth of the first 
Bnlnhi, Then it relates the origin of the different Baiahi clans and 
the hi secession of generations from the founder and ancestor down 
to the last generation, together with the name of the dan gods and 
the ritual of their worship. Osher Balahis, it is true, have a rather 
vague idea of the conlerug of the bhat's book; many of them admit 
that they no longer worship their dan gods in the manner prescribed 
by old Bn3ah s tradition. Thc 3 ' excuse their negligence by saying that 
they were afraid of making mistakes in the performance of the 
ritual and came to omit It rather than lay themselves open to the 
wrath of these clan-gods who might punish them for any omission 
or fault in the performance of Sheas rites. 

Balahi Version of the Creation Myth 

In the beginning there was nothing but water; and over the 
water floated a spirit, in the form of a huge hall In tills ball there 
wag life. Out of this ball came PurunA, the first man; he la also 
called Adam (udmi)+ After him came Ajar and Nitan-jan. Out of the 
water the light (wot) was born, and out of the light: Sakti. Sakti 
was a woman and wanted Purush for husband- But Purueh told 
her: "Rub your hands/* Sakti did so and got three blisters on her 
palms. Punish said to her: "Open a blister/ 1 She did so, and out 
of the blister came a umn r Punish told her: 'This is your husband/' 
Sakti said to the man born of her blister: 'Take my hand/ 1 But ha 
would not, calling her mother. Sakti called him Adam (admi — man), 
Sakti opened Iho second blister on her hand, again a man came out 
She said to him: 'Take my hand/ 1 But he would not marry her* 
and he too called her mother, Sakti gave him the name Bhugwaut 
(Vishnu). When Sakti opened the third and last blister, a third 
man came out w T hom she called Sambhti (Shankar). To him she said: 
"You are my husband. Take me as your wife/’ But Sarnbbu replied: 
“You are my mother* How can I many you?" 1 Sakti said: "Out of 
the three blisters on my hand came three men. But these three men 
are my sons* How shall I get a husband; must I remain for ever 
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without a man?” Sambliu, her sou. told her: "Go to Kashi (Benares), 
tliere you will gel a husband." 

Then Sambhu took the form of a spirit and started on a 
pilgrimage to Knshi, Sakti followed him, in search of a husband. 
But Sambliu knew that she followed him and that she really ini ended 
to marry him. So ha created ninety-nine fora# of himself and hid 
himself amongst ihem. Likewise Sakti divided herself into a hundred 
forms. The hundred forms of Sakti embraced the forms of Sumbhu, 
but she found only his ninety-nine empty forms, the real Sambhu 
she could not catch. Then Sakti said: “What shall i do? These 
bodies are all lifeless," So she decided to go home, and at once the 
hundred forma of Sambhu were again mode one with Sombhu. But 
Sombhu fell polluted because his own mother wanted to lie with 
him tint! he went to bathe and so purify himself. As he approached 
the river, Sakti saw him coming. Filled with desire she in rued 
herself into a lump of gold on ihe road, thinking that Sambhu would 
pick up the gold, and thus she would be his. But when Snmbhn saw 
the gold, he thought: "Whitt is this lump of gold? It is Sakti! She 
tries to deceive me!" And he said: "Mother, I am your son How 
tan 1 marry you?” He left the lump of gold lying on the road and 
went his w ay, Sakti turned herself back into Sakti, made a detour, 
reached the path before Sambhu and turned herself into a lump 
of silver. Again Sambliu recognised her and left the lump of silver 
untouched. Again Sakti made a detour and reached the road before 
Sambhu. This time she turned into mud, saying to herself; "SBmhhu 
is a sadJtu and will paint his body with dust, ihus will he touch 
me. 1 But Sambhu was nol lo be deceived and did not touch the mud, 
Now Sakti turned into a Elat atone and said: "Sambhu will sit down 
on me." But Sambhu did do no such thing. Again Sakti went ahead 
and took the form of a stick, saying: “Sambhu is tired, he will pick 
me up and use me as^ a walking stick." Again Sambhu recognised 
her and exclaimed: "She will never give me up!" He sighed and 
stopped before Sakti. saying; "Let it he. Why do you turn into 
gold, silver, mud, a stone, and a stick? I am your son. How can 
[ become your husband? I will bum to death if you do not go away. 
Let me go in peace." 

Sakti folded her hands and replied: "Saniblm, I will give you 
peace, but first give me a present," Sambhu said: "I will give you 
a foetus of five months in your womb, five months old because you 
took five differcnI forms to deceive me." 

Sakti went back to Pur ash and cried; "This man calls me 
motlier, lie will not mtirry mol" Purush got very angry and replied: 
"If he does not waul to become your husband, am 1 to marry vou? 
You shall die!” But Sakti said: "How can 1 die? I have a child in 
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my womb." Punish lold her: “Lie down on the ground." Sakti did 
so and a boy was born o! the five months 7 foetus. Sokti died; Sambhu 
adopted the boy and promised to care for him. The boy's name was 
Haribans. he was the first Baiuhi, His mother was dead, lie had no 
father, a child of a five months' foetus! He is mud and the fruit of 
tuud: tfher, jamm ka per. Huribans, the first [iulahi. married the 
daughter of Julnhiya, a devotee of Sambhu. The Bah his know 
nothing of the origin of Julahiya, hut some say that ho was a eon 
of Sambhu, Others say that this is impossible as Ua riba ns could 
not have married o daughter of a son of Sambhu **). 

liar]buns begot many children who all married and begot 
children. One of Hnribans' offspring was Ganga, another Sangu. 
Both were weavers. At that lime the children of Haribans lived near 
Delhi, the capital of the Moguls. The Moguls were very strict and 
many people, including Bah hie, were put to jail. Now Ganga thought 
of a way to deliver hia caste-fellows from the jail. 

He sat down at his weaving loom and wove a cloth five hath 
(cubits) long. In the doth he wove the Maharaja’s portrait, his 
kingdom, palace, court, garden, his horses, camels and elephants. 
When be had finished his wonderful doth, he went to the Maharaja 
whose name was Vasya and offered him the cloth as a present. The 
Maharaja was overjoyed and exclaimed; "Wonderful! Whatever you 
want for this beautiful doth, I shall give you!" Ganga replied - 
"Promise rae that!" The Maharaja gave his solemn promise that he 
would fulfil any wish of the weaver. 

Whereupon Ganga said; "Maharaja, open your jail and set all 
Baiahis free. The Maharaja replied: "Your wish is granted. Whom¬ 
ever you recognise us a Bulahl, he is free." Ganga thought; "How 
can I make out all my caste-fellows'? I know what L shall do!" Then 
he took a bottle of country-liquor and a piece of cow's meat and 
wont Lo the jail. He shouted: “My caale-b rot hers. fclbw-Bulahis, eat 
of the cow's meat and drink liquor. You are free!" The Baiahis ate 
and drank and so left the jail When the men of other castes saw 
the Baiahis leave the prison, they said: "How long are wc to remain 
io this jail? We too will eat cow's meat and drink liquor and be 
free." And they too ale cow’s meat and drank liquor and were freed. 

(2) The Clan Gods and Their Worship 

After the liberation of the Baiahis from the jail and the great 
increase of their numbers, Gangs decided to emigrate with his 
people lo another country. We do not know the exact reasons for 
this emigration, but it Is probable that ho did not trust the Maharaja, 


<a J Similar stofl&g of (he creation are common In popular Hinduism* 
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or that the high-caste people newly included Among the Balnhia did 
not want to meet their relatives and former caste-fellows after joining 
these out-castes and untouchables. Tradition relates that Gangu toot 
his people to Ujjain, the old capital of Malwa, There the Buluhis 
wtiM down. From here they spread all over (he Malwa plateau 
and southwards us far as the Nimar. 

Gangs now took the organisation of the caste in hand and 
appointed a registrar (bhat) of the clan Hanuiuantya. The hhat 
was ordered to write down each man’s name, his dan and his original 
caste. Ho was also told to register the name of each man's dan gods 
and the ritual of their worship, and the taboos urnl peculiarities of 
each clan. 

Ganna's own dan was culled Unudf chhor koeklq (the liberator) 
Tlie clan's ancestor is Ilaribnns. The dan deity is Chawandn (another 
name of kali). Chawnnda is worshipped by every lara% <,f ihis 
clan on the ninth day in the month of Kuar. 'Dio ritual of worship 
is as follows: The house is cleaned and smeared with cattle dung. 
Then rice is ground and mixed with water to a paste. The head of 
the family dips his hand into the paste and then, with fingers wide¬ 
spread. presses his palm once n u the inner wall of his house at n 
spot near Hie hearth fire, Then he pours water on wheat flour and 
kneads it to n dough. He forms a hail with a hole in (ho middle into 
which ho pours oil, A cotton thread is dipped in the oil and lighted. 
This lamp culled diya, is placed under the hand print on tlie wall, 
kuw all the members of the family are called in and a goat, pure 
whim or pure black, with neither spots nor patches of colour is 
sacrificed before the bond-print. Its head is cut off, then it is skinned 
cut up and Hie meat boiled in a huge pot. The skin, the hones and 
everything which cannot be eaten, is carefully buried in the ground 
under the hand print. Of the sacrifical meal only members of the 
clan may partake, the married daughters of the family are not allowed 
to share (he meat, for by their marriage they have been adopted 
by another elan. Whatever remains over of this meat, is buried 
under (he floor, nothing is thrown away or given to members of 
other dans. 

The women of the Kochi* dire are prohibited from wearing a 
neck ornament which is called gamali, and toe-rings with five points 
(ffaur ke hiehhe). Members of this clan are not allowed to buy 
children's toys with small tinkling bells, the so-called 0 hire ah™ 
But if members of other elans buy such toys and present them to 
children of the Kochla dan. they are permitted to accept (hem. If 
a woman of the dan W'ants a golden nose-ring, she may not buy it 
herself, before she has begged a few coins from other Ba I all is which 
she then adds to the money ear-marked lor the purchase of a nose- 
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rang. Women of the Koch la clan are forbidden to mould a clay 
chufhfl (hearth). They must ask another Bulahi to build a day 
hearth for them, No woman of ilie Kochla clan is allowed to wear 
n piece of doth of yellow colour, even a yellow-coloured hem on a 
sari (scarf) or dhoti (loincloth) is prohibited* 

The reason for these prohibitions Is, in the opinion of the 
Bnlahis, that the clan-goddess* Chawanda, wears a fw^rra of yellow 
cloth, a golden nose-ring, toe-rings with five points, and ghutighrus 
aI her ankles, The BaJuhis also believe that Chaw anda mala is none 
less than Btikti mata T the mother of Haribans, the first BalahL There 
exists no image in brass or stone of the goddess. She is not wor¬ 
shipped at any other time but on Ihe ninth day of the month of Knar. 
However, the members ol the Koch la clan admit that nowadays they 
often omit the worship of sheir cbn-mother even on her feast-day 
and that they no more observe their dan-rules as strictly as their 
fore-fathers used to do* 

(2) The second clan which claims descent from the original, 
ancestor of the caste, Earl buns, is called Masanga. The Mnsanya 
worship as their clan mat a Ch a wanda depi p and as their clan deo 
Mason, the god of the graveyard. It is the privilege of the members 
of this clan to collect (he clothes which are taken off a corpse on 
the burial-ground or at the burning and thrown away. The 
Mas any a wear such garments without harm to themselves while 
oilier Bnkhis would fear the revenge of the spirits of the deceased 
were they to wear such clothes. When a member of this clan is 
married* his relatives erect a diminutive marriage booth (maudsp) 
on the graveyard. The mandap is about half a foot high, its roof is 
covered with wheat bread which the children, or crows, remove and 
eat. Only then the real wedding booth is built before the house where 
the marriage will lake place- 

ft appears that the members of the clan come from the Holkar 
Slate; their original village is Dupnpal. 

(3) Another Bala hi dan is Bhorgargga. The clan-gadder of 
the Bhorgargya is, again, Oha wanda mu fa. She is worshipped in the 
month of Chhait by the sacrifice of a goat and the burning of the 
nine digm prepared of wheat-flour under a hand-print on the wall of 
the main room. 

Tt is believed that the members of this clan were formerly 
settled aE Kothl, a village In Holkar State* 

It h maintained that almost all male members of the clan grow 
bald T as soon as they reach middle age, 

(1) The mem tiers of the Tirk^a cl an also worship Chawanda 
mats as their dan-goddess in the month of Chhait, Their original 
home-village Is Farrabad, 
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(5) The .Maherparbat clan comes from Lahcku. The dun ment¬ 
ors worship Ranks mata. The offering consists of u goat, seven 
dr a as mode of a mixture of wheat and mahua flour, and two four- 
anna coins in silver which are offered in a coconut 

Renka mata is another name for Sokll nwfa, 90 the Balahis say. 
There is a temple of a Reniika devi at Mahur in Hyderabad Stale, 
but nothing definite is known of the mata. 

*lhe Bhilg of Central India have a clan with a similar name: 
Mdiecla, pronounced! Afehflr*. who worship the bah era (Beleria 
my robot il 11 } tree, whence tliey are said to have got their name ' 7 ). 

It is possible that the Balahis of this clan have got their name 
from the same tree. It is not known whether they venerate any tree. 

(6) The lihalrati dan hails from Bhiloro and also worships 
Renka mata with un offering of nine diyas and the sacrifice of a 
goat. The diyas must consist of a dough of gram (ckana), chhira 
(milk) and wheat flour. In the diya* sweet oil or ghi is burned, 
never kerosene oil* 

(7) 1 lie Bhagorya clan's original home was Sagurbhngur in 
llolkar State. Tlie members of the clan venerate as their clan-goddess 
Bhaguti mata. On the day of the annual worship 24 cakes fpim) 
of rice, with phf, sugar, and n coconut are offered to the mata, but 
only one diya is lighted. No goat is sacrificed. 

(8) The Ransorfa clan hails from Mnnihar. The Basaarya wor¬ 
ship Renka mata an their special goddess with an offering‘of nine 
cakes and diyas, consisting of a mixture of gram, wheat, und mahua 
flour* Instead of a goat, a while cock is sacrificed* 

{9) The Bkonwrya clan is called after the village Bhomnra 
(near Sanawad in Uolkar Stale). They worship ns their cion mata 
SaH (a woman who burnt herself on the pyre of her deceased hus¬ 
band)* The members of the clan offer seven diya a of wheat flour, and 
us many cakes of a mixture of gram (rhane ki dal) aai bkajya 
(vegetables). Neither a goat nor a cock is sacrificed. 

(10) The Panthubor clan's original home village la Samar-palho. 
When the ancestor of this dan came, a3 ordered by Gangs, to the 
bksf to have his name registered he was eating a bar fruit (ZizypUux 
iujuba). The bhat therefore called his clan Panthubor. The mem¬ 
bers of this dan worship Bhagoti mata as their special devi; on the 
day of worship they offer her a iugra, u coconut, nine wheal enkes 
and two diyas of wheal flour, also such spices as tingara, badam 
kharik, loung, itateht. No goat or cock is sacrificed In honour of 
the mata. 


'*) C* E. Luard; Census or India 1901, vol I; Ethnographic ahnendieoe 
p, 163. Calcutta 1908. 1 
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(11) The Ghakarkhtnidifa clan's home ia at Gaull (in Holkar 
State), The don worships Chn wanda mata* Originally a human 
sacrifice was performed by the clan members on the annual day of 
worship. The victim was a virgin boy nf no particular caste. Since 
it became loo dan gem us to kidnap children for such sacrifices,, the 
clan members ceased altogether lo perforin any ceremony for the 
clan mat n. Not even a diga is burnt nor a cake offered, as is custo¬ 
mary among other dans. 

(12) The Sal w if a f also called Chil-mlwyat come from dinar in 

Lvajputnua and worship Dugtii Mala. They sacrifice to their devi n 
he-goot, a cock^ 14 wheat cakes and os many diy&s of wheat dough, 
also blood drops from the finger ka ra kt) v vermilion (tendhnr 

ka tika), and seven kajnli fruits (called guja or *Qtttilc t hence the 
name of the clan Salmyal), 

{1^) 1ho Hulahl clan Niret comes originally from Wngdo, The 
clan members worship Kenka main on the 14 th day of Chhail. While 
no goat is sacrificed, the offering consists of 11 cakes of a mixture 
of wheat, mahtifl, gram flour, of chhira, and rice. 

On the day of worship the members of the clan must go to 
fourteen Bala hi houses and beg. Whatever (bey receive is poured 
into tlm fourteen cakes which arc offered Eo the clan-goddess. The 
ialrange custom of begging on Lhc day of worship sugge$ts that rqeju- 
bere of the Nird clan were formerly devotees of Renuka maia and 
attached to a temple**). 

It is perhaps more than coincidence that many Bnlahi clans 
worship, like the Gondhulis t Rcnka mata and Tukai mala (whom 
the Balahis call Dugai) 1 that many Balahis are musicians who are 
engaged for weddings and funerals, that the Bala hi dancers wear 
the same white or red robe and a red turban, as the Gondhalis. If 
the members of the Nirel dan go a-begging on the day of worship 

* ) Similar customs are still practiced by the Gondhall, a caste or order 
of wandering beggars mml musicians found in the Maratha District of the 
. r m and Be? nr* The origin of lhc caste is obscure but it appears to have 
iecn roerulled ju recenl time# from the offspring of Waghyns nod Murlris 
mate and female children devoted to temples by tlicit parents in fulfilment 
•h i Vow. Mr. KlUy states in the Berar Census Report 1681 time ihe GondhaJls 
ary attached either So the tomple of Tukai at Tuljapur or die temple of 
Itrauka at ^lo]iur and In consequence form two subcastes*.. 

♦■The goddess Rbawrmi or devi is especial ly revered by the caslc... 
Oio (kind bill is arc mendicant musicians. and are engaged on the occasion 
at tnairmges,. 

The caste beg between dawn ami noon, wearing a long white or rod 
robe and a red turban folded from twined strings of doth like the Mamthas. 
tRosselh op, di vol. HE, p B I-13—147.) 

Fact i, Tht ChSldr*Q of U*rf 
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of their clan-goddess, begging must formerly have been a privilege 
or habit of their clan, 

{14) The Mahiiia elan of the Bnluliis is nt home in Ghalarkheri, 
soulli-wcst of Ehandwa. Ronka derf is the goddess of the dan. 

The members of the clan are prohibited from baking their bread 
on an iron pan, they use instead earthen pans. Such bread is 
tailed Moira ka roll The Mohiya elan members offer to their muta 
rice mixed with milk, sugar, and such spices ns tow up, snpari\ 
itoirftt, Marik, Junto m, singara, and a coconut. No salt should be 
added to the ingredients of the offering. 

(15) The Sank pal clan comes from Sendhwa in Holknr State, and 
worships Husai main us clan goddess. Their offering consists of rice 
cakes with an addition of milk and ghi and sugar, and a coconut. 
Seven cakes and seven diyas of a mixture of coarsely ground wheat, 
mahva and gram flour are also offered, 

(16) The Gathita elan’s original home is Khedaru. The clan 
members are supposed to worship Cha wanda mat a yearly on the 
14th day of Chliuit. A paste is made of a mixture of rice and hahii; 
the head of the family dips his hand into the mixture and presses it 
against the wall or the main room. Before that handprint hhir ") is 
offered, -Hie offering is served not on a tray (aril) oh is usual, but 
on a winnowing fan. A goat is killed in honour of the dnn-wato, 
and an offering made of nine cakes, along with gur and ghi, five 
loung. five kharik. five bottom, five iiaichi Li dodti, and five sittgora, 

(17) The Kharortja clan is at home in Eutdhul, the mala of the 
clan is called Husai Snti She is Worshipped every second year on 
tho ninth day after Dasahra. The members of the clan go and beg 
from seven Bala hi houses, the gifts which they receive are added to 
the cakes of wheat, gram, and mahua flour, which are offered to tho 

A cock and a small chicken are sacrificed, and a kharik fruit 
offered- 

(IS) The Muharga dan hails front Mordhona (probably Jlar- 
dnnn, 10 miles from If audios h war in the Knsinwad Pnrgnna of 
Hoiksr Stale). The clan members worship Renka mala on the ninth 
day after Dasnhru. After having made one hand-print on the wall, 
they paint it with a mixture of kuku and boiled rice. Tliev sacrifice 
to tho mala a goat, a black cock, fourteen cakes, a lika. a sacred 
thread, a singara of black colour, and also a black lugra and other 
ornaments of black colour. 

Tho women of the clan are prohibited from wearing clothes of 
black colour, for their dan-deity is supposed to he clad in black 
garments. 


M ) Rice, boiled In milk and sugar, but without salt 
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(1^>) The Ekkal dan ia at home in Rolgann near Hardn. The 
dan worships Easain mala on the 14th day of Chhaii. A handprint 
ix made on the wall with a mixture of boiled rite and vermilion* 
Fourteen cakes of wheat and gram flour are offered and fourteen 
diyas burned. 

(20) The Khandffur dan is also called Khankhul The dan is 
at homo in flandia (on the Nerbudda)* The don members worship 
Eenka mnla in the month ol Mangsi, >o hand print ia made on the 
wall. The offering consists of u coconut, khir , five diyas on five 
cakes and twenty-four other cakes. The offering is made early in ihe 

morning, the dan members must be dressed in white garments during 
the ceremony. 

Renka ma$a t (heir clan godded is worshipped at MathuL Tlte 
members of I his dan (as nil other dans which worship Rcnko main) 
aro prohibited from cutting an Astra tree, and from burning its 
wcjud. They ure not permitted to kill n snake, or to use a broom. 
Clothes of yellow colour and golden ornaments they may not wear, 
t tan members may not purchase bullock-bells, nor toys or toe*rings. 
They cannot use bed-steads nn four legs, thus their beds are suspended 
from the celling or the roof beams of their houses. 

(2|) The Vhiraktya cfan hails from Burnt (probably Baruti, six 
tikiIr-s from Khargono in Uolkar Slate). The clan worships Dogai 
™ata in tho month of MangaL 2b cake* (m five piles of five cakes 
each, on top of which a diya is lighted) are offered to the tfeirf, w ith 
abiVp kuktij m i$i T panch/foku, and a coconut 

CB) Tho Damudfrjya elan was originally at home in Jet h wan 
(Jethawaya) near Barwaha in Hotkar State. The clan members 
worship Chawands mata an tho month of ChhaiL Fruits of the 
t handan tree are ground to flour and mixed with water. The head of 
ihv family dips bjs hand in tho mixture and makes a hand-print on 
ihe wall. Under ibis hand print the clan members offer khir, nine 
Cakes (of wheat flour), and five diyas^ also panchkoka and a coconut. 
A he-goat l& sacrificed* 

(23) The So ran klii c lan hails f rom Anjmd (near UukarjhMtuJ* 

1 hata). The clan goddess is Diwai or Siwai mutu. In her honour a 
^ hito sheet (jittfirara) is spread tin Ihe floor in the main room of 
the house, and an offering Is made of a coconut, and on a plate are 
puE khir as well as a silver coin and a diya of ghL But no goat is 
sacrificed. 

(24) The Bharsakhar clan, from Selanandrl (Ilolkar State) 
worships Auija (or Limja) wafa on the 14th day of Clthath Eighteen 
wheat cakes and as many diyas are offered as well as a coconut, and 
khir + 
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(25) The Wardya dan cornea from Raghoti, and worships Cha- 
wanda mala. A while h c-goat and a black chicken are sacrificed, 
and an offering is made of nine hair-tresses (a(i), nine tikas (star- 
like ornament of the fore-head), nine armlets (bfiiigti}, nine poth* 
(neck-ornamcnt of pearls), and forty-five cakes in nine piles of five 
cakes each. On each pile is put a di>ui, 

(26) The Koya clan's original home village is Chamert. The 
clan members worship Markai Biota every second year on the 14th 
day of Chliait. A black he-goat is sacrificed, and an offering is 
made of a coconut, fourlccn cakes of a mixture of wheat, tnahua, and 
gram flour, and as many diyas are lighted. 

(27) The Ganglya clan hails from Khargone in Holkar Slate, 
The eian members worship Rasa in mala, and make an offering of 
lit pounds of wheat flour and gram, five piles of bread crumbs 
(21 pieces of bread in each pile), wilh a diya on top of each pile. 
Five piles of punchkoka (consisting of badam, fating, ifairfu'. supari, 
kharlk and pan) are offered. Khfr is poured into the sacrificial fire. 

All clan members partake of the sacrificial meal. Whatever 
remains over is buried in the floor of the house, 

(26) The liaghmar dan's village is Kaipat. The clan name origi¬ 
nated apparently from a tiger-killing ancestor (Baghmar clans are 
found also in the Dhoba, Chamar and Dhimor castes). The clan 
members worship Dugai mate with a yearly sacrifice of a he-gont, 
and an o fie ring of a coconut, Ttve cakes of mixed wheat, mahva, 
and grant flour, and, on a plalo qf white enamel, five supsm 
(betelnut), five diya* with five wicks which are lighted. 

( 29 ) The Siiigphalya clan (from ilpras) worships Kenfca mata in 
the motiilj of Chhflil. A black he-goat is sacrificed to the <f«?f 
under a hand-print made with a mixture of rice-water and vermilion! 
The offering consists of fourteen purts of a mixture of wheat, tnahua, 
and gram flour, with chhira. A black cock is sacrificed lo Bhaini deal 

(30) The Jfafutpa clan (from Rajora) worships Chawanda mate; 
under the hand print on the wall a black hn-goai is sacrificed, together 
with nn offering of five piles of nine cakes each, five %atf and khir. 
A coconut too is offered. 

(31) The Gauiya clan comes from Siikrai and worships Cha- 
wanda winfa. A plate, containing gram, two pounds of wheat, a paw, 
& cake, and a diya, is moved up and down before the hand-print on 
the wall, No goat is sacrificed. 

It is noteworthy that the Bhils too have a clan named Gaolia, 
after the creeper gaola (0. E. LUaiuj: op. dt p. 162), 

(32) The Ckichla clan (from Vosalal near Khargone) worships 
So dm mute. An offering is made to the mala at seven puna of mixed 
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wheat and gram flour, pur, and rnahua fruits. Only one iiya is 
burned in honour of the goddess. 

(35) Tlie Oaikiwar clan is at home in Tukathai (near Dhertalai 
in Berar), Tlie don members worship Dhagoli mala with an offering 
<>f itE'on siMi'orf fpiiranpuri), seven if ore (nf iirarf pulse), nine 
wheat cakes, two diyas, a coconut, a supari, and a double paisa 
(6 pais), 

(34) The Auchat dan (from Ajjanti, north of Khandwa) 
worships Cbawanda wiafa on the 9th day after Dasabra. An offering 
is mode every year of nine cakes and nine diyas in which oil la 
burned. Alternatively a black lie-goal or a while buffalo calf (bharia 
(ola) is sacrificed with an offering of twenty-one pun>, twenty-one 
'tend cakes and five diyas in wliich ghi is burned. The sacrifice is 
performed in the house. 

t,ii) | fio Atutya clan [from Chhorai near Khargonc) worships 
Unkar Manekar. a male deity (Malmdeo); but no ruafa. In the 
month of Chhair the members of this clan go and beg from nine 
Bnlahi houses. Whatever they receive, is mixed with ihe bread which 
52- m nine 01 Qit >p cakes each. Two dipaks (lamps) are 

(36) The Wankara clan comes from Met ha ul (Holkar State). 
I ho offering to the clan-goddess Renka mata consisla of a eoc-omiL 
khtr. IB bread cakes, two diyas, and 18 ptirfs of wheat, gram, and 
mahua flour. 

(oi’k 1 he fringwat clan from Tupapahar (near Burhanpur) 
worships Siwai (nr Diwui) mate on Dmahra itwmi ( 9 ib day after 
ira). The offering consist 3 of five plica of nine purts oach, two 
i itta* iiiv placed on each qf four piles of cakes, one dijja onhr on 
1J10 mm pile. 

The Bhlb Ti ) too have a clan Kingwal, named after the god 
'ingHju who Is said to live under the imli tree (Tamarindux indten) 
or under the thuwar shrub (Euphorbia carinate)* 

The Bnlahi hh&t maintain^ that the above mentioned clans are 
genuine Balahi dan*. The ancestors of these clans are descended 
from Ifaribans, the mythical founder of the caste. 

The following dans claim descent from one of the high-caste 
prisoners who escaped from the jail by turning Bala hi Ln the time of 
Ganga. or other high-caste men who in the course of time were out¬ 
ers ted by their caste del lows and joined the Bnlahi community. 

(1) One of the prisoners who followed Gnnga p she Eulahi t was a 
Rajput 0 ! the city of Choral. His dan name was Hirwa* The members 


*) C. E. Luaru: op r dt, p. IBS. 
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of IhU clan worship Ghognalh dec as Iheir clan god and Gubral 
(which means: the owl) as iheir clan main. 

At Dusahra and on the fourteenth day of the month of Chhnit 
an offering is performed in honour of Gnbrai mala. Before the 
sacrifice takes place, all dan members bathe and change their clothes. 
The whole house is cleaned and its walls canted with fresh cattle- 
dung. All dirty clothes and blankets are removed from the house and 
the rooms sprinkled with cow's urine. 

Then all clan members awaU an owl-call The Balahia claim 
that hitherto the Hirwa clansmen have never waited in vain for owl 
call on this partieiilar day. As soon ns the owl is heard the offering 
is made ill the same manner oh in the Koch la dan. & hand-print is 
made on the wall, and before this hand-print wheat cakes are offered 
and lamps lighted. 

The worship of the owl is based on an event which tradition 
relates as follows: Once a K&Jput farmer and Iris wife wetil to their 
field to sow. The woman wild had u small baby took it with her and 
laid it on the ground near iheir place work. In tho evening the 
woman returned to prepare the dinner and left her baby in the field 
thinking that her husband would bring it homo* When her husband 
finished his work i he too went homo without it, thinking that his 
wife had taken it home. When it was discovered that the child hud 
been left in the field, a prey to wild animals, husband and wife ran 
hack to their field, greatly fearing that iheir child had been killed 
by a straying animal. They were overjoyed to find the child unhar¬ 
med and protected by an owL 

The owl returned the child to its mother, but requested in return 
the woman's bodice {choti}* Tills event \b supposed to have happened 
near Choli Mahesliwnr, a village in the Nerbuddn valley which is 
still in existence. 

Since that time the farmer, and after his death his sons and 
their descendant, have worshipped Gnbrai mata as thoir clan god- 
dess. The women of the clan are not allowed to purchase bodices for 
their own use. They believe that any woman of the clan who bought 
a bodice for herself, would get a sickness of the breast. The Hirwa 
women consequently only wear bodices which have been purchased 
by women of other clans and presented to them as a gift Members 
of the dan are nut allowed to kill an owl + On the day of worship of 
the dan mala the Hirwa clansmen often invite the bkai to bring his 
register in which the Balulii clans are noted down. They worship 
the clan register, and afterwards invite the frhnf to a meal which is 
specially prepared for him, for he cannot be invited to partake of the 
sacrificial meal which later on all the dan members will Sake. 
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(2) Another Raj pul who had turned Baluhi at the time of Gamga 
was the ancestor of (he clan Kanerya f so called because his home 
village was Kannurgarb* This dan worships Chhappan deo as dan 
god + and Dugai mata as clan goddess. 

Chhappan d#Q is worshipped on the wedding day of a boy of the 
dan. Tlio sacrifice of a goat is performed at the centre post of the 
marriage boolh before the Image of Chhappan dee* The pujuri 
(offering priest) is a respected member of the dan in whose keeping 
is the imago of ihe god. At present the image of the god is in 
possession of the kotwal (village watchman) of Pandhaua who lakes 
it to every dan mender's marriage. This figure of Chhappan d&o 
represents the god in human form riding on a hull (probably Shiva 
on the bull Nandia) 71 ). The figure of the god es of brass, while (hut 
of the hull is of at duo. The kotical keeps his treasure safely hidden 
in a bug when the marriage season has passed- 

Tho sacrifice to Chhappan d$o takes place on the evening after 
the building of tho marriage booth. It® ritual la as follows: A goat 
is sacrificed before the centre post of the marriage booth, the pujari 
cut* off the bend of the goat and lays it down before the post. The 
goat is skinned mid the bones removed- Later on, the head may be 
taken home by the pujarL cooked and eaten. Or it is buried with the 
skin and the bones under the centre post. The meat is prepared and 
boiled by men of the dan. Women and children are not permitted to 
attend the function: they have to leave ibo house and on this night 
must even sleep elsewhere. Only married ot widowed male members 
of (he clan art? allowed to take part in the banquet. Xu elan member 
who once had been cupelled from the caste for some reason is 
allowed in eat of the sacred meat, nor are unmarried boys, If such u 
person, be he man or boy, should taste of the snmficiai meal, the 
Bukilim believe that lie would meet with some great misfortune* 
blindness, even death. 

As soon aa the banquet is over, the remains of the meal are 
buried in the ground before the centre post of the wedding booth. 
Nothing may be given to outsiders* 


Tl ) B t V, Russ ELI, writes that Clihappan dro la a wry curious deity 
who is worshipped by a tnnn when Ms wife has run away, (Chhappan, 
or fUtj-ofx* is taken to represent die largest number of places to which 
-he may have gone) and he prays dial she inny not have fled to any of 
Uik& hut to her mother's house T Parents who have lost thrir children ohm 
worship him m the hope of finding them." (Central Provinces District 
GaMtlBcsr: Nimnr District: Vol A, Allahabad ISOS, p, 59.) — However, 
the Bulahls? of the Ntmar know nothing of this egtplnimtlon of the god's 
name and were greatly amused when 1 told them what Russell hod written. 
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In one group of the Kaneryn clan the men are never allowed to 
eat goafs meat except on the occasion of this sacrifice at a wedding. 
In ihe other group the men may cat goal’s meat once they have 
gone through the marriage ceremonies and partaken of the sacrificial 
menh The women and girls of the clan are not prohibited from eating 
goat s meat whenever it Is offered them. The two groups of the 
Kan cry a clan* the one which never eats goat's meat except on the 
day of warship of Clihrtppna deo and the other group which may 
eat goat's meat alter marriage, are considered two different clans 
which are allowed to intermarry. 

The origin of fhis rite is related as follows; The wife of the 
ancestor of the dan remained childless for u long time. At last her 
husband vowed that he would sacrifice a goal to Chhappan tfeo If 
ho had a son, and that he would not lasEo goat’s meat again until 
the 8ny of bis son T a marriage. The god granted his prayer and a boo 
was born. Since that time the Kancrya do ns men cat goat's meat only 
on the wedding day of a member of the clan when a goat Is sacrificed 
to Chhappan dco* Subsequently a part of the dan found this prohi¬ 
bition too severe and allowed the eating of goat's meat alter marriage. 

It is a custom among all castes of the Nimar that, whenever the 
sacrifice of a goat or cock is promised, no meal of that particular 
animal may be eaten till the vow is fulfilled. That ig perhaps the 
reason why a boy may not eat goat** meat until the day of his mar¬ 
riage when the sacrifice to Chhappan dec is performed for him. Other 
clansmen are more severe: they never laste goats meal except at the 
sacrifice. 

&} NUf® is the name of a clan whoso ancestor was a Thakur or 
Handled (important landlord) of Nilyigarh, The datfa mala is Kcnka 
devi. A goat is sacrificed and an offering made in honour of iSie 
clan goddess in the customary form. 

(4) Another clan is called Saurian. The ancestor of the dan was 
a Kunh] (agricultural caste) of Jamkothn (possibly Jam ghat near 
Mhow). The clan's goddess is Chawanda main who is worshipped 
by the clan in the usual manner. 

(5) Fuar is the clan name of a former Bhtrain (fihihila) of 
Suklai. The rriflfa of the clan is called IjaL No goal is sacrificed to 
her; and the offering consists simply of a mixture of boiled and raw 
rice and pH burned before the usual hand-print on the wall. The 
diya (sacrificial lamp) consists of a ball of raw and boiled rice, the 
wick in the lamp (a cotton thread) is Jed with oil The lamp must 
be lighted with a burning cow-dung cake, 

(6) The clan KfwrAiya was founded by a Thakur from Kukdhar. 
The clan's mala is Chaw and a, She ia worshipped in the month of 
Kunr with the sacrifice of a goaf before n hand print on the wail. 
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The members of Oils dan have to observe the same restrictions 
ns all worshippers of Ch a wanda doviz they are not allowed to wear 
clothes of yellow colour* they may not adorn themselves with golden 
nose-rings, or little brass bells, and they may not build day 
hearths fditiWta). 

(7) The ancestor of the clan Dhaksya was a Kadii from Nan- 
dans. The clan’s mother is Renka mafu. This mala is worshipped 
especially at Sirsnod [near Khaudwa) where a Bala hi is in posses¬ 
sion of a brass image of the goddess. At Bhamgarb, about ten miles 
east of Ehandwa, the mala is venerated in die form of a stone. At Sir- 
soud and at E-ham garh die members of the Dhaksya dan faithfully 
worst]Ip their mala every year, but in other villages the worship of 
the mata is no longer performed regularly + 

The Dhaksya elan performs die worship of She mala in the 
following manner: Seven diyas are prepared of a mixture of wheat 
flour and water. These diya* are placed in a line on the floor of the 
main room. Behind each dtya is placed in dough the figure of a 
god. The seven figures 72 } represent the seven brothers of Henka wota 
whoso names arc: Bhairu, BMIat, Rahut, Gnnufi (or Gaimjwanys)* 
Dothiaamar and Gundal 75 ). These seven RnhuU are also worshipp-od 
at Mortakka* a town on the bank of the Norbudda river where a 
stone image of the seven brothers is found. QundaTs wife is called 
Kajar Rani. 

The head of the family puts two cotton iliro&tta into each of the 
seven diytis which are filled with oiL The threads are dipped into tho 
oil in such a way that She four ends hang out over the brim of the diy a. 
Then the head of the family places a wheat bread, fried in oil + beside 
each figure, and pours boiled rice on each bread, A crumb of sugar 
nr £ur% a date ffeftarik), almond (badam) 7 singora, taung, itaiehi, are 
added to the dish, Now the figure of Renta mat# is formed of a 
dough of wheat flour, and placed behind the dough [mages of the 
mata'a brothers. Pieces of doth are put on the mtUa and her brothers, 
Btarliko ornaments lor the forehead (peruaf ki tikli) and gauf ke 
bichhe (toe ring?) are presented to her- 

The women and girls of Else clan are not allowed to buy clothes 
for themselves of Ehe same colour as the mata'x garment, nor any 
such ornaments os it is customary to offer hor + But the women may 
wear these clothes and ornaments if they are presumed to them by 
member? of another chin. If a woman of the Dhaksya clan wants to 
wear clothes of this colour or such ornaments, she will beg a few 
coins from a friend and add to this gift a^ much money as ts needed 


n ) The planets? 

*■) My informant did not remember the name of the seventh. 
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for the purchases of iho desired article. Then she will ask a member 
ol another clan to buy II for her. 

{$) The Pk&rkalya dan was founded by a Jadam f rom Farrabad 
The dan’s mat a is Cha wanda dm' who is worshipped with an 
offering of nine diya* prepared from a mixture of wheat and mahua 
flour. A gnat is sacrificed and bread made of mahua and wheat 
flour is eaten at the sacrificial meal. 

(9) Even a Brahman from Jodhpur became a Balnhi: his clan is 
called Bandpa . Members of this ckn live at Sirsood and Pandhaua. 
They still worship their clan mala Chawanda of whom they for* 
merjy had a brass image. But the precious image of the goddess was 
lost in the Apnn river near Songir^ when a Bain hi carrying the 
Image tried to cross the river id the rainy season and was drowned. 
The Bandy a clansmen do not sacrifice a goal at the worship of their 
mala. 

(10J The Nfrgurya dan too is of Rajput origin. Their original 
home village was Eatla, Their clan mate is BijusanL The members 
of ibis clan are not allowed in buy gold ornaments or gold coins, 
nor should they touch ihe Nirgurya plant of which they bear Hie 
name, 

(11) The Kahytn dan (from Nandiim) was founded by a Kuuhi. 
The clan members worship Kalmn main. On the day of worship they 
sacrifice a black or white coek, and offer a coconut panchkaka in a 
diminutive hut (mandap) which Is erected under a Kalum tree 
{Commlvulua repms). The roof of the mmdap consists of a wheat 
cake. No dipa is burned. 

{12} Use Phazpa clan claims descent from a Rajput, and comes 
from Kntgharn near Handhnta (on Ihe Nerbudda). The clan is culled 
atter an ancestor who was hanged tor some crime. The elan mem¬ 
bers worship Renku mat# wish She encrifke of a goal, and an 
offering of wheat cakes and nine mran (laddu f a kind of wheat cake, 
baked in sugar and ghi). 

(IS) The Iugia clan [from Hfiramnar) is descended from a 
Gnjar who killed a doe and ate its meat. For this deed he was 
put out of caste by his enale^f allows, The dan worships Haiku matot* 
with a goat sacrifice and an offering of nine wheat pom, to which 
mahua and gram flour is added* Five dip as are burned, 

(14) The Phnlpagar clan (from 3thon in Molkar Slate) was 
founded by an outcast Mali. The clan members worship Chawandu 
main on Dasahra uaitmi. Only a coconut is offered. No handprint 
is made on the wall, nor Is anything else offered or sacrificed to the 
goddess. 

(la) The Kalrya clan hails from Fipalkotha near Singaji- the 
clan's founder was a Rajput The clan worships Rasa in rfert in 
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the month of Mangsi (January— February). Twenty on* puris and 
os many digas are offered, with parccAkoku and camphor. No hand¬ 
print b made on the wall however, nor is a goal sacrificed. 

(16) The NUawadya clan (from Malsawa) has a Kachl ancestor. 
The clansmen worship Mungali nulla. The ritual of worship is as 
follows: A bundle of i horns is brought into the house, a black cloth 
Is spread on it- Then husband and wife lay their hands on the cloth 
nnd a mixture of rice, sugar, gur, and ghi Is poured on their hands. 

The cion members ore not allowed to refuse to eat a dish which 
has been spoiled by bad cooking, by excessivo use of salt etc. 
Therefore tho elan is called: nisavadya (no taste), 

(17) The Tiparga clan is from Berar and is descended from a 
XunbL The clap worships Renta nmta on Dasahra naurrci A red 
sheet is spread on the floor and live email earthen pots (gkafa) are 
placed on it, also five day diwanis (lamps). The wicks are fed with 
sweet oil The offering consists of twenty-one pima, panehkoha, and 
a coconut. 

(18) The Rathor clan (from Chirmati near Dhertaloi in the Tapti 
valley) is descended from a Ranti family. Many members of the clan 
live at present al Rujgarh, east of Khundwa, The clan dsvi is called 
Chaw alula. She is worshipped on Dasnhra nauirn\ At the ceremony 
the clan members dress in white; they offer seventeen puris, seven¬ 
teen diya& f seventeen panchkokas f five coconuts, one kut kn naryat 
(eocomit of a specific kind). Raw rice grains and phi arc poured 
into the sacrifice I fire. 

(10) The that's clan is allied Hanritnantya, Ills ancestors 1 home 
village was Chirakhund near Jaswari (sis inilea from Kliundwa). 
The dan worships Anjum, the mother of Hamunan* The mata is 
worshipped by the head of the family on Da-snhra naumi at dawn. 
The men are dressed in white dhofltf and shirts during die ceremony. 
The offering consist of nine piles of nine puri$ each, nine dlyas 
filled with ghi, nine pur^zir* (a cake prepared from wheat flour* oil* 
and burned gnr or sugar), nine coconuts and nine 

The sacrifice I meal is i Liken by all clan member!!, the leaving- of 
the meal are buried under the floor. The offering is performed every 
year Eind has so fur never been omitted by ihe that. 

(20) Tho Chan ha ii clan is also of Rajput origin. The origin of 
the Baluhi branch of the clan Is as follows: Many years ago some 
Chanhan Rajputs went burning. Towards evening when it began to 
get dark they spotted a deer nnd shot it. When they approached their 
kill, they found to their consternation that they had shat a cow. The 
unlucky hunters were expelled from the caste and forced in become 
Batnhid* Chziuhnn clansmen do not eat tlm meat of the wild boar 
though other Ralahis, and generally even the Rajputs, eat pork. 
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(21) The Stnmya dan la another dan of Rajput origin. TJie 
legend relates that ones when three Rajput brothers went hunting 
the youngest brolher shot a cow which lie mistook for a deer. When 
the hunters discovered what had happened, they forced their un¬ 
fortunate brother to skin the cow and to eat some of the meat. Then 
they expelled him from the casts. The man married a Balahi girl and 
his children became Bala tils who skin dead cattle and eat beef. 

(22) The Salty* clan is another clan that claims a Rajput founder. 
Tito origin of this clan is related as follows: The jungle near a 
Rajput village went up in flames. A calf was caught in the firs and 
perished though the carcass wasn’t wholly burnt in the flames. 
Rajputs of the nearby village came and found the body well roasted! 
Thinking that it was a deer that had come to harm in the con¬ 
flagration, they cut it into pieces and ate the meat. After a while 
however they found unmistakable signs that instead of the meat of 
a deer they had eaten that of a cow! The men were expelled Trom 
their caste and turned Bala his. 

(23) The Va*al)/a clan was founded by a Kunbi who became 
a Balalil fifty generations ago, Before a boy of this elan takes hie 
wife into his house, the two must first make a pilgrimage to the 
rlnn nwta nt Khirgaou, \tisalya is the name of the home milage of 
the ancestor of the clan, 

(21) I he ancestors of the I'nnnstiijal clan were Ahirs**). 
Members of this elan are not allowed to sit in the shade of the 
Banyan tree, nor are they permuted to cut it down or to burn its 
wood, No members of the clan may use Banyan leaves as eattmr- 
plates. 

The Varmandal clansmen worship Gnnesh or the Mata on the 
occasion of a marriage, on the day of the fcaidf anointment. 

'Hie founders of the dan belonged originally to the Abir caste. 
The hills near Asirgarh were their home. During the siege of 
Asirgnrh (the exact date of which isn’t known) the Abir* inside 
the fort suffered from lack of fond and in their extremity were 
forced to eat beef. When afterwards tins lapse became known, these 
Ahirs Inst their caste and had to join the Ltuhhi caste. 

The clan god of the Varmandal is Aasar whose image is vener¬ 
ated on the hill ol Asirgarh, The god is worshipped by sacrificing 
a gout. While the clan Still belonged to the Ahir caste, its members 
were accustomed to sacrifice an unmarried hoy to the clan god. 
Though human sacrifices had long been prohibited by government, 
the Varmandal continued to perform human sacrifices. But once 

var means fietu rtiipioaa; mdhrfuf is the circuit of a tr«, or the 
place which is shaded by the tree when in leaf, i, e. it* widest circuit 
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when they were carrying a boy hidden in a basket lo their place of 
worship, they met a high official who asked them what was in the 
basket. They replied: "A goat/ r But the official was suspicious and 
ordered them to open (he basket. To their surprise the boy had 
really turned into a goal! Since that time the Varraandal have 
abandoned human sacriflees and sacrifice a goat in honour of their 
clan goth a story which is repeatedly related to explain why human 
sacrifices were abandoned. 

There are other Lhilahl clams of whose origin or ritual of 
worship nothing is know n, For instance: Ruporil, Thitmk r Khak&ya, 
Jhiranyu t Dhiicdharagya , IWm* Si£ofa f B ha gory a (which means 
traitor). There is also a Balahi clan, called Bamanya. The same clan 
is also found among the Bhils* The name comes "from Bamnat, n 
village in Gupralh. They worship the tiger" 11 ). Other Balalii clans 
arc: Bhilang, Kasiia r NUkhmnd, Kanjriya* 

Chapter XXI 

Cults of the Mother Goddesses 
fl) Cult of the Dhaj main 

While we get a faint inkling of the original Balaht religion 
from the quaint ritual oF iheir clan god worship, the Mother cults 
nf the Balahis give us a still dearer idea of its old structure. Though 
also the Hindus and aboriginal tribes of the district worship the 
t natas, Lhe Bal&his do It in a special manner and by a ritual which 
is unknown to other castes. 

There are, however, different forms of the Mother cull us 
practiced by the Bslahlg. Each group of worshippers has its own 
ritual and claims primacy over the other groups* 

The most solemn and probably oldest form of Mother cult seems 
to be the cult of the socalled Dhaj mate 74 ). 

The obligation of the Balahis to the annual performance of tho 
worship of the Dhaj mata is explained by them in a myth which 
relates the origin of this cult as follows: 

The demon king Havana had kidnapped Sits, the lovely wife of 
Rama, lie brought her to Lanka and placed her in custody of Sur&sa, 
the daughter of the Rnkshas Dhnulagir and the mother of the Nagaa* 
with orders to devour anybody trying to rescue his fair captive. 
Snrasa sat down at the only gate of Lanka, ready to pounce upon 

u ) C. F. Luasu: op. cit p. 162. 

71 ) Ttu? namu DJiaj tuny be a derivative form of dfairti, she earth, but 
mare probably el the Sanskrit word dhraj, which means a pole or a 
IlBg-Bt&ff. 
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any daring rescuer of the faithful wife of Rama. When Hanuman, 
the monkey god, arrived at Lanka on bis search for Siia. he met 
Suresa at the gate of Lanka. The Rakshas barred bis entrance into 
the town. Hanuman attempted to frighten her by enlarging his bulk 
to the shape of a giant, tint .Surasu opened her jaws so wide that 
they reached heaven and the nether world. At once the cunning 
monkey god changed himself into a squirrel, leapt into tho gaping 
month of the female demon and quickly slipped out by her ear 
Assuming again the shape of a giant be turned round and slew 
Surusn. He cut the body into pieces and scattered her bones all 
over the world. A part of her spine fell down at tho fool of Mahudeo, 
in the Satpura mountains, while another part touched ground at 
Lanka where the formidable Surasu revived. 

3urasa recovered all the scattered parts of her body except that 
part of her back bone which had fallen at the foot of Mabadeo. 
When Surosa asked Mabadeo to return the bone to her, ho replied 
that he knew nothing about it. After that Surasa called four Hakim, 
dressed them in red dancing garments and gave them two drums 
and a brass-plotc. Thus attired Surasa sent the Balahia out to search 
everywhere for the missing part of her spine. The Bakins went ou 
their way. two of them dancing and drumming, one beating his 
fingers on ihe brass-pkle to the rhythm of the drums, the fourth 
carrying the part uf tho riukshas spine that had been found at Lanka 
The search parly went on pilgrimage to the hill of Mabadeo in the 
Sotpuraa. convinced that the other half of Surasa's back bone was 
hidden there. On the way the dancers sang: “Dhunddlaf Dhutidaln! 
{Search, search!)", while the man who beat the rhythm on the brass 
plate with the fingers of his right baud sang: “Paragayo, khogaijo! 
Ab nahi milega! (It is lost, and will never be found again!)" But 
the Balulus were quite unsuccessful, they never found the missing 
part of the spine. This is the reason why they have ta go out every 
year on pilgrimage to the Mabadeo hill in ihe Salpuras till the 
spine is found. 

The port of Surasa a bock-hone that is in the hands of the Balnhl 
dancers on their pilgrimage, is represented by a bamboo pole some 
1G feet long. It Is called the Dhaj-Mata. An iron bar about a foot 
in length is attached to the bottom of the pole. It has the form of 
a spear-head, or, more exactly, of a primitive plough share, It Is 
most probably the imago of the latter, for it is called Jrwsfa which 
is the local term for the spear-hen ded plough-share, peculiar to the 
country. This sacred pole is kept in the house not of a Balahi, hut 
of a mondial (chief) of the Bharurt Ahir cask, at Khandwa. Nobody 
knows how and when the Dhaj-matu came into bis possession. The 
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Balahte believe tlial this g acred bamboo pole Is very old and im¬ 
perishable, (It is Id fad almost black with age.) 

Some years ago, they relate, a fire broke out in the bouse of 
the mandloi where the Dhaj-Mata pole La kept. A rescue was im¬ 
possible. Suddenly the Dhsj-Muta was seen lifted up by invisible 
hands and placed high on a tree out of danger. 

Nobody is allowed to touch the sacred bamboo except the Bbagate 
(the dancing worshippers of the Mata) on pilgrimage. The 
sacred pole itself should, not touch the bare ground, but is kepi high 
up close to the roof on the rafter. There it reste throughout the 
year except for the 30 days of the pilgrimage which ends at a shrine 
of Mahadeo- The Bhngats (devotees) are members of special families, 
whose privilege it is to officiate as priests at the Dliaj-mata worship. 
They are nil Balahis and their office is bereditniy. No member of 
another caste may Lake any active part in the worship, 

A bum three weeks before Shiva rain, the great feast of Mahadeo 
in the Hindu month of Phagun (February)* the Bhngate of a few 
villages around Khantiwa. as Bar a-A war, Nagthun* Borgaon. and 
Bhmikhera, assemble at the bouse of the Bharuri Ahir at Khandwa. 
They inform him that the time for the pilgrim a go is near and select 
from their number those that will take part. The Gouli (Ahir) 
promises to pay each Bb&gat ten to twelve rupees and to leave them 
all the offerings in kind, but he claims all the offerings which are 
made to the Bhagats in cash. 

The thirty days' programme Is busy. In fifteen days the Bbagate 
have to visit on their pilgrimage 3G5 villages. After that in another 
fortnight they carry the sacred bamboo pole up to the shrine of 
MahudcQ at Pachmarlii in the Satpura mountains. However, the 
pilgrimage to Paclimarhi is not performed every year* Sometimes 
a shrine of Mahadeo near Burhnnpur or on the Nerbudda River 
is visited. During all the days of pilgrimage the devotees must dance 
and sing continually without any break, day or night. They are 
not allowed lo stop for a mo mem on their pilgrimage through the 
villages till they have reached the shrine of Mahadeo. They take 
turns in their dancing, one part of the group sings and dances on, 
while the other Bhagntg meanwhile take a short rest After the 
pilgrimage the devotees of the Dhaj-mnta are usually so exhausted^ 
that some of them fall sick and even die from overstrain. But the 
Balahi Bhagnte consider this pilgrimage their most sacred privilege 
and duty which they must fulfil oven at the cost of heavy sacrifices. 

The Dhaj-m*t& is held in the highest esteem, even by Hindus, 
so much so that during the pilgrimage, they sometimes exempt the 
B ha gats from the rules of untouchabLUty and allow them to enter 
their houses. They even give them their own plates and vessels at 
meal time. 
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Before starting on their journey, on Magh Ciiatidas, nn initial 
sacrifice is made at the house of the mandloi. The puj'art (officiating 
priest) must be a young Balahi without stain. fault or scar on his 
body. They prefer to choose an unmarried youth {humcara) for the 
performance of this ceremony. It is generally very difficult to find 
a Balahi who is without o scar on hie body because of the CO IE IDO EL 
habit of burning the body with the milk of ffeuar, as a cure against 
fever or other diseases. But no member of the families, charged 
with the worship of the Dhaj-matn. will over apply this remedy 
for fear of getting scarred, if possible, a youth of those privileged 
families is selected for the honour of officiating at the sacrifice, 
but if no suitable young man is available within the circle of the 
chief worshippers, another Balahi boy whose body is faultless can 
ho chosen. He receives a handsome reward for the performance of 
the offering. 

On the day previous to the sacrifice the house of the Ahir 
receives a thorough cleaning and a coating of fresh cow-dung. 
When the sacrifice is to take place, the worshippers assemble before 
the house of the mondial at Ehandwa. The Daj-matn is placed in 
an upright position, the iron bar at the bottom, on a brick pedestal 
in tho centre of the main room of the bouse, leaning against a pillar. 
On the right side is an elevated scat (gaddi) from where (bo owner 
of the Dhaj-matn. attends the ceremony. When the pitjuri enters, 
doors and windows are carefully shut behind him, so that nobody 
can enter or peep through any chinks into the room. This secrecy, 
as well as the stress laid on the corporal integrity of the officiating 
pif/ari, seems to suggest that in former times a human sacrifice was 
made on this occasion. The Bolshie indeed admit that in ancient 
days a boy was sacrificed to the Dhoj-mula; tho victim of those 
days now seems to have taken the position of the officiating priest. 
Probably the role of the mandloi was less passive in those days! 

The young Balahi undresses and lakes a purifying bath. Then 
he removes the covering sheet from the sacred bamboo pole and 
washes if from top to bottom, after which he wraps It in a white 
cloth, si sty-five hath (cubits) long and about, one hnlh broad. This 
cloth must be woven by a Balahi, with as little use as possible of 
spinning utid weaving loo Is. That means that (he yarn must be 
spun by hand, and woven without a shuttle. After replacing the 
Dhaj-matn on the pedestal, the young Balahi performs the sacrifice 
which marks the beginning of the pilgrimage. He pours ghi and 
milk into a fire that bums In a small earthen vessel before the 
snored bamboo pole. Then he paints the iron bar with Ituiru, sendkiir. 
and ultaches a fifed (star-like ornament of gold-paper) to it. Ho 
worships the Dhaj-mata by touching with folded hands the ground 
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in front of h and then raking his hands to his foreheads After that 
he approaches the seat of the mandloi, applies kuku. sendhur, and 
lika first 1 o the throne of the G-auli + Ihen to the man's forehead. 
Then the Qauli himself rises and approaches the Dhnj-mata before 
which he makes his obeisance, bowing low and touching the floor 
with folded hands. 

After the sacrifice, the Bala hi pujari lifts the sacred bamboo 
pole from the pedestal and carries k into the opem In front of the 
house a huge crowd of worshippers has gathered who greet the 
Dhuj-mrita with shouts of “Makadw ki jair (Hail Mahadeof). A 
Bala hi musician blows the si tip while others beat their drums. As 
soon as the DhaJ-mata appears, her devotees begin to dance in front 
o| the Mata. The sacred bamboo is held an on upright position and 
must be carried aloft as long as the pilgrimage lasts, without ever 
touching the ground. 

The dress of the Bala hi Bhagnts Ls peculler: a red-coloured 
coat t reaching down to the ankles; two white scarfs* crossed at the 
back and in front, covered with tinsel and chips of mirror; a white 
and red turban, one end of which pusses under the chin; and. to 
cap all, a bunch of artificial flowers tucked into the folds of the 
turban. The drums of fhe Bhagals are carved out of one single piece 
of wood, in the shape of a sand-glass, with n narrow waist, and 
spanned at both aides with limrd'skins. The Balahis claim that this 
dancing dress is iheir own invention and is not borrowed from tiro 
Goods and Korkus of the Nimar who are decked out in similar attire 
when dancing. This may Ihj true, for the Bala his make their own 
dancing outfit, while the aboriginals of the district order their coats 
from a Hindu tailor. 

Everywhere the Bhagars are well received. On entering a village 
they proceed at once to the house of tile pat el. There everything is 
prepared for the reception of the Dhnj-muta, The pafef, and after 
him nil the other villagers* worship the Mala in the usual manner. 
Small offerings are mode to the sacred pole. Those of the devotees 
who are "off duty' sit down to a meal, while the celebration goes 
on. For all the time the dance must continue wilhout interruption. 
The offerings in kind are deposited with a trustworthy person, and 
will lie collected on the return journey. Sometimes they are sold in 
the next village. The Bhugals do not visit the Buluhi quarters but 
keep aloof from their cuslo fellows. If the village head-man is a 
Muslim, a wealthy Hindu instead will play host to the Dhaj-mals 
to oblaiu her blessing for house and field. 

Thus the Bhagats gn on from village lo village, dancing and 
drumming, Al first they are accompanied h y a crowd of worshippers 
and musicians, and pass through many prosperous villages- But 
Fnch i, Tht Children el Bui 17 
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gradually ibe crowd falls off, the procession enters the jtmgly region 
of tbo poor Korkus and Gouda. Alone, inxed to thu extremity of 
[lieir BtWaglh and endurance, the dancing Blmguts push on, over 
hills and rocks, across rivers and ravines, on to the sacred shrine 
of Mahadco at Pachmarhi. 

M aha den is [he nans of □ peak in the tSrdpura mountains. 1381 ft. 
high. A cave and shrine of the god Mnhsideo is found there; A stream 
cf clear cold water issues from a cleft close by. The arrival of the 
Blmgats coincides with the annual Shivaretri festival which altracls 
many pilgrims. 

The Dliaj -rnntii is immersed (tkanda korun, to cool) In the water 
of the cave. Then the Bhagats lift the top of their sacred pole out 
of the water, strip off the old eloih, and immediately wrap (be 
uncovered part into a new white cloth. This is done wilh i] l0 mo al 
scrupulous co re, hd that tin part may remain uncovered longer than 
necessary. After the "cooling" the clients of (he Bhnj-mam make 
an offering to Mahadeo and immediately start for home, This (into 
they take the Dhaj-inaia on their shoulders In a horizontal position, 
like a corpse mWjX The Mala is supposed to be dead after the 
immersion. The "other part of (he back-bone”, they were looking 
for. has m>i been found, eo the pilgrimage has to be repented the 
following year. On their journey, they may cither all take the same 
route, nr cl re some men are despatched to collect the deposited 
offerings while the main party returns hy (rain. 

The Dhaj rnata is returned without any ceremonies to (ha 
Eh&run Amr who deposits lier on the rafters under the rooL There 
she rests nnce in ore for another vear. 

There is another Bhaj-mata at Gliatakhcrl. about sis miles south 
of Pandhaim She ,s kept m the house of the landlord of this place, 
a Timkur. He gets all the cash offerings earned bv the Bhagats 
on their pilgrimage, but pays about Its. 10 to each of the Bhr.gats 
end loaves Ihetn all Use offerings in kind. * 

This mofo is not held in such o high esteem by the Hindus who 
consider her to bo only an image (niakatt) of [he true Dbaj-muta 
at Klmiidwa The Bhagats of this mat* visit only about 30 villages 
in the neighbourhood of GhatakherL Their bamboo pole is only half 
(he length of the sacred pole at Khamlwa, The Bhagats are not 
obliged to sing and dance day and night imiulerrupLodU but mnvinb 
U.rir r,,, « !«!.«» H. initial 

villages arc performed in the same manner us (hose of the mini¬ 
ma tn at Khandwa. 1 


These Bhflgata are not exempted from their uniouchabiliiv they 
must go to the Bala hi quarters for food and rest, as the Writ caste 
Hmdua refuse to entertain them in their own houses They are 
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called the chhot€ bhagai which means: the small Bhagats, whereas 
the BhagaEs of the Ehandwa Mata are called mukhye bhagat — iho 
main Bhagats. These Bhagats Loo belong exclusively so the Balahi 
casle, although the nwrier of the wtflta is a Thakur by caste. The 
Blmgata ol Ghatakheri are on pilgrimage for about a month, then 
they return to their village and hand over Lhe mafa Lo the Tbakur 
who deposits her under the roof of his house till the pilgrimage in 
the following year- 

(2) The Cult of Go pi Mali a raj 

The worship of the Dhaj-mnta is limited to the Ntinar and 
Hoshungnbnd districts of the Central Provinces, Bu' there exists 
a similar cult mining the Baht]Lit? of the Holkar Stale. Jis centre is 
at Mahomed pur, about JO miles west of Kharulwm Tho origin of 
this cult is related as follows: 

Many years ago a poor Bcilahi weaver sat in despair a! his 
weaving loom. Ho had not a mursel in his house to feed his 
hungry children. Facing starvation, he began to cry bitterly. After 
a while, when he looked up, he saw a strange incident. The wooden 
peg to which the warp of his loam was fastened to keep the threads 
straight for the crossing by the woof, begun slowly to grow and 
turned into a beautiful tree. In his excitement and wonder, the 
Balahl forgot all his troubles, ho rushed cm of bis house and called 
ihe whole village together. His casle^fellows came, saw the wonder- 
tree and came to the conclusion;, that this was evidently the work of 
Gopi Mahnra] (Mahodeo), It is said that the miraculous tree con 
still be .scon at Mahomedpur in the house of a Balahi K But it is now 
only a dry stump without branches, about 4 ft- high and a foot in 
diameter* 

The Bulnhis of Mahomed pur worship Gopi Mahariij with rites 
similar to those of the Dhaj-matn. As l hey cannot take the tree 
along on their pilgrimage, they take a bamboo pole instead* Every 
year, a month before Shfvaratrh the owner of the miraculous tree 
Bends some of hlo caste fellows into the forest to cut a long, straight, 
faultless bamboo pole* It co$le him nearly Ks, SO every year, as such 
0 bamboo is not easily found. 

The initial sacrifice in the house of the Balahi is similar to 
thus of the Dhay-nmtfi sit Khnndwa. The Bitagats. however, do not go 
to Fachmarhi, but to another shrine of Mahadeo on the Nerbudda 
river. They sink the bamboo pole in the river and return without it. 
It is only a sign and symbol of the wonder tree In the Baiabis 
house, representing Gopi Mabaraj (another name uf Mahadeo). As the 
sacred bamboo polo is not brought back to Ms homed pur, a now ono 
hn& to be cut every year + The Bhngat^ pilgrimage lasts about a 
month and U performed in the same manner ns at Ghafukheri. 

17* 
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(2) T li e Cult of the Rati mat a 

In n similar manner and by a similar ritual the Balahis worship 
Kali »iofo (the Col ton-.Mother). While the cult of the Dhaj mate is 
somewhat aristocratic and severe in lu ritual, the worship of the 
Kali »nafn is more congenial to the easy-going character of the Bala- 
his, Kati mala, the Cotton-Mother »), is worshipped mainly by the 
Kaita Ualalils, another sub-caste of the Salable, who live east and 
north of the habitat of the Nhunr Bala his. While in the Nimor Its 
cultivation seems a relatively recent introduction, cotton has been 
grown more intensively in tho country where Ilia Katia and Gon- 
1,0 riu Bala his arc at home. The worship of the Kati mala must have 
been brought into the Xlmar hy Kalin Babhis who have either 
settled down there or are in the habit of coining there yearly in great 
numbers at the beginning ul the monsoon for work. 

The mythical origin of the Kati-mats cult is related as follows: 

Kati-mata was the sister of Havana. the demon king of Lanka. 
Once on a Holt feast, after a quarrel with her brother. Kati went 
in her anger and distress to the place, where the Holi fire was 
burning, and threw herself into the flames. When Havana heard of 
this desperate action of his sister he rushed to the spot to rescue her. 
But alas, he came too bite. The fire had already' consumed the body 
of his sister to the bones, which Havana pulled out of the fire. But 
when Havana touched them the bones instantly turned into a bamboo 
stick and a branch of the Polos tree (flufea frondota). Havana gut 
angry and threw them away. He went home cursing, unable to 
restore hi* sister to life out of mere bamboo sticks. But a Baialii 
had watched the whole scene from afar. Now he cautiously 
approached and got hold of the two sticks. He suspected great magical 


"> Th " Kt ® matli *» ‘ad** i ^ Cotton-Mother, to prered by a custom 
current In the Punjab, related hy J. Q. Ftuzfiit: The Golden Bough> 
Spirits the Ccrn and of Ihn Wild, vol 1. p . m (London 1012). I[ B 
wmes: n ib* Punjab to (he of the Jumna, when (he cotton boles 

SrfiLPt S£ a 18 rf 1 10 M ** 1d W P 1 ^ *> 0 field, sprinkle 

1 * ltl * butter-milk and renter and then hind to it piece, of cotton taken 

from he other plants of the field. This selected plant J s called Sirdar or 
flbegaldat. that to "Mother-cotton" from b1 m fa. a name somrUa.es (riven 
to a large cotton-pod. and dai (far daiya) 'a mother' and after U k, k™ 
saluted, prayers are offered that the other plants miY resemble it in tho 
richness of ihoh produce. (H. M, KT.Lior: Supplemental glossary- of TcrmB 
used In North-western Provinces, edited by J, Bbamks (London 1SG3 1»54) ” 
The sarno cnatnm Is still in vogue in (he Nimor, hut the cotton plmt, 
which in tho Punjab is called Bhogaldai. is here called Kati mold It is 
ohrioudy tlm some mat* whose worship to performed by the NW B*J,h ia 
in llie abovB described muiRcr* 
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power hidden in these two mysterious sticks. And he was right. 
The next nighi Katl-mala appeared to him in a dream and told 
hinK “Why did yon pick up my bones? Now T that you have done 
sc, you ahull worship me hy a yearly sacrificed which she [hem 
Urngkl him to perforin. 

The Balahi woke up, and at once he got to work to fulfil the 
order of the dcri. He took liie two sticks, tied them crosswise and 
covered them with two pieces of red cloth. On the Upper end of 
the upright stick (of palaa wood) he tied the font hers of a peacock, 
representing the hair of the mats, On the joint of she two sticks he 
bung a necklace of coconuts (reminding one of she necklace of 
human sculls of the dreadful Kali). On either end of the eross- 
siick (of bamboo), which represents the arms of ihe muta N he put 
.Home bangles and arm-rings. The foot of the upright stick rests in a 
square piece of wood, U 10 ‘shoe' of the goddess. 

After (bat the Balahi inode a dancing dress, according to the 
design oF the Mata. It looks very picturesque and dues honour to the 
artistic talents of the goddess, A red-coloured coat reaching from the 
shoulders to thq ankles, with many pleats down from the waisk 
Over (be coat two scarfs, of white colour* covered all over with 
tinsel, pieces ol mirror and sewn with gaily coloured thread. The 
dancers wear them crossed on the uhes( and bjick^ They arc held hy 
a will to or red belt. The I urban consists of two long strips of white 
and red doth. One end of the turban-cloth hangs down over tlio 
shoulders, the other end is wrapped round the chin and tucked into 
ilie folds of the I urban, to keep it light during the dance* A bundle 
of artificial flowers in the folds of the turban* cheap embroidery 
and tassels hanging down from the belt* complete the dancers* dress. 
Every dancer carries a drum, carved from a solid block of wood 
and covered on cither end with a lizard skim The drum is about a 
loot long, with a narrow waist, broadening out towards both ends. 
It looks, as if the two halves of a coco nut-she 13 had been joined, 
with the open parts to the outside. The drum (tffioffri) is beaten with 
a thin stick. This is the outfit of the dancers, as designed by the 
goddess. 

Four men aro required for the worship of the Kali main: two 
Bb agate in the dancing dress, a third, usually an elderly man, who 
carries the image of the K&li-nmta* and a fourth one who beats the 
rhythm of the drums with She fingers of his right hand on a email 
brass plate thus accompanying the sound of the drums with its 
tingling. 

The beginning of (he Kali-maid cult does not coincide with the 
worship of the Dhaj-mala. It starts earlier, already on Kartlk 
Gyaras (the 11th day of tbe 8th Hindu month) and Ins Is for more than 
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three monEh ei. Hip worship q f the Eail-mata coincided with ilia 
cotton-picking reason. 

The owner of a Kali truth! image is nearly always a BalahiL 
The pujtxri is always a Bnlahi, arid in moat eases also the here¬ 
ditary owner of ihe image* While only two images of the Dhnj 
mofa arc found in the Nimar, the one ni Khnndwu in the house of the 
Ahlr and the olher at Ghatskhen (which latter is merely n replica 
of Ihe Dbaj mala at Khandwa), there esist quite a number of Kali 
mafa images. Each group of fifteen to twenty Tillages have a Kali 
mat a of their own. To some villages the image is kept in the bouse 
of a Tell or CSiumar But also in ihe=e rare caeca the Bhagate must 
always l>e italuhla. Only, since the owner of the image Is a Tell or 
Chum nr, the BbSgnt-i visit on the pilgrimage first of ah! the bouses of 
the Telia or Ch&mnrs. 

The worship of the Kafi-matn begins with the sacrifice of u 
black goal. The animal is brought before Lhe Knii-mutn who lied 
to the middle pillar of the house to keep her in nu upright position. 
Th# pujati cuts the throat of the victim, Its warm blood is sprinkled 
over the rrniht Image, then on the dancing dress of the Bhagai* and 
on all who attend the sacrifice. 

The Balahis admit that formerly instead of a goat a boy was 
sacrificed on that occasion. But once it happened that a Kuja arrived 
at the village juet at the moment of the sacrifice. The frightened 
Ealnhis, fearing severe punishment, turned a basket over the slaugh¬ 
tered hoy. The Raja, however, became suspicious and. seeing the 
basket, asked the Bala his? “What is under the basket?'" The BaLabia, 
never for u moment at a loss for an excuse, replied “The body of a 
goat. Giulia raj, which we have sacrificed to the EaU-mata!" The Raja 
ordered them to remove the basket from the body and lo! the boy's 
body had turned into a gonL Since that lime the Bhngat* offer a 
goat as a substitute for human sacrifice. 

The Balahis mninlnin that this custom of human sacrifice has 
not been abandoned altogether* bul is still performed now and then, 
although seldom and in greatest secrecy. They told me of an orphan 
boy who only a few years ago had disappeared without leaving a 
trace and was never seen again. The case was reported to Else police 
and the boy's relatives hud searched the whole Nimar district and 
the near llolknr State* but without success. The Bulahis wore con¬ 
vinced- that the boy had been kidnapped for human sacrifice. 

The goat is sacrificed in honour of Mnluideo. though lhe perfor¬ 
mance i* field before the Kati-mala, The worshipper* should iA MahadeQ 
Id fait** (Fraise to Mnhadeo) and assert that the sacrifice is offered for 
the glory of tfahudoo and in order to gain his blessing for family 
and field. After the gout is killed. Its head is cut off and laid down 
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bo I tire e ho Mata, Then the goat is skinned and all the bones are 
buried in the ground before the image- The meat is taken and boiled 
for the sacrificial meal. It is served with wheal bread. All the 
BhagaLg, bm also the other Bn In his of rbe village, partake of the 
meal, alter having worshipped the Mata with offerings of coconuts, 
kuku f and the other usual ingredients required for an 

offering. 

After the meal all the Baluhis get up. With shouts of ‘IfaJliKjfco 
ki Jaf one of the Baiahta takes up Hie Image of the Kmi-mala, while 
two other Bnlahis, dressed in the glaringly red Bhagat garments 
begin to sing, drum and dance, am! a fourth beats the rhythm with 
lii-s fingers on a brass plain. The two Bhagate always dance to¬ 
gether in a circle before the Ido). All their limbs are in constant 
motion, in rhythm to the beating of the drums and the tingling 
on I ho brass plate, It Is a wild dance, with shouts of MohfrdtQ ki jai 
at intervals, with incessant singing and drumming. Sometimes they 
stamp on the ground with their feet, then they whirl around in 
passionate rhythm, calming down for a moment but only to get 
breath for new jumps and leaps. Their wide, gaily coloured, plaited 
garments and white scarfs and belts flutter in the wind and servo 
to accentuate strongly their primitive dance. 

The dancing parly proceeds first lo the maliimar (land-lord) of 
the village. He, or in his absence the pafef (headman o( the village}* 

worships the Katbmata and offers coconuts, lemons* hdfdi (turmeric) 
anti sometimes grain. He applies Iruku and rfendhur to the Kall-mota 
and adores her, touching the ground before her and then his own 
forehead with joined hands. Then he gives a rupee or nl least half a 
rupee lo the Bhagats. During the performance a small oil lamp (tfij/a) 
burns before the Mala. Alter the pofri, the other villagers also come 
and worship, offering their gifts of kind mid coin to the Kati-mata. 
The offered coconuts are hung round [he neck nf the main, gifts of 
cloth are made lo cover her body, sometimes even silver-bangles arc 
presented lo adorn her. The goddess is held in high esteem among 
the Hindus of the Nimar who expect abundant blessings from her for 
their house and field. 

After the offering the patvt usually gives a banquet to the 
Bhagats. The dancers slop and sit down lo their meal But since 
they are not allowed to use the plates of the high-caste Hindus, the 
meal is served on big green leaves. After the meat the B ha gats sing 
and dance till dawn. Then they go to I fie Balnhl quarters for a 
well-earned rest. Late in the morning they get up, dress again and 
wander through the village, singing, dancing, and begging- They 
remain a few days in each village until the scarcity of offerings 
makes a change qf place advisable. Then they leave die village, but 
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not before they linvo made an offering to the so-called punch panrhi 
(five youths), n heap of five stones under a shady Tree, representing 
probably the five Pandavn brothers* 1 ), This offering i s made only 
on leaving the first village they visit qji their begging tour. 

The Shagals are on pilgrimage for about three months, till 
Shivaratn. Tim radius of their activity is. however, limited to about 
ten to fifteen surrounding villages. If they overstep their ‘Juris¬ 
diction- and beg in villages which belong to another group if 
If hagai?. it often leads to a fight between the rivals, ft happens, 
then, that the Bhagnts of two different Kali mala images lose iheir 
lemper to such an extent that they hem each other with the very 
slicks which limy* present for worship. 

A still fiercer hostility exists between iho worshippers of the 
Phaj mata and those of the Kali main. The Bhagale of the Kati 
I'cnffl usually leave the village at once and disappear when the long 
white pole of the Dhaj mala is carried into the village. But if they 
are surprised, Iho Bhagats of the Dhaj mata force them to dan re 
and <o slug before the Dhaj mate until they fall down from ex¬ 
haustion. Et is believed that in addition the followers of (be Kftti 
mote receive also all kinds of sickness, fever, dysentry, and vomiting. 
a?l a punishtnent if they venture to meet the Dhaj mata procession. 
The devotees of the Dhnj mata naturally resent the competition of 
the worshippers of the Kati mate, whereas the Bhagnts of the Kali 
mate assert that the Dhaj mate is no Balahi goddess, because the 
sacred bamboo pole is kept in the house of fin Aliir. 

Rut in spite of this fierce rivalry, there is ample reason to 
believe that these culls have all the same basic origin, For though 
the Bhagats of the three forms of mata worship disclaim any con¬ 
nection and relation with each other, the ritual of the cult? shows 
that they have many elements In common. The object of worship in 
all three cults is a bamboo stick, attached cither to an iron bar. or 
to it piece of wood of llie Palaa tree. The Bhagata’ dancing costumo 
and their dances are exactly the same in all three cult? Although 
the cult of the Kati mate begin? earlier, it comes to a close m the 
same time as the other cults. In all three forms of mata worship it is 
fertility of the fields and n good harvest which is implored, Also the 
mythological origin of the Dhaj mala cult is net very different from 
that of the Kuti mate cult; and in both myths the Balahm are given 
the order to collect the bones of the Mata far a future restoration 
to life. 


Tf) It must Ik? noted here that at I’acluuarhi too. there are five eaves 
near the shrine o( Mnhadeo, wh«e the Pandava brothers are said to have 
found shelter during their exile from their kingdom, 
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\i is difficult to explain the exact meaning and purpose of these 
™ile, and significance of the individual ceremonies* I do not 
venture to give nn explanation of my own, hut suggest thal these 
cults should be compared with simitar forms of mata worship 
current in other parts of India. For though in the Nirnar District 
only the Bnlahis are occupied in these cults, similar forms Lire not 
unknown in Bengal uni in the North of India. Already the ab¬ 
original Goads whose westernmost sub-groups reach the eastern 
parts of the Nuoar District p worship Marhni mala by similar rites. 
Unce a year the main, represented by a long bamboo pole, is carried 
hi erect position to a river™}* Also the Saiga of the Manila and 
Balaghal Districts practice it mala cult by carrying bumI joo poles, 
representing the goddess„ uround the villages and begging from the 
people **). 

A similar cult of a maia f called "The Old Lady' 1 (Bpri, or Mala, 
Mai 7 Tiwkurani etc.) Es found in pans of Bengal, Assam, Biliar 
and ChaSa Nagpur*)* 


Chapter XXII 
Magic and Superstition 

Tf]c Bn la ills live from earliest childhood in no atmosphere 
saturated with superstitious beliefs. Ignorant of the true driving 
factors in the realm of nature* they are inclined to see everywhere 
the manifestation of super-human mysterious powers. This tendency 
Is strongly nourished by wandering xadhtai. beggars, and professional 
entertainers who make it a source of income to fill the impressionable 
minds of the simple villagers with Hindu, and strange tribal, mytho¬ 
logy, Early the Bain his learn to accept all social and religious 
customs and usages of their caste as indisputable divine laws. If a 
Biilahl is inquisitive and inquires after the cause and meaning 
of natural phenomena, he Is dumb-founded with a mythological 
explanation which he is supposed to swallow implicitly in the name 
of religion. To question the truth of such explanations would be 
considered as a deplorable lack of religious spirit, 

No wonder* therefore, that the Bakins. in such a state of mind, 
suspect the machinations of super-human forces behind every striking 
event in their lives. By way of most intricate and curious magical 


™) Cf, W p Koffermi 3?ftlralimdi&clie Friiditkukeiiiriinn and ihre Be- 
7,n-hungen zur Tnduskultur^ "Geographies Helvetica"* 1, 1016, Heft 2, p r 170* 
n ) V, Elwinj The llaiga, London 193&, p* —60, 

Nanem aofj ah Ceauouri- CiiJH of the Old Lady* J- of lb A- S, B, 
toL V. No, 3, pp. 417—125. 
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devices (hey try to secure the help and favour of well-meaning 
spirits, and protection against the tricks and wiles of malignant 
goblins. Their whole life is a struggle with these illusive super¬ 
human beings. They are uncupturuble, wily, but very real and 
formidable forces. It is wise, in the opinion of the Be I ah is, to take 
them into account in all under! ok Luge in this life. 

(1) Omens and Forebodings 

The Bat ah in believe in many omens which strongly influence 
their every-day lives. Especially the occurences and eights of early 
morning ore believed to foreshadow the events of the day. 

When a Ftnlnhl sees a Brahman in the morning before anything 
else he believes that he will get nothing to eat for the whole day. 
On such a day he will undertake nothing important, in the conviction 

that it would be a failure. The Balahis call the Brahmans h<itj/a r_ 

bloodsucker. 

It la a bad omen (kharab sagun) to see a widow in the morning, 
but the sight of a married woman is auspicious. 

Meeting a woman or girl with a full water-pot on her head 
makes a day successful: a woman or girl going to the well with 
un empty pot, is so bad an omen that many a Balahi will turn 
round and go home in the belief that on this day nothing will turn 
out well. 

It is a bud omen to meet a funeral party. That is the reason 
why such a parly always leaves the village by the shortest route 
and avoids passing houses and people on the way to the graveyard. 
’Women and children should hide when a corpse is curried in the 
street. 

It is inauspicious to meet a noi early In the morning. 

If a deer crosses one’s way from the left to the right side, it is 
a good sign; but if il crosses from the right to the left, it is unlucky. 

A Balahi who meets a Teli (maker of oil) with a pot of oil 
believes that his work of the day will be accomplished but slowly 
and with difficulty, simitar to the Tells work who presses the oil 
by turning the heavy mill-stone slowly and with difficulty. 

It is n bad omen to meet early in the morning a Bator (Chennai), 
maker of baskets. 

It Is very unfortunate to luuk at an outcast halyar (cow-killer). 
Tu meet a barren woman, is also a bad omen. 

If a cal nr mongoose crosses one's way. it is n bud omen; but 
if one meets a dog or jackal, the day will bo prosperous. 

When a man's pnpri (turban) gets loose and falls off from Jiis 
head, the Balahi says: la ki f zxat gayi, girgayi! (He has lost his 
honour). 
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It Is a bad omen if n hoigi tpidgeon) sits down on a bouse 
ioof r especially if one of the family is sick. When a Balahl catches 
a hnlgi, he twista off its neck and (brows the head away. For the 
head of a kolgi is regarded as impure, not its body. There is no 
such prejudice against the head of a thicken — it is oaten with 
the body. 

It is a very bad omen if ti wild pidgenn enters the house of a 
HEikhi. The whole house must be cleaned and smeared with cow- 
dung. 

Sneezing brings had luck: If a Bala hi sneezes in the early 
morning, he will not undertake anything of importance on that day. 
If he sneezes at the time when be is about to begin sonic important 
work* he will postpone it for another day + 

Of the days of the week the Saturday is specially in auspicious. 
No important business should be started on such a day. Thursdays 
and Fridays, however, are auspicious and will bring luck. 

There are even certain numbers which are cun side red unlucky. 
The Bnkhis do not like to get their children married or to begin 
their married life in a year Hint ends in an even number. 

Things that by their form and shape, or by any oilier menial 
association are linked with unhappy events or articles used in mis¬ 
fortune are always considered bad omens. 

Thus Bukills do not sleep with their feet pointing northwards, 
because the body of a deceased te placed in ibis position In the grave. 

A young Balatai woman about to be married refused to accept 
the bright red veil that her bridegroom hod bought for her; ^be said 
that she would never dress in a garment of this colour since dead 
women wore buried in a red veil. 

Often, when several members of a family die within a short 
time, the house where the family lived is abandoned. Sometimes* 
after an epidemic, a whole village may be deserted by the super¬ 
stitious villagers. They may return to their old home after a year, 
if at all, but not without previously performing an offering to some 
deity, 

liiccuping is attributed to recollection by one's friends or 
relatives. To get rid of it, one has to repent the names of alt friends 
and relatives one remembers. As soon as the right name is called 
out, the hiccupiug will stop. 

The Balaltb believe that even the sex of a yet unborn child 
can be delected by certain devices. A sure way to ascertain the sex 
Of a child still in the mother's womb is the following: Two persons 
take a stem of the dongri grass (a dark-green kind with a (hick 
stem) at oither end. With (heir finger-nails they make an incision 
at both ends and then, gripping the end*, they rip ihe stem asunder 
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while they say: Bftika (the child's father) M atri InrJea home, ta 
palm; larki home, to mu aka! (If Bhika's wife will get a boy, a 
cradle. — if a girl, a muzzle!) 

The explanation of this device is that the Balahss believe that, 
if the fissures trunk" at either end of the stem do not meet, the stem 
resembles a cradle, nnd consequently a boy will be born. If the blade 
of grass is cut at both ends in such a way that the stem parts into 
two halves when the middle is reached, it looks like the muzzle of 
a bill lock, and consequently the birth of a girl is expected The 
performance is repeated three times. It three times tbc same result 
is achieved, the sex of the coming child is surely that which the 
experiment indicates. If the results are contradictory, the experiment 
is negative and must be repeated at some other time. 

If one asks the Balaliis why a stem of grass should resemble 
a cradle if the fissures do not meet in the middle, or why it looks 
like a muzzle if the fissures do meet; and why a cradle should indi¬ 
cate a boy. or n muzzle a girl, they simply shrug their shoulder and 
say that they do not know. They are not at all interested In finding 
n logical explanation for such experiments, 

(2) Charms 

If a person is down with fever and medicines arc of no avail, 
ti relative of the sick person goes lo the village shop nnd buys a 
coconut, fcufru, sendhur, incense sticks, and some other articles, 
required for on offering. Then he proceeds to a place outside the 
village where gokkru bushes grow in abundance. He stops before 
n bush and applies fciikK to its stem, at a spot near the root. Then 
he breaks the Coconut, and offers the other articles, as send bur, 
kapur, incense slicks, nnd venerates the spirit of the bush. After 
the offering he digs out a root of the bush, and cuts off a piece of 
it which he takes home. 

In the bouse Ihc women kindle a fire. The man pours sweet 
oil into Ihc flames. Then he ties a siring twisted out of a white and 
a red thread round the root. Holding the ends of the thread, lie 
gently swings the root over the fire till it is weli roasted, Then he 
ties it around the right ankle of the patient. The Hit la his believe 
that in most coses this tfmrm is sufficient to cure a patient. How¬ 
ever, if the charm should have its effect, the patient must abstain 
from eating urad ki dal (pulse of iirod) or any dish prepared 
with oil. 

Another charm is prepared in the following manner: A thread 
t* taken from the weaving loom. It is soaked in warm oil 
and then tied round the right ankle of the patient. The Bnlahis who 
by caste are weavers believe in the curative power of their loom. 
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When thf? fever ceases* but leaves the convalescent still weak 
and ailing, his relatives may cut a leek of hair from an old woman, 
plait it into a tress about six inches tong, tie a kauri shell to it 
and wind it around the right ankle of the patient. This charm is 
very common among the Balahia of the Nitonr. 

To cure stomach-ache a thread is tied around the big toes of the 
patient. Sometimes the thread is replaced by a silver-ring, or an irotv- 
ring. to provide a permanent preventive charm against stomach-ache. 

To frighten away evil spirits, iron is considered of great benefit. 
Often a sickle is pushed [□ between the strings of a sick-bed, with 
the edge downwards. Evil spirits are supposed to fear the cutting 
edge of the sickle. 

Sometimes the relatives of a paiiep; hide a horse-shoe under 
his blanket, or hang it on a string just above his head. 

Iron pieces yf all shapes, as knives, sickles, unite, horse shoes, 
have curative power and chase away malignant spirits. A woman 
after child-birth must always keep a sickle near her. 11 she leaves 
I ho house, she most carry ii oa her shoulder. 

The vertebrae of a snake, filed an a string and worn around 
the neck, are another preventive and curative charm against all kinds 
of diseases. 

The belief in the "evil eye" is very strong among the Bulaliis. 
Women, and even men t with unusually bright eyes and a piercing 
look are lrelieved to have the "evil eye 5 which causes children to 
get sick, and waste away, Bui also other persons may cast an evil 
eye" upon a person* if they look at an object with the feeling of 
desire, envy or hatred. Balahlfl do not like It if one admires their 
children's beauty or strength, for they suspect that such express tons 
of admiration are prompted by envy or jealousy. Especially a barren 
woman is not allowed to look at a baby, because her gaze will be 
full of desire and envy* 

The most popular charm against the 'evil eye" is lamp-black 
(kajal), which is smeared around the eyes of a child. Tins lamp- 
black te prepared an the following way: A small earthen pot (dty&, 
or diwani) is filled with titli oil, A cotton wick is snaked in the oil 
anr] lighted. Then a brass plate (prat) cleaned with ashes is held 
over the flame. The scut of the oil lamp blackens the bottom of the 
plate. A finger is dipped into the soot and the lamp-blade smeared 
around the eyes of the child exposed la the spell of the "evil eye'. 

Or a Sadhn or healer 1 is requested to apeak mantras (magic 
spells) over the child. 

Or again, the mother takes dust from rhe foot steps of the person 
who fa suspected of having cast the "evil eye 1 * The dust is roasted 
over a fire and then thrown away. 
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A barren woman ia often advised by u magician (tanra) to 
pul fire lo five or seven houses, nr hny-stacks. The excitement over 
tbe fire ia believed lo make & barren woman capable of conception, 

A safer me* hod is to offer coconuts tinder a sacred pi pal tree 
fFfru* nUgiasa), or to hong a miniature jmlang (bedstead) in ila 
branches, or to place it under the tree. 

Other sterile women try to get bold of a cloth which has been 
soiled by the menstrual blood of a woman who has already born 
children. They mi a tip of it r burn it and swallow the ashes. They 
believe that the fecundity of the other woman will pass over to them. 

There are some women who secretly obtain possession of the 
umbilical cord of a new-born baby and eat a piece of ft. The child* 
people think, must die but iis spirit will tic reborn in the barren 
woman who swallowed Us umbilical cord. 

Still others call a sadhu or barwa to pray and recite invocation* 
and mantras over them. 

Or they go to one of the famous temples along the Nerbudda 
river and sleep on its premises. This is sold to make them fertile, 

A magic cure of daily or tertiary malaria is the following; On 
an an spies oils day of the week, either a Sunday. Wednesday or 
Friday, a krtfftri bug is caught alive. Raw rice grainy and kuku are 
poured cm it. Then the bug is wrapped into a piece of black cloth 
and tied with a white thread. Then sweet oil Js poured on burning 
wood coals and the bug is roasted in the smoke of the burning oil 
Then it is tied around the ankle of the sick person. 

Then the patient must get up T leave the house and break 
a thorn from a dry thorn bush and throw it away. During the 
performance the sick person must keep silence. The bag containing 
the bug is kept on the ankle of the sick person till the string breaks 
and the bug falls off. Or a barwa Is culled to tear the string and 
lake off the bug. The E&lahis believe that the fever has pnased from 
the patient lo the bug. Only n man can prepare this charm. 

If a child dreams heavily or suddenly starts crying during the 
night, the Bnlahis believe that the spirit of the roof-beam of the 
house has frightened the baby, Its father gets up, rube kuku on 
the roof-beam and the door-post, then scrap® off the dust from the 
same spot * and cuts off n few chips of wood. The whole is roasted 
in the smoke of n dung-cake burning on a tile taken off the roof of 
the house. The chips of wood and the dust from the beam ate 
wrapped into a rag and tied with a string around the neck of the 
frightened child. 

Sometimes the scalp-lock of a sick person is cut off and offered 
to a certain dee or nwta. Or even all Lhc hair Is shaved off and 
offered up, as a substitute for the whole body. 
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A recipe for curing cats of their bad habit of catching chickens 
la: Take curd and mix it with fowl's dung (dunk lake much* else 
(he cat refuses to drink the curd!). Alter drinking curd prepared 
in such a manner no cat will ever touch a chicken! 

To procure a good voice In children, they are made to eat the 
flour pasle which is smeared on the drum ai the centre of the 
membrane to muffle the tune, ft may not taste well, hut it is effective. 

(3) Control of Demons 
(a) The Jankn* 1 ) 

If medicines, vows and supplications are of no avail, the Balahis 
are convinced that a certain deity or spirit has been offended and 
in revenge has sent this sickness. The fanka (medicine man) is railed 
In find out which god or mtita is responsible for the sickness and 
what offerings should ho performed, to placate the offended deity, 
The janka whom (he Balatifs consult belongs usually to their own 
caste, but they nre not prevented to consult a janka belonging to 
another caste; it is believed that Bhils< Goods, and NahnLa are 
experts in this art of healing* 

The fnnka enters the house and touches the feet of the patient 
with joined hands. This greeting is not meant for the pnlienh but 
for the dro or mala who by his (or her) presence in him is causing 
the disease. Then the janka feels with his left hand the pulse of the 
patient while with his right hand he pulls the fingers of the patient's 
hand. Each time he mumbles the name of n mats or dr o. The joints 
of the patient’s Angers crack while he la pulling them, and by the 
number of crackings the janka is supposed to find out which deo 
nr mala has caused the sickness and what offering is demanded for 
the cure of the patient. The usual demand is for eggs, chickens, or 
even n goat,, combined always with a number of coconuts and other 
good things. 

W hen ihe dro (or mala) responsible for the illness has hern 
found out. the patient Is brought to his (or her) shrine. The janka 
and some relatives accompany the patient to the place of worship. 
H however the patient is unable to walk, the janka and the relatives 
visit the god + s image alone. 

At the shrine the janka recites some mantras. The following 
mantra may serve as an example: Allah, Btemillah, Rahtman. Rahim, 


® 4 ) literally: 'the knowing one" 
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Kati, Maha Kali, Brahma ki tali, demon. hath te bajatpa tali. — 
Agar gch kaui xidtlh nahi kartga . la lerf ma ki nari kholcga! *) **) 

Then the ja»ka makes from six to seven knots in a red siring. 
After each knot he recites a mantra lidding some hearty curses 
(gali) at the end tus threats. Then an offering is made, fhe deity 
worshipped and the string lied around the neck, wrist. or arm of 
the patient A meal is served of which the janka and the relatives 
of the patient partake, while the patient himself is not allowed to 
touch any food served on this occasion. Also young women and 
children must keep away. The janka then asks for his fw, and 
receives two to four armas, very rarely a rupee. The money is 
placed on I lie nrft (brass piste) on which the offerings had been 
carried to the dec/ or nittfs. 

There are in every village such men and women who diagnose 
iho sickness of a patient in this manner as a matter of profession. 
Some success increases their reputation as accomplished janka 
enormously, while a failure does not diminish the trust of the people 
in their power. It is so easy to find an excuse or to bln use soma- 
budy or something else when a cure has failed. 

(b) The Barwa 

A hiiriPa is different from a janka. The barren claims to bo 
possessed by a bkui (superhuman spirit) In whose authority he acts 
and who speaks through him white n janka only uses some natural 
devices, as the finger-pull Jog. to find out the sickness and ha cum. 

Neither the vocation of the barwa nor that of the janka is here¬ 
ditary or limited to n certain caste or sex. Anyone, taking a fancy 
to the mysterious and gifted with a certain menial and 'psychical 
aptitude, may bo initiated by another wizard into the A U U& of the 
'Mark art. His future fame depends greatly on hie success in cures 
of the sick. 

The Baiahis believe that the barwa has to make an alliance 
with a certain bhul, 1. e. an evil spirit. The bkui will tell him the 
secrets nf the other wo rid; he will reveal which det>$ or mutax have 
to be worshipped and which offerings to be made to cure a sick 
person. Often, when a man wants to employ a iarwn for a cure, 
he asks him first, as a kind of test, to reveal him his awn thoughts. 

*) Translation: "A3ln.li. Bismiltoh. Rahemon Rahim, Kali. Groat Kali, 

Brahma's sister-in-law. with joined hands I pmy; Save! But it you don't 
euro the patient, 1 shall plane the private part of your mother!" The Bslahis 
say that such threats (flart) an essential for an efficient prayer, ihey show 
the urgency of the case) — Note the strange miring of Mohammedan and 
Hindu deities! 
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With the help of the bhui. it is believed, that the burtea is able to 
divine the other man's thoughts, 

Some barwas enjoy the service of n pir (Mohammedan spiritj 
Hho fulfils every whim and wish of the barwa to the letter* He is 
able to kill or burin any man In such a way tliai no suspicion falls 
on his master* He furnishes anything that the barwa may demand 
from him. 

fti return for his service the bhut demands a a oleum sacrifice 
from the barwa. every year at Dasahrn. If the barwa omits this 
BacrifieeH the bhut will certainly kill him. 

All Balahis admit that the serving spirit of a bones is an evil 
one intent on harming men* 

rhe torical whom I have had ihe opportunity to meet were 
mostly simple souls who themselves quite sincerely believed in their 
magical powers. The failure of an attempted cure could not shake 
their firm confidence in their awn abilit}". But I met also ei lew 
barwm who frankly admitted, nfier I had won their confidence, that 
their cures and devices were a fraud and el deception of credulous 
people. Some of them knew a few clever tricks wilt] which they 
used to win the confidence of their clients. These tricks wore banded 
down from father to son, or from master Eo disciple, and their 
Secret was carefully kept 

A Bala hi xadhu related to me that his uncle was able to perform 
the famous conjuring trick with the mongo tree which began to 
grow before the puzzled lookers-on and sprouted leaves and fruits 
which the bartca would pick off and offer to the spectators io taste. 
11c canid also manufacture money. But* although reluctantly, the 
mdfm admitted that these performances were tricks. He said that 
if hi b ueicIo could have manufactured money, he would certainly 
ha^e l^een a rich man, but he had died in poverty. 

hye- witnesses slate that some bar Era® are apparently invulnerable, 
1 hey claim to have seen a banco bringing on iron chain to white 
heai and then, stepping into the fire himself, whip his bore back 
with tlie chain, without getting hurt. Not even a scar could be eeea 
afterwards. 

Abo women may possess magic powers. Their serving spirit is 
a e/iEirei or n mufti. It is said that in every village there are some 
women in connection with the spirit-world. On the day of the Garni^ 
gatir festival they celebrate their spirit's feast. During the pro¬ 
cession. they begin to tremble and roil on the ground in convulsions 
and get into fits, lasting often several days. During this time they 
aro paralyzed and unable to move a limb. After that they slowly 
recover without the need of any medical hclp- 
V U C 1* S, The Child r&a tU Bari 
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This world of the mysterious, of ghosts and demons, dcos and 
in u ins, Wmfs and chureta, is nothing strange or impossible to the 
Baluhi. lie tokos It for grunted that beings of the invisible other world 
interfere in bis world and he is always on the alert to protect himself by 
charms and spells, by various offerings and magic practices against 
the harmful and malignant intentions of the evil spirits. Especially 
in illness does he call to his assistance the magic power of the iarira. 

When the relatives of a sick man or woman have decided to con¬ 
sult a borwa, a near relative fills his right hand with jour* grain. 
With the kernels he puts a paisa into his fist. Then he passes his 
band closely along the body of the sick man, from the head down to 
the feet. Then he goes to the fctfrirnj whom he greets saying: "Mai, 
turn abhi bait ha karo (Brother, let us have a seance). My relative is 
sick.” 

The Wmo war mis water and lakes a bath. Then he spreads a 
clean sheet on the floor and places the image of hia deo on it. It is 
u small brass image of his favourite deo or m«(a. In front of it he 
puls a stool with very short legs, which is called bajVf. He squats 
down on it. I he relative of the sick man opens hia hands and pours 
the jourt-grains and the paisa on the floor within the bartua’a reach. 
Now the bonru begins to pray and to invoke his deo. He burns 
kaptir (camphor) and often ganja (hemp) over a fire in front of hitu. 
Holding his hands over the fire, and Inhaling the smoke of the in¬ 
cense, he works himself into a trance, swaying gcntlv to and fro. 
Three times ho passes his hands over his body from head to font. 
Incessantly he recites mantras till the deo takes possession of him. 
flis whole body liegins to shake and to tremble, sweat pours out of 
all pores. He sings and rolls hts eyes and writhes in convulsion, 
supported by his attendants. 

The trance of the Imrirci may be a result of self-hypnotism, and 
partly of the inhaled kapur ami ganjo*moke. Usually if does not 
seem to be deception or fraud. Some bartons are, in tuv opinion, 
incapable of deceit and themselves believe firmly in their own magical 
powers. They maintain that they art? not fully conscious of what 
they do and soy. They see persons find things as from a distance and 
greatly reduced in size. They believe that a deo whom they call fehuf 
or ffhfitan lakes possession q[ them and uses them as his medium. 

Another man lakes kufcu from a brass plate, and rubbing his 
Ihumb from the Kama's nag® upwards, paints hia forehead with the 
sacred paint. All who are present shout; Jail (Hail!) They cheer the 
deo who baa taken possession of the banca. He, squatting on his 
Mu# and trembling in nil his limbs, takes a few grains of joarl from 
the pile on the floor and says: "Admi ko botla lokhriar’ That means 
that during the performance the word for ‘man' is lolchria, for ‘woman’ 
sahi. A boy is called baia and a girl boh', 
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The patient's relative asks: +i Bco Baba, of which disease Ia my 
brother suffering?” With two fingers the barwa then takes a few 
kernels of joari and throws them into a lota filled with water. The 
tajfa of a bartva is called: kalas. The grains swimming on the surface 
of the water Iona some figures, which are interpreted by the barwa. 
He announces the disease from which the man or woman is suffering, 
what god has to bo invoked, and which offerings hove to be made. 

For example he may say: Ban ha hmcar. This is the deo of the 
ghat, usually called £rha(mjla+ whose abode is a stone in a nab or 
at any steep place of a road. It often happens that at such a place the 
bullocks atop and stubbornly refuse to go on. Or a wheel breaks and 
the whole tart turns upside down. The accidents can bp explained 
quite naturally, but people suspect the intrigues of a mocking or 
malign spirit behind them. Thus they paint a huge stone near the 
dangerous place with vermilion and worship it as the Ghatwala, the 
god of the ghat. They offer a handful qf grain, a pinch of tobacco 
or a fruit and lo! the bullocks walk on, the over turned cart is 
reloaded sooner than expected, or n near-by villager may lend a spare 
wheel. 

Now the hnrim takes a red thread, cuts off three pieces which 
he gives to the patient's relative* These threads, called pert, are tied 
around the waist, upper ami and neck of the patient. The relative 
Inquires also w hich offerings should be made to reconcile the spirit of 
the ghat. The banca T usually taking into consideration the wealth 
of hie client, names some articles for which he uses quite uncommon 
words: liquor which he calls: darpan, a cock (pankya - the win¬ 
ged), then eggs, coconuts, budam* singora^ kob saphed, and other 
ingredients. All these offerings are brought to the GhtiUvub's stone. 
The offering is performed by the barwa who afterwards may keep 
the offerings for himself. 

Then the relative of the patient asks the feantfa what the patient 
may eat for the lime of his sickness. Usually the fcnrictt forbids him 
Eo eat Mif-a (cucumber), nr ad ki dof (pulse) > rice* and oil. The 
barwa is quite positive that he cannot be held responsible for the 
failure of his cure unless ilieae restrict ions are observed to the 
letter! But* Bnlahis do not caro much about restrictions, especially 
when they are sick, thus the barwa U usually well provided with 
nn excuse when hiss performance proves unsuccessful. 

There is an abundance of evil and malign spirits, dcos and mafos, 
which cause sickness and death. It is the difficult I ask of the banca 
to find out which spirit has caused the disease and how the o If ended 
deity can be conciliated and which offerings have to be performed. 
Unless the bar tea finds out all these things, the patient cannot recover* 

18* 
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(e) The Demons and ihdr Propitiation 

Next to the Ghnhraia <feo whose propitiation has been described 
above, the EalnMs are especially afraid of Masan, the god of the 
graveyard. It la believed that this evil spirit is especially dangerops 
to children who therefore are never allowed to go near a grave. 

Another dangerous Ahuf b Matya who causes paralysis. 

The Banoi or Balish causes pneumonia (sanipai). 

These evil spirits are exorcised in much Ihe same manner as 
the Ghatinala dm. 

Silala Mata 

Small-pox is caused by the dreaded Sit ala-mu ta* or mob? mol_ 
She is represented by several forrales? atones, covered with vermilion* 
The mnta i£ worshipped during an attack ol ^mall-pox. An offering 
uf boiled rice, curd, and a coconut is made wish the promise of the 
sacrifice ol a goat or fowl, if she disease subsides. On (he day of 
Fulfilment of the vow, she villagers proceed to the image of the 
motiK make their offering and then return to the village, where the 
paid (village headman) gives :i festive banquet. The expenses of the 
offering and ibe banquet are covered by a collection f'chmdtti) to 
which all villagers contribute. 

8 it ala Mala is also invoked by barren women to obtain the 
blessing of offspring. Expecting mothers also visit her in obtain 
a healthy child. 

For such sin offering the women go tiiuglrig in procession to 
the mata One woman carries a brass plate with offerings, a coconut 
with apices, grain, fruits and flowers around it. The pujari of tire 
village, usually a Brahman, takes the offering, listens to ihe prayer 
of the woman nnd Ihen breaks the coconut on the sacred atones. 
A small portion of the coconut is put down beside the stones, the 
rest is dssSributcd among the worshippers or taken by the pujari . 
The heaps of coconut Abells around every tuata arn wilnessca ol the 
dr ri j popularity. OFten a miniature pottttig is offered for the purpose 
of obtaining offspring. 

In time of cholera, a hefu (buffalo-calf) is purchased. It is 
worshipped by She ylllage-pafrl and taken through the village and 
around oulsidc it Ihen the pa£ri sacrifices the ant mol in honour of 
Mato Moral, the goddess of cholera. The victim's head is buried on 
the boundary of the village to keep the sickness away; the meal goes 
to the hoiwat, who diatribiitea it among Ida fellow BulahU and oLher 
low-caste people. 

Till the offering is performed, all villagers must fash Ko fire 
may be kindled and no meal prepared within the village boundaries- 
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Churel 

No hhut i-3 more dreaded by the Balahis than (he churel A 
clmrd is she ghost of a woman who has died in child-birth* ChureU 
are of two classes, Ehe ghosts of women who die while pregnant, 
end those who actually die in child-birth. The latter are the tnoro 
dangerous, especially when their death Mb at the time of Biwali t 
the harvest festival 

A rhureJ may change her appearance ns she pleases. To young 
women and In a there she appears ns an old, ugly woman with 
hanging hreo$ta T protruding teeth and disordered matted hair. In 
this attire she brings disease and death to any woman who has the 
misfortune to meet her. In the dead of night the churel haunts the 
back-yards of the houses and frightens the girls and women. To men 

appears as an attractive young woman, beckoning anil enticing 
them to make love to her. But woe to the man who is deceived by 
h^r! For the chttrd takes all his virile strength from him and makes 
him waste away. Only a powerful magician can help against her 
spell. Fortunately n churel can always easily be recognised as such, 
for her feet are turned backwards. 

To prevent a woman dying in cMkbbirth from becoming a 
tfcurpl, various means are employed. Small round-headed nails are 
driven through her finger-nails, and special care is taken at her 
burial to avert the danger of her return to Iter former home. Power¬ 
ful charms ore recited to save the family from this malignant spirit 

The exorcism of a churel is more complicated and difficult than 
that of any other bhui. Only a powerful barwa can perform it. When 
he has to perform the exorcism of n cfrurfT, he comes to the .sick 
mnn (or woman) T a house* He squats d- • wit before him (or her) in 
mute observation. Then he orders someone to bring a burning dung- 
cake. The sick person must bend over the fire into which he lias 
cast some spices, and inhale its smoke. A sheet is thrown over the 
patient, in such a way that it also covers Ihe fire so that the smoke 
cannot escape. Inhaling deeply, the patient soon begins to tremble. 
This is n sign that the churel has entered his body. 

Sometimes the patient is placed within the iron lyre of n cart* 
wheel Then the spirit has no power to harm him. Should the tyre 
be taken off during ihe exorcism, the patient would be killed instantly* 
It happened a few years ago at AuJia, a village near Pandhono, 
iliat a patient, walking within the protective circle of a lyre, was 
brought to the mata f $ atone, where the barum intended io finish hie 
exorcism* White the men were walking on the path, suddenly a 
cobra crossed their way P The men who carried the tyre got frightened 
and nearly dropped ih Only Gossnin. on old Balabi* kept his head 
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pnd in imaged to kill the snake with u stroke of his stick, imploring 
meanwhile the men not to drop tile lyre* Gossain who related the 
event later was convinced (hut the patient would have been killed 
by the spirit whom they were going to exorcise, had he left the 
protective range of the tyre, 

AYheji the patient begins to tremble, the bantm recites some 
formulas (mantra) to make the spirit more compliant. Then he asks 
some questions as: "Who are you?'' The sheet which covers the 
patient is not taken off until the spirit condescends to answer through 
the mouth of the sick person* Often for lack of air the patient gels 
dizzy and half-unconscious, nr starts to vomit, Hut the banna is 
adamant. If the thurel is too stubborn and refuses (o answer, a 
hair'whip is applied. At last (he banra gels a reply and passes on 
to the question as to what offerings are required for the cure of 
the patient The chartl reluctantly, but compelled by the magic power 
of the barwa, discloses the conditions under which she is prepared 
to deport from the patient At last, compelled by the powerful mantras 
of the Gdruwi and the assistance of his personal deo, the efturef 
promises to Leave her victim if the offerings are performed. 

Sow the bartra takes off the sheet with which the patient had 
up to this been covered and takes a shoe or sandal and puts it Into 
the patiant’s mouth. Holding the Gama's shoe between his teeth, he is 
led to 3 tree. Ho is told to touch the tree with his betid and at the 
same time to open his mouth so that the shoe falls to the ground* 
The fcanca grasps the hair or scalp-lock of the patient and drives 
a nail through it into the tree* Then he cuts the hair off closely 
near the head. At this moment the efturd is believed to leave her 
victim and to enter the tree. The patient falls down to the ground, 
unconscious. When he is aroused from his fit, lie is cured- He may¬ 
be very weak for some time, but there is no relapse into his old 
sickness^ 

Tl*o Gama receives o handsome present for his exorcism. It 
certainly is a hard strain on him, physically us well as mortally. 
He Is indeed often quite exhausted after his performance. 

Jaiporai 

Another demon who causes gonorrhoea is called Julpnrai. A 
m:m or woman, suffering from this disease, goes to a river or pond 
in the vicinity. There he (or she) takes a bath and changes all his 
clothes. Even (ho silver ornaments which a woman wears she must 
wash thoroughly. The clothes are thrown away or, if at ill fit for 
wearing, arc simply washed and taken borne again. After that an 
offering is made. The patient is not allowed to eat meal, urad ki dal, 
or rice until the cure is accomplished. 
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Magic Cures of Sick Children 

Children too are brought to the (hj™ when they are sick IF 
the sickness ia serious and the child's father Is able to pay for the 
great exorcism, the homo will perforin tf* Otherwise he only Feds 
the pulse of the sick child. This feeling of the pulse is called punch 
ehakrya. The barwa diagnose* the case and says, for instance, that 
fhe child is daknL which means that its liver is in disorder. But for 
a Bn I ah i this is rather a vague es press! on, because ‘liver 1 has many 
different meanings in lbs language of the people. 

To cure the child, the barira places rhe child ou It* hack. He 
presses his open mouth to the child's stomach aud pretends to suck 
[lie evil spirit out of the body. He spits out vigorously several times. 
Then he ties an amulet around the child's neck. This amulet is 
called fa if and has the form of a tiny flat square box, It is o! silver 
or tin, and contains usually a piece ol a root* wrapped in paper 
on which a wtaufrs is written. On the outside of the cover the picture 
of a die is imprinted. These amulets can be bought* together with 
a red string, in the bazaar. The franca ties five or seven knots inlo 
the siring while be recites several mattfros. The iartM'a fee is a few 
annas or a coconut. 

If a child suffers from convulsions, n female magician is con¬ 
sulted. She is called mata. The woman makes an offering before a 
small brass figure* which represents her lute to rr god (bija sani) 
and then ties an amulet around the neck of the child* On the cover ol 
Ihe amulet are imprinted tho figures of five or seven malas^ 

But those amulets arc believed effective only for about a 3 T car- 
later they must be renewed- However, if the child falls sick before 
the year is over, the mat# is again called and tics another amulet 
around the child's neck* Sometimes children wear several amulets 
as a protective against different diseases that might befall them. 

(4) W i t c b - C t i f t 

The bar-tea is not only employed to cure the aick, he knows 
also how to cast a spell on one 1 * enemies* so that they get sick and 
waste away, unless another* more powerful, franco casts a counter* 
spelh This kind of sickness cannot bo cured by natural medicine. 

The following device shows a way of making away with one's 
enemies: The barwa takes an earthen pot or forms one out of mud 
specially for this purpose. He recites certain man frotf over ti. and 
curses strongly against the enemy whom he wants to destroy. Then 
he paints the pot with vermilion and buries it at night near the 
enemy's house eu a spot over which the latter is sure to step* As 
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soon ns this happens, the man will get sick and die* SonieLlmca the 
banco takes ;i lemon ,»r a piece of root instead of a pot. 

Another device is the following: the banco boils a handful of 
rice, pour* sour milk over if and puls (lie mixture on the path which 
the enemy frequently uses. Of course during the whole performance 
rnanfnu and curses are recited against the enemy. If he steps on 
the charm, he will soon gel sick and die. 


The Bttlahis believe firmly in the effectiveness of such spells 
and relate many examples to prove it. I quote some eye-witnesses. 

"In a village near Rhaudwn a young man had fallen in low 
with a young widow. Being tv good dancer and singer, he easily 
won the widow's heart. But another man, who also took a fancy to 
livr, gained her mothers ecitt-'Tit to marry her. But I ho voting widow 
did not want him and eloped with her lover. It is said thru the 
disappointed mother spoke a terrible curse over the couple. The 
lovers settled down nt Sirpur where I met them. Shortly nftet their 
arrival the man got sick. One leg swelled up to the knee, no medi¬ 
cines were of avail. For three months the man tried every medicine, 
but without improvement. .Soon also his wife fell ill of the same 
mysterious disease. Both were lying helplessly in their house, unable 
to work, under great pains. The man always claimed that the 
disease w ag an effect of his mother-in-law's curse. ] tried to dissuade 
lum, but the young man at last called a barmi. After a great esnr- 

clam lfl0 ™ U P |P "t“Hy G'» better and wore cured in a short time 
This happened in JF1S9 at Sirpur." 

In the same year villagers often tame to me complaining that 
somebody had made a pile of boiled rice mixed with curd on a 
much frequented road In the village. This happened a few Hints. 
Out day I sent my servant to Khar (the nearest bazaar) ,„> horse-back 
He returned very late, and I ,«■ at once that something was wrong 
noth him. He told me the following story: "Sabah, don’t he angry 
that I tome so lata. Hear, what has happened: My horse must have 
stepped over that infamous pile „f ricL .i Short!v after 1 had I-Ft 
the village, I lost the wad. L who have gone to Khar so often at 
any time of day and night, took iho wrong direction, men l came 
through Mikwm. which lies quite out of the way, I thought i was 
it, Khar and wondered that I did not Find the shops. The villagers 

K wL nSntf [ 1 — to fxoS 

me that i wa, not n Khar, They had to take the reins of my horse 
and lend it on the right way. On my arrival ,here I did nol recognise 
where 1 A casoMellnw met me wondering aimh^lv through 

die ilUage. He helped m« along, bought me what I had come £ 
and send me on the right way home. I would wrtnmlv have bet 
the way again. Only when I entered thifl vil] ' 
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wide and I recognized my house, Saheb, 1 assure you, 1 am flat 
sick and I woe not drunk." All the villagers believed every word 
of his narration and blamed Lhe infamous pile of rice for It all. 

The Balahis take ghosts and bhuU rather seriously. There ore 
not a lew who claim to hove made the acquaintance ol evil spin's. 
They maintain that 6but# do not seldom appear ns human beings. 

M Ai Dhonguon, 10 miles north of Kandwn a young lovely Babihi 
woman wont to the near river to take a bath and to wash her clothes* 
Ail of a sudden a very handsome man appeared and made love to 
her. As she was alone and nobody near Lo come to her assistant 
she was overpowered. The following night, when she wen I to bed 
with her husband, the same man entered her house, gave her hus¬ 
band a mighty kick that threw him off the bed* ami himself slept 
with the woman* She did not mind and was not afraid, because the 
intruder had the appearance of her husband. In the course of time 
he often came at night, disappearing at dawn. After nine months 
a boy was born. When the story leaked out, the whole village smiled 
knowingly and could not he convinced that the nightly visitor was 
a fchuf. But on the day of the boy's marriage, when his 
father tied the wedding pagri on the boy's bead, he was suddenly 
thrown aside, a stranger appeared and lied the bridegroom's head- 
gear. He vanished into nothingness before the astonished villagers 
could recover their wits. This boy. whose name is Kuln, is n>>w a 
man of 5U years and still alive at Dhangauu. The Mint's name was 
Ratan Baba" 

A man of Bcbara related the following story: At Seliara fC miles 
north of Khandwa) lived a Balahl named Rhikn. eon of Gansya- 
Tour years ago he saw on the way home from Jaswari a being of 
superhuman size sluing on a tree. As he was passing by, the Muf 
climbed down and asked for tobacco. Bhiku bad none and told the 
frfiwf so. But the Salter got angry and began to beat him. The poor 
Balahl started running and tried to go* away, but the bhui chased 
him right home to Sehara showering continual blows on bis back. 
Often he £ him bird and fell, but fear gave him strength lo rise again 
and run. The whole village gathered together, when they saw the 
man Coming home, bleeding, L-rying and groaning under the blows. 
They could not see the bhut t bat they saw the effect of hi^s rage 
on the poor BalahTs body. The villagers called a bnntoti* He felt the 
mans pulse. When the frarma touched him* Bhika shlinked back 
and protested vehemently again?! the barw&*& examination. And 
while he w as speaking, he began lo spit blood. The barwa took this 
as a sign that the bhut had entered the rann. At once he cut his 
scalp-lock. At that Bhika flared up and shouted: "Why did you 
cut my scalp-lock? By what tight did you do it?" After some time 
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he said quietly, “I shall leave tins man after six months, but I must 
get good meals, every day tadrfu”. 

The barwQ premised tn feed him well. He performed the great 
exorcism. After he had driven the nail through Bhika’s hair into 
the tree anil cut hie locks, the man lei! down in a fit like a log. TVith 
the greatest difficulty lie was revived. Although a strung man More, 
he was now only a shadow of his old self, nothing hut skin and 
bones. The relatives nursed him with great care. But after a few 
months they got tired and decided to bring the ailing man to Ehandwu 
to the hospital. The banco anxiously tried to dissuade them. He said 
titui Bhikii would get all right after six months, but the bhut would 
kill him, if they applied any medicine. 

Uul Bhika's relatives would net listen. They made a bullock-cart 
ready, and made the patient comfortable on It. Four men sat with 
him on the same cart, to protect him against all assaults of the 
hhut. Bui when they reached rhe Baldi River, Bhiba was suddenly 
lifted up by invisible hands, carried swiftly through the air and 
hurled from a great height down into the river. Tim man was 
already dead when they reached the river." This happened four vears 
ago and the narrators, Raihnn. Kolwal of Sehara, and Narefngh, a 
Balahi aadhu of the same village, were eyewitnesses. 

The some Hath fin related another story: Years ago, when he was 
n boy of U years, he was working in the garden of a Mohammedan. 
In the evening when he walked home, he mer a small girl who 
addressed him, saying: - mare are you going? He replied: Home". 
Site said, 1 will come with you." Ratan did not know the girl and 
fuiimj i: strange that she wanted to accompany him. R ul weijl 
ah™,! and the boy followed. It was getting dark. Suddenly the girl 
stopped at a well and told him. to take a bath. He refused and 
walked on I-.vc times the girl flopped him. blll the b djd no , 
Uaten and hastened to get away from her. At last the virl B(l ul 

t: l” *» w. m 

S° M ' nA - l«l to* hearings and did not know how In «.[ 

home. 1 hero were many wells in the gardens and lie was in gI £ 
danger of being drowned, so he began to shout for help A Rairmt 

l,T,aiZ •“D™7fiiT d ‘ff . .. homo „,ul 

told his parents. Don t give him anything to cat. A bhuf is j n him " 

He recited some mflir/ras nnd the boy got soon atriirhr ,.r,s , 

his sight. He himself related the story ^ *** re “ Vered 

Narsingh, a Balahi Sadhu. related what had happened to his 

hrodier. Ho got 5l ck of pneumonia. A Few days earlier a man 

had been run over by a tram at Sehara and killed So he went i 

the spot where the man had died, and placed a hottta „t it„ 

lh , rail? Tl, m h„ i„-„ , MiJe u “ 
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heard a granting sound and got frightened. Alter a while he took 
courage and examined the bottle. He found it empty, although be 
had corked it up care Fully. The cork had not been touched. But he 
was cured from all his pains from that minute. The spirit of the 
man, run-over by the train* hod accepted his offering and cured 
him of his sickness. 

When Narsingh got married, a hhid could be seen by the whole 
marriage-party, sitting in a tree near the house. But the vvedding- 
guegfs could perceive only the legs planted firmly against tho 
branches, head and body were invisible, 

Narstngh maintains, and many Bui ah is who listened to his 
Stories confirm it. that young boys and girls are often enticed away 
by bhuts* They disappear suddenly and are never found again. 
People believe that they are taken to the abode of the Unite nnd are 
forced to live with them. 

Another bhui appears to travel!ere at night. He slops the bill* 
lnrk-carls + When the driver beats his bullocks, the thuf appears ns 
a giant and in n t res then fag posture slops him. The bullocks shy, 
but will not walk on till dawn. 

JaiMng, n ftJiut in the form of an ignfo fatum f is apt to seduce 
travellers. They sec a light in the night, follow it and lose their 
way hopelessly. Near Sirpur the villagers often see such a will-o n - 
the-wbp. Once 1 was called to observe it when it appeared about 
IfX) yards away in the fields. I saw a white: light similor 
to the light of a strong electric torch* 1 persuaded gome 
villagers to come with mo and to find out the origin of this 
light But it always kept at about the same distance from us, either 
in front of Ue* or ut our right or left side* Up to this day 1 do not 
know who fooled us so. It is improbable that somebody used a 
torch to play the ghost because to my knowledge nobody in that 
part of the country was at that time in possession of such a modern 
and ex pensive article as an electric torch. But tho light which 1 saw 
could certainly not have conic from a lantern fed with kerosene oil, 

I came across another event which illustrates how dangerous it 
is to fool a ghost. At Sirpur an old man got dangerously sick. He 
sent to Sukwi for n bariro, who promised to cure him if lie bought 
a cock and set it free in the jungle. The patient bought ihe cock 
nnd really got well. But then ho regretted that he mu$t lei the cock 
loose in xhe i angle as he had promised and he sold it instead to two 
Babhis. They killed the cock tind divided the meat between them 
selves. But the next day all three men got sick* the man who had 
broken his promise and sold the cock died after a month s illness* 
while the tw*o men who had bought and eaten the bird recovered after 
a prolonged sickness. The villagers are convinced that the of 
the bar tea took revenge for this break of promise. 
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Snake Bites and Scorpion Stings 

.. Th .° Bfltahis not only believe that the frarirn can cure diseases 
tnrr>ugli ills magic power or the assistance of his tutelary den they 
are also convinced ihat certain barwa* can cure a j^on bitten 
hy a poisonous snake or stung hy a scorpion. But they admit that it 

bm!!! 1"^ ft B Tit * K>Wer cw £* r «»to*|»lion harmless. It 

f^hS hJla? ,Dany °! her ore Ifnownl of the 

5Si Si 1 hy d , n0 fl , spittles of siinkes are poisonous. It may 
well happen therefore lhat a person, bitten by a non-poisonous snake 
■*"* through per- Irish, nil •yopi.o.M *£££££iS 
such l ew Ihe t«™o would be able hy his impressive and convin¬ 
cing r tunl to eliminate the effects of shock rather than 0 f actual 
poisoning. have questioned a good number of eye-witnesses of 
mires accomplished by a bunas, hut these eye-wit in esses could not 
prove it .ni a single case that the snake which hod bitten the person 
had indeed been poisonous. On the other baud I have also be:..d 
nf several cases m which bsnm were unable to fiJ v 0 the life of 
pcrsotis who hod certainly been bitten by poisonous snake* 

I he proredu re m a cure from snake-bile is the following TL„ 
r: r i.,,u. ; I,™, 5 |„ hta «» 8hri „„ “ i\"h 

'**? in ir> l«»ve s . Then «„ ,.f H„- ,n„",l 

ingredients, as kit kit, aendhur, intense slicks P t c j s l[ifldp Kedtina 

W SR mm lar T pftSsea h]B P**®* W the arms and legs nf id 
patient down u, the fingertips and toe* Then massaging the n-itien ! a 
limbs, be pretends to drive the poison alow I v ,i, , T C panen 

^^gg^^»r.£5S 

Barwas who claim to have power over a .ink* \ ■ 

string and healtitytaen because their cure requires g eat meXlJd 
physical exertion. The hnn™ Is said to amiii M . w* , . , 1 uni 

by abstaining from certain kinds of food (meat, for inSrafT * 

ST'inT r dri f nt ^ ter ‘ % e - wat " *«' ^ from £ 

sky t the form of ruin or out of the earth in a spring or nJT 
nmre are bancas who claim the power of etUlm* Z ’ , 
suiting from the sting of a scorpion. Repenting his SSrJtiS 
hme-s the homo pasaea hb palm lightly over the arm or leg D f the 
putknt. driving the poison away from the heart toward,.!*™ L 
There usually the pain is intensely felt 

is able to take away all p ain | n a few nii ,X B,lt ll,e 

Some banc** maintain that they ean conjure the pa f n of a _ 
son who has been stung Into another person who then feek iLV 
U if he had tao„ .lu,, hy „ ^rpi„. Th 0 „ . " 

*7 p«-.«™. «*. b,r»„ c te L 2 

tho mantra# of Ihe barwa were of no avail, occasion 
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Hidden Treasures 

The Balahis are rather keen on treasure-hunting' though not 
much is heard of their ever finding any. Treasures are discovered 
by magical divination; their recovery is usually a difficult affair 
which requires a number of intricate magical devices* to protect the 
treasure-hunters against the ghostly guardians of such treasures. 
If a cerium magic rile has been omitted* the treasure may disappear 
before [he very eyes of the diggers, or else the men who disturb 
the peace of the guardian-spirits of the treasure will get stqk and 
die shortly afterwards even if they have succeeded in recovering it. 

At a village in the Nimnr District local tradition maintained 
that at a certain place near a fiak treasures were hidden. The owner 
of the field had often found coins when he ploughed, and old people 
remembered that formerly the village bad been Said cut on that spot 
and only recently been shifted in its present site, a drier and healthier 
location during the monsoon. 

A Bain hi. Batch and by name, wag anxious ta obtain these 
treasures of which he had heard so much. He secured a charm from 
a Mohammedan fakir (beggar) which was supposed to enable a 
pauioareo (person born with legs foremost) to detect silver and gold 
lying buried under (lie ground. Bnkhand, after a long search, found 
a Bnlahi boy at Rosbnai (near Khaitdwa) who fulfilled this con¬ 
dition. 

On o dark night In- took the boy out to the spot where the 
treasure was supposed to be. He rublied (he boy’s eyes with the charm, 
and the boy really slyw a huge box full of silver and jewels, and 
a smaller box filled with gold coin-?. Bui on the boxes four men 
were sitting, who guarded the treasure: One man was a Mohammedan 
fakir, the other an Aghor (member of a csisk feeding on corpses), 
the two others be could not make out. The fakir warned the boy to 
leave the place nt once and not to dig for the treasure, else he would 
gel sick and die. The boy got frightened and ran away, Bakhand 
could never persuade him or any other pun term to assist him 
In digging for the treasure. People still believed it to be hidden on the 
same spot. 

Enquiries ramie regarding this local tradition resulted in finding 
that j F ears ago a Mohammedan fakir had died near this place and 
was buried there. Hie spirit is believed to wander about and disturb 
the sleep of the watchmen who stay over night oa their fields guard¬ 
ing the crops, One day a man came to me and complained that the 
fakir was coming to him every other night, sitting an his chest and 
persuading him to turn Mohammedan, The spirit urns said to appear 
In the shape of a Mohammedan fakir , but only two feet UdL The 
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man who liad com plained to me got eick soon afterwards and died 
He seemed to suffer from asthma, but ail the villagers believed that 
the ghost of (he fakir had killed him. 

Eclipse of Sun and Moon 

tM iy IP e f' pB ? °f It]00n is cjiused. according to the Hindu 

tradition, bj* the dea H of the demon Baku who was killed by the 

k t^A Th r Bn . lal i lfl know no {lth er explanation. They arc much 
afrnid and exmted on such a day and hide dttmeelves in their hut*. 
The* fast, bcem.se no fire I* lighted to conk a meal, all the water 
puts are emptied, the water is poured away. They all gn to the 

It is a busy day for the harwas and tadhua. As Jong as the 
eclipse lasts, they are busy learning mantras against snake bites 

Learnil *g ^,eh mnnirua by heart on Such a day 
giifti them the power to remove the poison from ,4ie body through 

ZTaT^l* "T'™' I iH i rr rUini Of these 

nmufras to Keep ones mmd and imagination on a snake or scorpion. 

The spots in ike mnon nre interpreted by (lie Bnkhss a* an old 

7"","»■ ” “y w* «-y, a, u , nJ „ ,; 0d u l0 „,hai 

■ god ,bre ' - the —«*«> *° 


The H a i ] x o a d 

Sono .topic Buliilii. dong Ihc retire] worship the iron rails 

SBftt' lh “ lr ‘ in “ n4iw by L help 

falls down, therefore the Den’s name- Tor,™ ju'q ■ * P ^ i 
to draw Ihc train near to him and to urge it farther. Knkn jTSZdM 
ft> ,he 31 ^ al polp - and * * broken in honour of TopyaDeo. 

Chapter XXIII 

Vows and Supplications 

In times of sickness, a pilgrimage to a famous temple or to 
a certain fair (**>£' to a renowned *«dhu may be promised 4er 
having regained health the vow is conscientiously flifi^ Othet* 
wise the gods would take revenge. u 
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(1) To fa da n 

When n child becomes dangerously ill. the anxious parents make 
a vow to Offer up the child's weight In grain, gur (unrefined sugar) 
or coconuts. The vow is made tn the deity who supposedly has 
caused the disease or who has the power to cure the child. 

The vow is made in the following manners The lather (some- 
limes the mother) goes to the village well and takes a bath. Then, 
without changing his wet clothes, he goes to the shrine or image of 
the deity, whom he wants to Invoke. He takes along with him a fora 
full of water and a long rod thread, which bus not been used before 
for any other purpose- He pours water over the linage of the deity 
and waves the thread in his tightly dosed hand several times in 
circles over the idol* Then he tics five or seven knots In the thread. 
This done, he worships and prays hard for the recovery of his sick 
child. Upon his return, he ties the thread around the neck,. upper 
arm or waist of his child* Then he makes the solemn promise to 
offer at a certain date after the child's recovery its full weight in 
grain, gur or coconuts. 

The vow is fulfilled at the stipulated time after the child's com¬ 
plete recovery* or more conveniently after the harvest, when there is 
a little money In the house, or on iho day of the child's marriage, 
It is called tula dan (the weighing), 

I had once the opportunity to watch the fulfilling of such a 
vow. When I was passing through a village near Khandwa, I saw a 
crowd of women and a few' men standing before a house, I inquired 
what was going on. They told me that some months ago. during the 
small-pox epidemic, a boy of the family had caught the disease. The 
parents had made the vow, in case of his recovery, to offer hie weight 
in joari Hour to Sitala mat a* the dreaded goddess of small-pox. The 
boy got well. Today the tola dan ceremony was to be performed. 
Friends and relatives of the family and the villagers had assembled 
□l the house to take port in the celebration* 1 decided to stay and 
watch the ceremony. 

Soon the parents of the child came out of their hul A woman 
relative, not the mother, took the child, a nice plump hoy of about 
five years, on her hip. The women started singing a hymn in honour 
of Sitala mata, The song had a very pleasant simple melody. One 
woman was leadings while the other women repeated the introductory 
verse which was sung ns the refrain alter every new verse. The verses 
are often extemporized. Some women are very clever at iL Slowly 
the crowd stirred and in loose groups the procession started moving* 
The men were walking a little apart from the women* talking among 
themselves. They carried bamboo slicks* some ropes and a hag of 
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joari flour. On arriving at the Sftnla matn’a idol, a heap of atones, 
pa in U. d with vermilion, under a l^uly piper f Irec^ tJi£ woiDen squatted 
down on their heels. The singing somewhat confused* but 

ihc leading 1 singer carried on and soon they were entiling again 
with full throats. 


Noxi the inen gat busy. They tied the bamboo sticks together 
into a pyramid and fastened a balance on the top. In one scale the 
III tie boy was placed, in I he other the bag of joari flimr. The liitle 
boy watched every movement of the crowd with serious, wide-open 
eyes. Not a shade of a Emile passed over bis face, Bui luckily he 
was not afro id and did not start crying. 


As it happened, the flour was nut sufficient. A hot dispute arose, 
one blaming the other for this lack of foresight. At last a boy run 
home to bring some more. The women aiso stopped Binging and 
begun to ehai. til! one started another song which was taken up 
by a group of young women, men the boy arrived with the flour 
the rmt pointed the little boy ,he scale, and aiso the bag of «H 
with /ruku. men the scales balanced evenly, the boy was gently 
lifted o f and returned to the woman who had previously carried 
7 m ‘ he The bag of joari was taken down and placed 

before the mata stones. Then a coconut was broken and offered to 
the goddess, tucenee burnt and the m* fo stones puintcd ^ ^ 

n g T» "i “» ™ ‘ : " e, ° e i “' ss ‘"' ,r ' i "‘ 


Then a white sheet was spread on the ground before the 

hti T,f> W<1S f d0Vtn on tfie J,ieel an d his clot lies stripped 
off. I he barber now began lo dress him. The boy got a new Jw, 

(Jomcloth). a brand new shirt and a goity-coloured waist v,Jt \ 

ir,£ ^ 7** ‘r 1 ° n lli3 ^^baveu head. 
H e child look everything with becoming dignity, it made me smile. 

\Uien the dressing was over, another shirt was brought Without 
hesitation the ,mi put the second shirt over the waist-eon and tied 
a new turban-cloth over the first one. Than at ]le | ni(] a fleconJ 

loincloth round the shoulders of the boy whose grave face Wh 
nearly buried under the clothes. Now the child's lather took of! his 
shoes, and stepped on the sheet. He removed his shirt and i J a 
new loincloth, loosening the old one under the cover of the new one 
Hu also slipped into a new shirt and the »ai tied a new natrri of while 
mid red cloth m. Ids head Then the women took the mother of the 
boy in their midst. fahe changed her brassiere and her luorn (main 
garment of Bale hi women) first putting on the new J™uitd then 
taking off the old one. The whale changing of clothes was done in 
public, but without any trace of immodesty. 
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Then the nai painted the forehead of the boy with kuku t applying 
the pa ini by rubbing hi a thumb from the nose upwards. After the 
boy had thus been marked, his father was painted and then 
the other men. nil in the same manner. The women applied the paint 
to one another themselves. This done, the nai took the brusspIrUc 
with the ingredients for the offering and presented it to the father 
of the boy who put on anna on it. After him the other men gave 
one or two paisas. The nai counted the money and found that be 
deserved mo re* Again he presented the plate to every man. pleading 
that he had slopped his field work to attend the ceremony and that 
he should get at least his daily wages. Reluctantly the boy's father 
pot another paisa on the plate, tilsu one or the other of the men 
added a coin. Some pretended not to hear, others said that he had 
got enough. And so it seemed. With evident satisfaction the nai 
counted his collection and tied it care fully into a corner of his turban. 

Now the whole crowd got up. The women began to eing a few 
couples^. Then the father of the boy broke into a cheering which 
he repeated twice. Be shouted: Sitala mafo fcf jait and the crowd 
answered: Jai (Hall?) After which Ihey all returned home, gaily 
chatting. The women intoned a new song. They ore inexhaustible 
and untiring on such occasions. At home the men got busy preparing 
tiie sacrificial meal. They baked a heap of cakes of joan in gh 1 As 
additional dish gut was served. Late in the evening the villagers 
assembled, each bringing his own brassplote along and a iota full 
of water. They sat down in rows, the women apart from the men. 
The dim light of a few Lanterns threw pi in mas tic shadows over the 
gaily prattling dinner parly, the boys smacking their lips in ex¬ 
pectation of a tasty meal. The waiters run busily through the lines, 
some dsslrihming the round flat cakes, others putting a few crumbs 
of par on the plates* Now the host passed through the lines, touched 
the ground before hie guests and than his own forehead with folded 
hands, as a sign of salutation, ] confess that on that occasion 1 
admired the capacity of a Balahi's stomach. The Little boys seemed 
especially voracious. They look a second and a third helping, at 
interval* patting their plump little bellies with complacency. After 
hnvlng had their fill, they all got up, rinsed their mouths, washed 
their hands and won! home without any further ceremony. 

(2) The d n n d Ceremony 

Sometimes instead of the /ofo-dan, another vow is made which 
is called daiid (penance). This ceremony bears the character of a 
penance and is usually performed by the mother of the child- Ac¬ 
companied by a crowd of women, sometimes even by a music band, 
the mother as she leaves the home kneels down on the ground. She 
F u c h * r Tfat Children el Hiri 19 
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touches the ground with her forehead, [hen, folding her hands she 
gets up. supported by a relative at either side. A man marks the 
spot which her hands had readied. On this spot the woman prostrates 
herself again in full length. In this manner she covers with her 
own body the whole distance up to rhe mafa’s stone. 

Not seldom her hands are tied with a string. Or a kind of 
wooden handcuffs Is used, namely, a board with iwo holes in it. The 
woman puts her hand* through the holes in the board and thus 
performs ihc penance. This i 3 considered by the Hindus ns an act 
of great humiliation and an acknowledgement of [he supremacy nf 
the goddess. It is also an expression of humble gratitude for the 
recovery of her child. Like all Hindus, the Balahis firmly bollevo 
that tins performance is very meritorious and all the women of the 
village are anxious to take part in it. 

The woman falls again in front of the main on her knees, 
touches the ground with her forehead, and then gels up, with folded 
hands. She lakes the brass plate with !he usual ingredient* for an 
offering (coconut. ifiiJru, semfJiur, lemons, incense sticks and so on] 
and new clothes for herself. She puts the plate down on the phtform 
before the mala Then she changes her clothes. Her aid ones nr- at 
once given away to some poor woman, or quietly taken home by a 
relative, where they are washed and used again. This changine of 
cloihes is an expression of festive joy, With ,he fulfilment of "his 
vow the woman is releaved of a heavy burden. Now she feels os 
one new-born, as another woman. When she has dressed during 
which time the women keep on singing, a man steps forward 
and breaks the coconuts, burns ihe incense, and paitils the mala 
stones with kuku and send bur. Now they all worship the wofo. A 
pteee of the offered coconut* is hid down before [he mnta stones 
on the platform, the real is distributed among the worshippers, 
After cheering the mota three times, all return to the village 
The women begin to sing a hymn. But it is now rather difficult for 
the leader to keep the chorus of women in unison, as the whole 
procession hoe broken up into loose groups, talking noisily. At the 
house of the celebrating family they all gather again and squat down 
on their heels, waiting patiently for a meal which will l>c served 
after some time. Onty those may partake of the meal who have 
accompanied the woman doing penance to the mata's shrine 

These undoubtedly very ancient and touching ceremonies show 
that a child is a groat treasure for a Balahi family. Bui alas it 
happens only too often that even such vows are of no avail Matas 
and bhtifs throw their spell on so many babies who wither away 
and not even a propitiation which la offered wiih such pathetic 
rites can appease the envy and malice Of Hie dreadful mains and 
ihtiit- 
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($) Fertility Rites 

It is M be expected that many magical rites are performed to 
secure fertility of the fields, especially at the times of sowing and 
harvesting. Bulahi fanners follow the practice common among all 
the Hindus of the country in this matter. The great cults nf the 
Earth-.Mother, peculiar to the Balahis, have already been mentioned, 
here only such rites will he described as accompany sowing and 
harvesting. 


At Sowing 

In the Himar the sowing season begins in the second half of 
June, after Mirag (11 days after Jeib Sudri). On the evening previous 
to the first sowing day the Balnhi farmers go with the piran® (goad 
for driving bullocks) 1o their field.'. Them the piraius is painted 
with kuku. Then the farmer lake?* the piranti in one hand, and a 
handful of foarf grains in the other* Digging up the ground with 
the pircneei he sow.s some j oari grains in tho furrow. This done, h& 
returim home. At home the house is decorated with Mango leaves, 
also at the kala (threshing floor). Mango leaves are bung on strings 
around the place. These leaves are believed to bring luck and & 
rich harvest to house and grain-barn. 

High-ca&te farmers like to employ BalahE field-labourers for 
the sowing of their fields. They believe that the crops will grow 
well if Balnhis do the sowing. And the Bakhta too are very keen 
on doing this kind of field-work. 

On the day of the first sowing the farmers first of all take 
a good meak For them it is a Joyful day. All feel happy to begin the 
field-work after months of idleness and starvation. With the sowing 
season the time of work and employment l>cgms h and unemployment 
and need come to an end* 

For the first sowing the farmers dress in new clothes, if pos¬ 
sible; the women wear jewels. Men and women paint their foreheads 
with knkitt the bullocks are given a good feeding and they are 
decorated with gaily eoloured head-strings and a necklace of brass - 
hells. The men drive tho bullocks and lead the tiff an (sowing 
plough), while the women sow. A widow should not be allowed to 
begin tho sowing, but later she may help. If sufficient girta and 
married women are not available for the sowing, unmarried boys 
can take their place. A widow is not allowed to paint her forehead 
with kuku when she gees to work. 

During the sowing season the women do not paint their eyes 
with fcajciJ (lamp-black, a very popular and cheap cosmetic). They 
fear that the grain would gei black, if they did so. The seed ta taken 
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along in a hag or carried in a sheet on the head A white onion is 
put into the loan-seed or Jrakrer (cotton-seed). The joari or cotton 
will then at the harvest time become white as un onion. Also the 
of red joari Is mixed into the cotton seed, in order to gel 
cotton white as dhania. 

Wtien everj’body and everything is ready to begin the sowing, 
the driver of a tiffan lays hb hand on the bundle (Vumrrn) of the 
tiff an and says? Gan pat, guami bka(, hamart kam kt r ipar bark hat 
dijiito; ((Lord Gotipal, bless my work). The handle is painted with 
kufeu. When the women take the first handful of seed, (hey say 
the same prayer. Then, taking the seed drill (sarta) in the left hand 
and holding the right hand full of seed over the cup of the seed-drill, 
they pray: "He Gan pat swami, suf Gattesk: O Lord Ganpat, Gancsh! ' 
Alter thii" the mowing- logins, 

l6q the sowing is finished, they again pray to Ganpat, to 
bless the seed. The women at home dean the house and give it a 
coating of fresh cow-dung. Then ih LT mix rmid and cow-dung and 
mould five or seven small p,. t «. which they fix on the wall near 
the door, one over the other. These pots they fill with seeds of different 
kind, believing that they will get as many grain barns full of grain, 
na they have made pots. This is called bo«f ulharna (the lifting of 
the seed), llien a meal is prepared for the members of the family 
and the field labourers who have taken part in the sowing. 

Tho sowing should be finished by the middle of July, only ffifi 
m&y be? fiflffn later on. 


At Harvesting 

One of tho first crops to be harvested, is tiiti. When the ttflf is 
ripe for cutting, the reapers go to the field. Before they begin will, the 
catting they put a small stone on the boundary of the field They 
paint it wUh tendhur and kuka, and offer a coconut. This’ alone, 
called nodal, is made to guard the crop (au*j H rakhawali frame- 
tenfa). When the h i etelks are cut. bound and taken to the kola, 
} !?. "*!* J *«g«* a 5l > a “ d &** to ‘he kata, to watch the 

k n , T!t?' 35®? u C 8,ttlba ar * up, the pods open 

by thotnse ves and the WH falls out. Birds picking np the kernels 

do a lot of harm. The «MbIn supposed to chase them away. It is 
also his task to watch the ftff, against thieves. Xow-n-dava however 
the faith in this watchman is somewhat shaken, and’the farmers 
prefer to ct a man sleep in the kata during night, for protection 
against thieves r 

After tho tilli has been taken out and winnowed, it is piled np 
>n the kata. Count ry-Iiquor is sprinkled over it. A chicken, eggs or 
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a coca nut are offered before the sodsJ stone which is painted with 
l;uh~u ami sendhur. This offering is made with the intention of 
increasing the amount of fi JH P when it is measttred. The Itffi is 
measured in rhaukis (4 seers) before being put into a hag. The 
Buiahin have little ability to estimate lhe amount o! grain before 
measuring, if their estimate has been low and they get more chiutkit 
than they expected, they rejoice, believing that their offering made 
the fifff increase, If they get less than they expected, they suspect that 
a neighbour boa removed some of the fflli by magic. 

Before rite farmers begin with the culling of joari, they set up 
another sodat sione and make an offering. Often they worship a 
weed in the joart-field called fearn instead of a stone. It is called 
joari ki mata (jocrf-Mother), 

For the threshing and winnowing of joari however a soduf-stone 
ie indispensable. The atone is washed with water which is poured 
in all comers of Lhe frafri. Then the deo is painted with zemdhur and 
kuku, a coconut is offered, also milk and rice. Incense (gofjul) Is 
burnt. A small pile of joari is heaped before the deo and is then 
given to a poor relative after the whole work has been finished. 

After the jonri is winnowed, it ts not at. once filled into the 
gram-barn. The cleaned joari is piled up in an oblong heap. On top 
of ihe pile are placed joari spikes ami Mango leaves. Incense is 
burnt and the joari sprinkled with holy wafer. Offerings of eggs, 
or even of a fowl, are performed lo increase by magic the amount 
of joari heaped up in lhe fcaJfl. Sometimes n magic stone ie concealed 
among the grain. It la believed that such a stone has the power to 
draw the grain from other threshing Roors on to the heap in which 
the slone is bidden. The BaSahis firmly believe in the efficacy of 
such atones. Many a lucky farmer who by hard work and clever 
management has succeeded in getting a good harvest is accused of 
magic and witchcraft because he gathered in a richer crop than ibe 
others. This belief causes many quarrels among jealous neighbours, 
and sometimes life-long enmity. 

To Increase the harvest of cotton the Balahis perform a magic 
ceremony that ie wide-spread over the whole? world**). When the 
cotton pods begin to burst, the largest plant with the greatest number 
of bo Los is selected as the Enli-Maui {Cotton-Mother). Pieces of 
cotton are taken from other plants and wrapped around the branches 
of the selected plank Then an offering of a coconut and of the other 
usual ingredients is made before the plant with ihe prayer that all 

W) Of. J. a FbasSH’. The Gulden Bough? Spirits of th* Com and of 
tk* Wild. VoL % p im London 1&12. 
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(he cotton plants of the field may produce as many boles as (he one 
before which the offering is made. 

After the last gathering of cotton a few boles are thrown over 
the bare cotton sulks with the prayer that the field may produce 
cotton also the following year. 

U) Pilgrimages 

Not far from BtirhonpUr, there is a hill in the Satpura range, 
which bears the name of Mahadeo or Shiva Maharaj. At the foot of 
this hill is hidden a famous shrine, dedicated to Mahadeo. It consists 
of only a small temple containing the imago of the god- It is said 
that a Banjara had once to pass the night at this (dace on what 
occasion ho suddenly sow the ground burst open and a huge square 
stone slowly emerge from the earth. It was revealed to the Banjaru 
that this stone represented Mahadeo who wanted to be worshipped 
at this spot. A small shrine was erected at the place and the Banja to 
was made pufarl and guardian of the shrine. It is held in high 
esteem by the peasants of the N'imar. A few Banjaru families still 
live In the vicinity of the shrine, descendants of the founder 
of the teuiplo. One of them acts as the pujari (priest) at the annual 
fair and he gets a share of the annual offerings in return for his 
service. 

When a disease threatens, like cholera, smalt-poi, etc,, the 
members of the different village communities assemble and vow a 
pilgrimage to Jiiliudcne shrine. The headman of the village collects 
money to buy a goat and the other ingredients required for a solemn 
sacrifice, especially a good number of coconuts. Every villager has 
to give bis mile. But lor their maintenance during the pilgrimage 
the pilgrims have to provide (or themselves. In forced marches, inter¬ 
rupted only by short rests, the men try to reach the shrine of the 
mighty iiahadeo as quickly tvs possible. 

When they have arrived, they make their reverence, kill the 
goat and burn It with the other offerings in honour of the great god. 
They do not us is otherwise customary partake of the sacrificial 
meal after the sacrifice, but bum everything to ashes. These allies 
they gather in a clean cloth and return with them to their village 
as quickly ns possible- There they divide the ashes among the 
villagers us a talisman against the evil spirits of disease. Some mix 
a Utile of the precious powder into their food or drink. 

In connection with this pilgrimage, sometimes n three-days' rest 
from work is proclaimed. During Ibis lime not even the liandmills 
are allowed to be operated to grind the daily ration of flour. Those 
who have no flour in store, cal rice or other food. 
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It such a pilgrimage is organised by Balahis only* H affects 
eololy the Balahi 'community. But if lha pilgrimage is vowed by the 
village paid and the high-castes, the Balahis must contribute to the 
purchase of the goal and oilier offerings, but in the actual sacrifice 
they have as untouchables no pari. The Balahis are not allowed to 
etep on the platform of the shrine where the high-easte Hindus offer, 
Kcr are they permitted to enter the shrine, but must lie content to 
worship the god from a distance. When they Lake part in a pilgrimage 
which is organised by the high-castes, they walk a little apart from 
the main group, and in the preparation of the saerifica they are 
called upon only for the meanest service. 

There is another shrine at Mandhata on the Nerbudda, encred 
to Onkarji and Mahadeo, which La equally, if not even more 
frequented by Kimur Bala hi pilgrims than that near Burhunpur. The 
pilgrimage is undertaken, singly or in groups, lo implore of the gods 
the aversion of a dreaded epidemic or the cure of a sick person; or 
sometimes as the fulfilment of a vow F after the cure has been 
completed. The pilgrims may travel at any time of the year to 
Mandhuta. or join one of the great fairs, in March and in October 
(first fortnight of Knriik) lasting for 15 days. The main object of 
the fair is to worhip at the sacred shrine of Shiva, known ns 
Gnkurju The shrine contains one of the most sacred Ungaros of ail 
India, To reach Mandhata the pilgrims either walk, or use their 
bullock-Cart&p but every means of modem transportation is permitted, 
thy motor-bus os well us the railway. The piSgrsjns bathe in the 
sacred river and drink its water in the conviction that all their sins 
will he forgiven by such ablutions. Barren women are frequently 
brought to the temple where they sleep on the temple premises for 
a few nights. It is believed that the god Muhadco will remove the 
curse of sterility from them during the night. Balahi women who 
Were asked what rites were performed by the priests of ihe temple 
to take from them the curse of barreness, refused to reveal the secret 

Singaji Fair 

Much frequented by Balahis is also the annual fair at SsiLgaji, 
a village about 25 miles north-east of Khandwn. on the old Bombay 
JubbuSpure road. The village is named after a sainLly shepherd who 
lived there about 400 years ago. Bingaji is the patron of cattle and 
is Invoked during cattle diseases. When wanderers get lost in the 
Jungle, they invoke him, and he is said to appear to (hem in the 
guise of a Bhil or Gond and show them the right way* 

The fair begins on the full-moon of the month of Kimr On 
October) and lasts usually lor ten days. Thousands of pcaiants \ isH 
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the fair to pay homsgc to tiro saint and to tuvoko his protection for 
their cattle. Balahls who own a pair of bullocks are euro to go to 
Singaji. They seldom return with tho same pair of bulla rk* either 
having exchanged their pair for another one, or having sold their 
bullocks and bought another pair for the money. Usually they are 
tho loners in the bargain returning with a pair of bullocks they 
would never have bought on another occasion. 

lire fair has so much attraction for the farmers of the Nimar 
because a cattle exhibition takes place, end caille races are held. Tho 
Batatas, of course, have usually no chance of exhibiting their 
wretched and starving bullocks, nor have they ever Lhe courage to 
compete in the bullock races. 

Though in modern times the fair at Singajl is more a cattle 
market than a place of pilgrimage, few cattle owners omit visiting 
the grave of the saintly cowherd and offering gur and ghi at his 
ehrino. This offering is made either in fulfilment of a vow made 
during a cattle epidemic for preservation of the cattle, or wiih the 
intention io secure the protection of the deified cowherd for the 
future. 


Chapter XXIV 

Feasts 

(1) OoH 

On full-moon nights the Hindu villagers are always restless, 
lhe whole night through, till (he silvery light of the night changes 
into the gold of the morning sun, the drums sound incessantly, 
underlining the coarse songs of the villagers with a nerve-upsetting 
rhythm. The various songs are always introduced by a scale of 
long-drawn and more or less melodious vocals, beginning at the top 
of the scale und gently Jailing down in cascading cadences, Each 
song ends up in a genera! cheering for the gods. While the higher 
castes of the village usually have their own entertainment, ending 
in a sacrifice at day-break, jusl when lhe sun rises above the horizon, 
the Balahls, as untouchables, keep to them solves and honour their 
gods according to their own rites and traditions. 

On the occasion of the first spring full-moon, however, all the 
villagers assemble at one place, end celebrate the spring festival in 
concord and mutual good-will for once. Though the Balahis know 
the various myths which explain the origin of the Holi festival they 
generally prefer the following version: They any that n woman Hod 
by name, was ibe devoted wife of a king. When he died she com¬ 
mitted aati by burning herself to death on the funeral pyre of her 
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toy til husband. In commem oralIon of this- sail performance* the 
liulahis celebrott! their own funeral feast on the day of Holi. Because 
of their great poverty, the Balahe? say, they are unable to spend 
m much money for their individual funerals as the other castes. 
Thus at Hull they throw mud at the rich high-caste people who 
buy themselves free with small gilts. These presents ore put together 
and on a subsequent day a banquet is hold in commemoration of the 
members of the community who have died in the previous year* 

The feast of Holi begins on tho night of the Chhoit (March) or 
Fhagun full-moon. The day preceding the full moon the villagers 
drive a pole into die ground, in the middle of the place of their 
religious meetings. This pole is called d^dVi, the Holi pole* Mean¬ 
while the boys gather [irewood and dry cow-dung cakes which they 
pile up in a huge heap around the Holi pole. The fuel for the 
burning of the Holi fire is not collected in the jungle, but stolen 
from, the court-yards of the village. Tho children are chased away 
good-humouredly when detected, but once their booty has been 
thrown on the pyre, nobody will dare to take it back. The katwvt 
(village watchman. usually a Bn laid) also goes from house to house 
and collects dung cakes and wood for tho pyre- 

hi the evening the village youths gather around the Holi pole. 
They begin to sung and to drum. Slowly the other villagers come 
too, some joining in the singing, but the majority contenting them¬ 
selves with squatting down on their heels and listening to the songs. 
Also the w^omcn come and ail down close logeiher to ward off the 
chilly night-air. They sit a little apart from the men* tightly wrapped 
up in iheir scarfs. The young newly married women who have 
come home for the feast days front their husband's village appear 
also happily chatting with their former friends and play-mates. 

As the singers get warmed up* one man and then another one 
gets up and begins to dance, A hoy or young man. dressed in 
woman's clothes and ornaments, joins as his partner. Xow the 
lookers-on get interested and move closer. Soon the songs get an 
ambiguous and indecent turn, the coarse jokes of the actors exact 
loud applause among the men, while the women and girls chuckle 
blughingly into their scarfs- 

After a while the men begin to dance the dutida ras (stick-dance). 
The dancers form a circle, two rows strong. Each man holdj & short 
slick fdaitda) in his hand. Formerly the dancers used swords, but 
nowadays this dangerous weapon has been exchanged for the harm¬ 
less stick- Singing in chorus, to the beating of the drums, the dancers 
weave intricate patterns, changing their places continually by step¬ 
ping once into the outer row and then back again into tho inner 
row of the circle* The ever-changing partners of the two lines face 
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each other for a moment only, and then beat their sticks together, 
to the rhythm of the drama. The tiro rows of dancers move in 
opposite directions, first eluwiy and gracefully, but soon becoming 
faster and wilder, as the drummers beat their drums to u faster and 
wilder rhythm and the singing grows louder and coarser. This dance 
must once have been very impressive when instead of harmless sticks 
the steel blades of swords flashed against one another, giving a 
silvery ringing sound, sparkling brightly in the moonlit night. The 
dancing goes on for hours, only now and then one of the dancers 
drops out exhausted and sits down for a short rest, while one of 
the audience eagerly gets up to take his place in the circle. 

Shortly before day-break, when the dancing and singing 
reaches its culminating point, the kottcat goes round through the 
village and calls those who have been lagging hehind or taking a 
short nap. Now the village headman (patel) gels up and approaches 
the Hols pole. Ho offers a coconut and a mixture of rice and curd 
^daliiji which he sprinkles on ihe pyre and on the red flag waving 
gaily from the top of the poie. After the pafcf, the kotiraf makes hie 
offering, according to an old privilege. He is the representative of 
the untouchables, usually a Balahi. For Holi is the feast of the 
low-caste people, supposed to bo the descendants of the Rakshas. 
After the offering, the kottcal hands fuar stalks to the patel who 
lights them and sets the Holi fire aflame. 

During the performance the drums have never ceased to roll 
in a passionate rhythm, and the singing has turned into wild 
cheerings, and indecent and obscene shouts and curses. The whole 
vi]Ingo-folk, men and women, behave with a boisterous spirit of 
gaiety. They take up mnd and dust from the ground and throw it 
at each other, shouting obscene words all the while. Others hold 
pots or bamboo syringes filled with red or yellow fluids and sprinkle 
[he paint all over ihe clothes and faces of men and women. Even 
women and girls forget their usual coyness and throw dust and dung 
using filthy language. The low-castes especially indulge in this un¬ 
restrained hilarity. They enjoy it immensely if they can get hold of 
a high-caste man or woman, for oa this day the touch of the 
untouchables is not polluting. In the general turmoil It happens 
also that somo boys disappear with their girl-friends into darkness 
ami end the feast in each other's arms. 

The moment when the Holi fire bums is considered to be 
auspicious for the preparing of powerful charms. Therefore some 
of the villagers make balls of fresh cow-dung with a hole in the 
middle. A string is drawn through the hole of a number of ihese 
balls and the cow-dung garland, thus formed, is thrown Into the 
Holi fire. When Ihe fire has burnt down, the garland is taken out 
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The H bends T arc burnt to hard balk which are taken home and 
carefully preserved for use as a powerful medicine against scorpion 
slings. 

On the following morning nobody goes to work. The young men 
and girls wander in groups through the village and throw dust nnd 
mud, rubhkh and paint, at every one they meet. A small present is 
exacted from the victims. But aE mid-day this kind of entertainment 
must atop, only the children are allowed to carry on all day long. 
This throwing of filth and dust, and the use of obscene language 
are. according to Hindu tradition* a commemoration of the struggle 
between the gods and the demons. or + in other words, between the 
fair-skinned Aryan invaders of India and the dark-skinned ab¬ 
originals. Psychologically it is a clever move to allow the oppressed 
and exploited low-caslcs and aboriginals a day when they may give 
vent for once to their bent-up feelings of inferiority against those 
to whom they must look up throughout the year ns their superiors. 
And the high-caste people can afford to be generous for this one 
day which after nil only reminds them of their lasting superiority 
and triumph over the former owners of the country* 

For the Bo la Ills the throwing of mud and the burning of the 
Ho3i fire have also another meaning: the performance of the funeral 
feast with a splendid banquet, which after a real funeral is only too 
often a poor and meagre affair, owing to lack ol money* 

When people have got tired ol 'playing Holf, they proceed to 
the well or river and take a hath* They wash their clothes ioo t 
though lhe patches and splashes of red, bine, or yellow paint, cannot 
be removed at one washing. Bui the soiled clothes are worn cheer¬ 
fully till they are sufficiently torn to he replaced by new ones. 

After the bath, the high-castc Hindus go home, and sing and 
dance till the festive meal is ready. The Balohis* and other low- 
caste and aboriginal people form small hands of musicians, singers 
and dancers who go from house to house, and often also to other 
villages nearby, where they sing and net before the wealthy of the 
village. Whatever they receive as gifts in coin or kind, is pul together. 
At the end of their begging tour which may last up to five days, 
a festive banquet is prepared with the things they have collected P 
This banquet is called: got. Usually the favourite dishes of an Indian 
country-banquet arc served: rice and dai r with ^ur and ghi; or the 
famous ffimpurl which consists ol crumbs of joari or wheat bread 
baked In ghi and gur> 

For Holi the young married women arc invited home by their 
parents or eider brothers. A member of the family, the father or 
a brother, has Lo go and letch the young woman since her husband 
usually will not send or bring her on his own account. Husbands 
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are generally not too anxious to give leave to their wives, well 
knowing how difficult it is to get them back. Among Bnlahla it Is 
customary that a married daughter or sister may stay at home for 
five days after Boll. After the banquet on the fifth day. the husband 
or a brother-in law will turn up and fetch the young woman to her 
new home, unices her parents find on excuse to delay departure, 

A hoy who has been married in the previous year should cot 
remain at bin parent a 1 house during HolL If he is not invited by hi* 
bride T s family,, he Is sent to other relatives. On arriving at the house 
of his parentftdn-law T the boy is presented with a silver finger-ring. 
The Bahtins believe that the boy would get sick if he stayed at homo 
during Holi. The reason for this belief is not known to the Bolshie, 
but without doubt it has something to do with his or his child-wife + a 
reproductive faculties, since Holi is in itself mainly a festival of 

fertility, 

Jhenda 

On she filth day after Holi, the Balahis of some villages observe 
u strange feast, which is also celebrated by the aboriginal Bhilo* 
Mahals, Gouda and Rorkus. Il Is called jhenefe (the Bhife in Central 
India call it gar). A tall pole + 20 or more feet high, is set up outside 
the village near the Balahi quarters. The bark of the tree is removed 
and the pole is made smooth and sleek, and slippery with soap. 
Sometime# the pole is painted all over in gay colours. A bag is Lied 
to the top of the pole, containing a coconut and one-ond-a-quarter 
rupees. The Balahi women take their stand in a circle surrounding 
the pole and swinging green tamarind or bamboo rode. While they 
walk and dance around the pole, the men stand a little apart in a 
compact group, carrying a kind of shield: two sticks tied <:mas- 
wise and held at the joint. 

All of a sudden the men make a rush at the jhenda pole. One of 
them attempts to climb the polle while his* companions shield him 
and themselves against the vigorous blows of the women who Iry 
to ward them olL When the climber gains the top of the pole* he 
takes his price, glides down and goes off as quickly as possible* 
while heavy blows are showered upon liis back. The women do not 
spare the men* and many a man feels the pains of hl$ sore and 
swollen back for days after, Some women have taken u glass of 
country liquor or a pinch of bhang (hemp) before the performance, 
to holster up their courage, They are hall-dnink and so excited by 
the noise and the fighting that at Inst they attack the whole crowd 
of village people who slnni around shouting and laughing and 
enjoying tbo whole thing immensely. If the women can get hold of 
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the patel and the hotiml* they beat them until these men buy them- 
seIves free by a email present. 

This entertainment may be repeated the nest day, ne Ian g as a 
prize is offered to the climbers, These prizes are presented by the 
jiatd and other wealthy people of the village. Usually from five to 
seven men climb the jktn&a pole in a day. Sometimes even a high* 
easts man undertakes to climb the pole tor penance, in the belief 
that all Ma sins will be forgiven if lie reaches the top of the pole. 

The song of the women under the jflenda pole goes as follows: 

HoU Phag Ogo f ra&ya! 

(Holi has been 3mmt, Phag has come, boys!) 

Krishna bhi khsk r Kantyi l hhi khde; 

(Krishna is playing now, Kaneya:) 

Kheh Brij Jce log. 

(Playing are the people of Brij.) 

Hori jalgait 

(Holi baa been burned!) 

Hama bhi kkth f Lflf hhumatm bhi khde 
(Rama too is playing, and Lakslunnn} 

Slla nar „ 

(Sita's husbands) 

Hori jalffQit 

[Holi has been burnt!) 

ShanArar khtk, Gaura bhi kheie, 

(Shankar is playing, Qaura too,) 

Nar da mum jt fre £affi p rascal 
(With her companion, boys!) 

Hori jatgaif 

(Hori has been bumtl) 

The meaning of the jhEiida performance is not known to (he 
Baluhis. They have adopted this custom from the Bhi is or from 
the Rajputs of Central India who still perform the ihenda on a big 
ecale. It is said la be a commemoration of she tournament by which 
Arjun won Draupadi as his wife by shooting down a golden fish 
from the top of a tall pole. Among the Bhils of the Jes&nwadfi 
Tolukn. Bombay Presidency,, the climber who gains the top nf LIlc 
jhtuda pole, has until this day the right to chouse among ihe girls 
one eib his wife and to lake her at once to his house ^)- 

I>. N. Majcmdar. The BfcUd of Gakat* *»= Gui&r&i R^earcli 
Society Journal, IM2, toI. IV. No. 4, p, 2SO. 
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(b) TbeGunaguurFestival**) 

Thu feast begins during the first half of the month of Chhait 
(in March or April), tea dnys after Eoli. Gaud, who is Parvati, is 
the mother of Ganpal-Ganesh and the goddess of fertility. Whoever 
wants to be blessed with child lakes part in the celebration of this 
feast Every young Balubi couple must at least once perform the 
rites by which the goddess la worshipped, else, so the Baltthis 
believe, their marriage will remain without.issue. 

The legend relates that a queen, Kajorhuii by name, was tho 
first to celebrate the feast in its present form. Gait ri-Parvnti was 
welt pte&eed with this new form of worship and rewarded the queen 
with the gift of a child, the future king. In memory of this first 
celebration the Hindus of tho Nirnar perform yearly the elaborate 
ceremonies which mark this feast ns one of the most important in 
llie calendar. 

The higb-caste Hindus do not allow tho low-castes and un¬ 
touchables, Bn tab is. Chamnrs, Nahule for instance, to perform all 
the ceremonies and reserve at least the sowing of the joutara (as they 
cull the when! seedlings) for themselves. The low-caste Hindus 
yield to this restriction by pretending that they' arc afraid qf taking 
on themselves the responsibility for the sowing and nursing of the 
lender wheat seedlings. For it is believed that any mishap to the 
jap (planting of wheat) or any mistake in the performance of the 
ritual is severely avenged by (ho great goddess. Blindness or even 
death, but certainly a great misfortune will befall the culprit. 

Whatever the origin of the Gnnttgaur festival may be, so much 
is certain that at present all castes and tribes of the Ximar, high 
and low. Hindus and aboriginals, hold this feast in equally bi^h 
esteem. Tho beauty and symbolic significance of the ceiemoniee, tho 
colourful processions, tho expenses and tho fast® which the persona 
who celebrate it must undergo, make a deep impression upon all. 
Tim purpose of the feast, fertility, is also very appealing. 

All persons who intend to celebrate the Gonngaur feast assemble 
in groups at the Uoli polo, sometimes accompanied by a bund of 
musicians. On the n-pot where they all born the Holi yearly, they 
make the solemn vow to perform all the ceremonies' which are 
required lor the Ganagaur feast. 

After that the high-caste Hindus ask their hatica to sow tho 
wheat for them and to guard the seedlings. The Baluhig approach a 
Brahman, or a Lobar (iron-smith) or Sutar (carpenter), and request 

•*) Ganagaur h derived from aawa (Ski) — multitude and Court — 
Parvali. Many Images of Guuri are carried In procession to tho river for 
Immersion* hence the anm&. 
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him to flow the wheat for them. Each man gives him a kangan 
(pound) of wheat, supplies him with a fiat basket filled wish black 
soil, wherein he has to sow the wheat, and pays him five annas 
as his fee. 

Before Ihe Brahman (or otherwise the barwa) goes to sow the 
wheat, he takes a bath of purification and washes his cloches. Next 
ho levels a safe place behind his house, well protected against all 
intruders, human or animat, and gives it a coating with fresh cow- 
dung. Then he places there oil his clients' flat baskets, filled with 
black soil. The men or women who have requested him to sow the 
wheat for ihem must fast for five consecutive days, that is* they 
may not take food prepared on Ihe hearth-fire until the sun has set* 
But fruits* and fluids like milk etc. may be taken any time of the day + 
Now" the yuro/uf (priest) pours water on the- soil contained in 
the baskets and sows the wheat. For the nest nine days he must 
daily water the baskets and carefully guard them against straying 
animals or harmful, insects* On no account is he allowed to leave 
his house for any considerable time, and he may not ask any other 
man to guard the baskets during his absence. 

The next day he begins to build the images of Gauri* of Raja 
Dhanya, her husband, and often also of Gnnpati, her son. He forms 
a skeleton of bamboo sticks, tying the sticks together with strings 
and filling the spaces with rags. Then he dresses the figure of Gauri 
in the attire of a goddess, while Dhnnya Raja is dressed up as a 
god. The figures are about two feet high, sometimes smaller, hut 
often even bigger. Nowadays these images (vturH) arc often bought 
ready-made in the bazaar at Khandwu where skilled artisans are 
able to produce quite handsome figures. They can bo used again 
and again; after the festival they are put into a box and stored 
away in a safe corner of the house. 

It is the pride of each family to dress up their figures os well 
as possible. The dresses of Gauri, her husband and son, are of the 
heat material, silk or fine eotton fabric* and the women deck them 
out with their own jewels* Gauri* the motet* is also garlanded with 
a wreath of apices* such as laung, ifoichi t dodo, kharik f and kopta* 
The figures ol Gauri and her companions are placed on fl plat¬ 
form near the baskets containing the seedlings. Over them the purohit 
builds a roof to ward off the bn ruing rays of ihe sun. Every evening 
the men and women for whom the seedlings have been planted 
assemble at the house of ihelr pH rtf bite He brings a brass-plate (arti) 
with kajmr t a dhela, kuku and incense! sticks. Then he paints the 
foreheads of lias clients with kuku which he then applies also to 
Ihe images of Gauri and her companions. Then ho lights the kaput 
ond iba incense sticks and moves the plate slowly in a circle over 
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the platform with the seedlings. This ceremony ia called jyot dena 
(to give light). It is repealed on each of the following evenings. 
During these days the men and women who have taken the vow 
to celebrate this least do not only fast, but are obliged also to abstain 
from heavy work. Only the most urgent household duties are 
attended to. Every evening die other women of the village gather 
at the houses where the feast Is celebrated and sing hymns in honour 
of the mnta. After the ringing they get some dhatd (hata ? t®maul r 
roasted joari grain) from the house. 

On the seventh day alter the sowing of the wheat, in the after¬ 
noon, live married couples are invited by each celebrating family. 
Only such couples may be invited whose husband se well as wife 
have been married for the first time and are blameless* 1. e. have 
never committed a ‘sin 1 which is punished with expulsion from the 
caste (ns for instance the kilting of a dog or cal). After having taken 
a batht they come in festive aUlre t at noon fasting since morning. 
Couple alter couple arrive and are invited into the house. The men 
squat down in a row at one side of the room, the women at the 
other. Now the host (head of the celebrating family) draws a chauk 
on the floor in the centre of the room with wheat flour. He then 
fetches a lota full of water into which he drops a talcfi (silver neck- 
ring) and a sliver neck-chain. 

After a while all rise, and a woman lakes the lota on her head 
and all go in procession to the outskirts of the village when* they 
stop under a Mango tree. Tbs Iota Is placed under the tree. A man 
climbs up and plucks some leaves and fruits which, at that time 
of the year, are still very small. These are put into the iota. The 
women now begin to dance around Lhe tree, singing and clapping 
their hands to the rhythm of the melody. Then a man rubs kuku 
on the tree and on the Iota with his thumb, and ties a red thread 
around its neck. Now all worship r he Iota, for they believe that the 
spirit of the great mala has laken possession of it* 

After that the woman again place* ihe Iota on her head and the 
procession move* homewards. The men walk a little apart from the 
women. Both groups sing hymns in honour of the mnta. When they 
arrive at the house, they enter, and the woman plneea the Iota (also 
called Italas) on the ehtitj/r. It is believed that now the mata has como 
to visit their house and will stay with them for a few dam As long 
ns the Iota remains in the house, one of the men must guard it against 
any stray animals which might desecrate it. 

Soon after their return from the procession to the Mungo tree, 
the worshippers proceed to tbe house of their purohiL They inform 
him that they have come to worship the mata (Mata hi darxhan 
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kame /f# ttg* fli*#}. The purohit carries tlie image of the muta to the 
front of his house where the worshippers are waking. They give 
him a gift from 4 annas to one rupee four annas, and a coconut, 
which the purohii breaks for the offering. Then alf worship the 
mat a. After (hat they return to the celebrating house, singing a 
hymn in honour of the mata. 

After having entered the house, they sit down around the lota T 
the men at one side, the women at the other. When they have 
washed their ImuliIs they proceed to sing, A man brings chips of 
Mango and Aiuari-wood and some flax-stalks, cut into small pieces, 
lie makes a pile before she loit t, puts some red threads on top of it, 
pours ghi over the whole and lights a fire. Then they pm a necklace 
(h&f) of spices, kharik, kopra f hung. ilaichL on the fofoL Also pieces 
of cloth and silver ornaments of a woman, also tfJtlf (paper-star for 
the forehead), a kauri necklace, a pot (pearl ornament). In short all 
those ornaments which a woman may wear, It is all for the main 
who has taken her abode in the lota. 

Now each of the married couples gets a coconut. Two and two 
they approach tho muta, lay down the coconut before the lota, paint 
it with kuka and pray: "if# mala sri^ main# tamart man dtdiya, 
ah mm ghar par ashUh dijio — (O holy mother. I am fulfilling my 
vow T therefore bless ray house)*\ First the rann says his prayer, 
then his wife, Each pair put down their coconut, the fifth coconut 
Is put on top of the others. Tt is called ganr. They offer rice, 
phi, kukiiy and four annas. Then the worshippers paint each other’s 
forehead with kuku 9 a man painting the men. a woman applying the 
sacred powder on the women's forehead- Often they pour a mixture 
of oil and kufru on each others" hair. Then men and women sit down 
at their former places and wash their hands. 

Meanwhile a meal Sms been prepared for all who have taken 
part in llin ceremonies. They have been fasting Ihe whole day. The 
usual riect f&iJ, gur and ghi are served, as additional dishes to Ihe 
remainder ol the offerings: rice, coconut and apices. The five married 
couples are served first, after them the other members of the cele¬ 
brating family receive their share of the meal. 

It is already late in the afternoon, when they finish their meal. 
Now all get up, A woman takes the Iota and carries it an to the 
aifgan 3 the platform before the house, ft is set on a rhauk* The 
women walk around the fofa r singing a hymn. Then ll is brought 
back to the main room of the house. The lota is guarded the whole 
night, in order that no Jiving being may touch it. This day is called 
hut ka jora: distribution of haf, because much dhoni is eaten by the 
singers, 

F u c b @ h Tbo Clajldrc p i>| Uar L 
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The next day, the eighth day after the sowing of jag (jowara), 
lh@ same ceremonies are repeated. Four to ten couples are entertained 
according to the wealth of the celebrating family. 

In the evening* after the meal, the women take up the tola, but 
they do not put it down on the ongan of ihei r house, but proceed 
singing in procession to the house of the pat el or another village 
notable* Other groups of singing women, from the different quarters, 
join them. At the pattFl house* some sheets are spread on the ground 
Each group puls down ils hta op a different sheet. The loftiff of the 
untouchable castes must bo act specially apart, for fear of pollution* 
Each group of women walks round their hta, singing. This per¬ 
formance lasts about an hour- Then the loktt are again placed on 
the head and carried in procession to the river or to a well; each 
group proceeding to their own well or bathing place. Also the figures 
(murtfa) of the mata and the gods are taken along. This is called; 
tjiaJa pahunehmiu (to bring the mate home)* The Jofns and images 
of the mala and her attendants are put down on the ground- Water 
is drawn from the well or river and a few drops poured into tin? 
mouth of Ihc niiirfiJ. Then ihcy offer kapur which they burn, and 
worship. A dance by walking round the murtis brings the perfor¬ 
mance to an end. The lofo* nnd images are then carried home in 

procession. 

Sometimes a wealthy villager invites all llie mains to his house. 
In this case the processions proceed tn his house which has been 
cleaned and smeared with Ire=h cow-dung. Sheets are often spread 
on the path In front of the walking women. At the door of his house* 
I he taa&t aland# waiting whh his wife. His dhoti 19 knotted lo the 
corner of her serk Hi# pagri is loosely twisted around his head and 
neck, and he hold# Its ends between folded hands. His wife carries 
a orii (plate) with offerings The women enter the house and put 
I he lotas and images down in the main room. They remain there the 
whole night and somelimes another day and night. Xnhody goes 
to sleep* The members of the family and the guests dance and sing 
throughout the whole night. It goes without saying that the matas 
of the untouchable cairtes aro net invited lo (he house of a enste- 
Hindu. They keep apart The ho$t worships each single mata f offering 
kiiku and coconuts. After him also the guests pay their homage. 
Sometimes nearly the whole village is invited, fed and entertained. 

On the Bill day, which is called: Jotcura, the different caste 
groups proceed in procession to the river or to a well, which is not 
used for drinking purposes. The women carry the lota# and rnurlia, 
the pnrohil comes ami hand# over the jags (joimrtt) to the groups 
for which they have beea sown. He touches with the baskets the 
right, iben the iefl cheek of the women who have to carry them to 
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the river. This i& the usual form of greeting. Some Balahis say that 
the puroJiff often refugee to hand over the jag baskets of the Balahis 
to Balahi women but carries them himself to the river. The 
wheat seedlings would be polluted by the touch of a Unlaid 
woman! But it seems chat not all purokH$ are so rigorous. 
On their arrival at the river side, the lata* f the mttrfis and the jowam 
baskets are placed on the ground, each caste having its own tota$ f 
images and buckets of wheat seedlings. Then the persons for whom 
the wheat has been sown lake their baskets and expose them to the 
water of the river. The heavy baskets soon sink to the bottom of the 
river. The lota# are emptied into the rIvor> and also the if an go leaves 
and garlands of spleen are thrown into the water. The valuable silver 
ornaments and ibe clothes are of course removed from the mufti* and 
taken home. The murtto lliemidvcs are carried home in procession, 
the women singing hymns in honour of Ganagatir, Title bat day is 
called the day of leave-taking. And the last ceremony when the 
baskets are pus into the river is called mala pahuucha dena or jag 
thanda karna, which means: to bring the mother home, reap, to cool 
She wheat. The meaning is that ilm mates is brought to the river, after 
staying nine days in the houses of men and from there Baja Dhnnya 
may fetch his wifel 

On returning home the images of the nmta r of her husband and 
son, are wrapped in sheets of cloth and put away in a box for 
further ti*e in she coming year 

(3) Dorbaral 

It eb perhaps hard for an outsider to imagine with what tense 
anxiety and impatient the Bslahb are on ihe lookout for the 
coming of the monsoon. In the hot days before the first ram when 
u:N nature I Ley panting under the blazing rays of a merciless sum, 
and the soil hums the soles of his bare feet, the Balahi farmer has 
prepared his field for sowing. He has long since figured aiU what 
to sow and how much, and has bought his jneed grain or borrowed 
U from the land-lord or Bonis (who will take It back with an 
interest of from fifty to a hundred per com after stx months). The 
agricultural tools have also been put in working order as there will 
be no time to get them ready once the sowing has started. The 
bullocks now enjoy a time of rest, to recover their strength in 
preparation for the hard work during the sowing season. Impatiently 
everybody watches the oncoming dark clouds heavily laden with 
rain. The air is sultry and depressing. 

But the Balahi cannot content himself with passively waiting 
lill (he rains start He tries to hasten their ailvenE by various magical 
devices. He even goes bo far as to insult his gods, in particular 
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Ilanuman, the village guardian, when the monsoon is delayed, In 
such a ease the Bakhta assemble before the Image of Hanumau and 
under curses and deprecations, they throw filth and mud on the 
image of the god. Ii is believed that Ha unman feels ashamed of such 
treatment and wants to get rid of hia evil-smelling coating. He soon 
sends ruin which washes off the filth from hia image. 

Another 'rain invoking rite" which La culled Durham! Is per¬ 
formed in the villages of the Nimar. It proceeds in the following 
way: On the new-moon day of the sacred month of Jnisht (In May 
or June) the village boys get up early in Lhe morning. They proceed 
to the jungle where they cut brunches und leaves of the Pula a tree 
(Bufta frondosa). One hoy is w r rupped from head to foot in a coat 
of large Fa las leaves so that not a spot of hia body is visible under 
the big green leaves, A rope is lied around bis waist and w ith rough 
[lulling and much yelling the boy is dragged through the streets of 
Lhe village. Other boys pour water over hia head till he is drenched 
io the *kin. The entire village youth gather around the boy, lease 
him and should Gam (Much!) when the pails are emptied over the 
hoy clad in Palos leaves, He ia culled dzdar (frog) and is supposed 
to represent a frog, the herald and companion of the rains. The 
whole ceremony is a kind of homoeopathic magic, to cell the ruins 
by drenching a human image of a frog, the so-called companion of 
the monsoon* It is an inversion of cause and effect the effect being 
anticipated to produce its cause. This Inversion is a common 
phenomenon in magical practices. 

The boy who tugs the I human frog through the Village, not 
missing a single bouse, sings in front of every dour: 

“We tease the frog that you may 
Open your gram-barn. 

It is covered with a sheet. 

May your son ho strong! 

The barn is full of grain* 

May your son be rich! 

In your ft able are many cattle. 

May your son Jove youI s * 

Some limes the mischievous boys add for fuo the following 
verse? 

N 0n your grain-barn are mangoes. 

May your sons die! M 

One of the inmates of the house throws mud or rubbish at the 
human frog or pours a pail of dirty water over his head. But after¬ 
wards the boys receive small gifts of grain. gnr t or mangoes from 
every family. These presents are made cheerfully, because every- 
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body wants to receive the blessing of the rain-god for the coming 
monsoon. 

Meanwhile the boys around the human frog sing another song 
interrupting It at time* with loud cheers when a villager has been 
especially generous with hia gifts. The angry wailing of the poor 
"frog 1 can likewise be heard when the water douches and the 
jostling overreach his patience and endurance. The boys sing the 
following song, one boy taking the load, the others repeating each 
verso or singing the refrain: 

“Fill the small box with sandalwood passe. 

Nine hundred horses fill the fold. 

One horse is of green colour. 

My soul is bitting on it, 

l shall accomplish it. oh. I shall accomplish it! 

From Delhi I shall call him. 

From Delhi came a great king. 

In this palace are many hundred hows. 

One bow we wanted from him. 

And the best cow of the Almighty God. 

Whose daily food is a hundred bundles of grass. 

Tn one bundle we have found a kauri shell 
We gave &he kauri to a Bania, 

The B&nli gave ue salt. 

We gave the salt to the cow. 

The cow gave us milk. 

Of the milk we made fchir^} 

What was good, we ale ourselves. 

What was bad we gave to the peacock. 

The peacock gave us a feather. 

The feather we gave to a Raja, 

The Raja gave us a horse. 

The horse we made jump over the fence. 

The fence gave us wood. 

The wood we put on a hearth. 

The hearth gave ub a me&L 

The meal we gave to the village pancK 

The punch gave us a wife. 

In the crowded bazaar we gel a fine house!” 

After every house in the village has been visited, the 'human 
frog" is dragged to the shrine of Hanumam There he is undreamed 
and the leaves are thrown down before the image of the god. Then 
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all the boys return home end prepare a dainty meal from the presents 
obtained during their performance. Having eaten their fill they 
again go to the shrine of Hnnumaa where I hey offer some enamels 
of their meal. Also the boy who played the part of the frog worships 
Hanuman, hut then runs aw ay ns fast as he can, lor the boys throw 
burning dung-cakes at him amid abuses and filthy words. 

Kext the boys play what is called aonUi-pipral All the boy a 
except two climb a big leafy tree, a pipnl or aonla (hence the name 
of the gamd). One of the two boys who remain on the ground takes 
a stick (about three feet long) and throws It as fur as ho can. Then 
he runs to n tree and climbs it quickly, while Lhe other boy runs 
utter the stick. As soon as he gets it, he returns to she tree andi 
leaning the stick against It, climbs up and begins to chase the other 
hoys. The boy whom he catches must give him a small present; but 
no boy can be caught who is able to touch the stick leaning against 
Lhe tree. 

This game Is repeated two or three times till all get tired of 
playing and decide to call it oft 

At the same lime the girls too are busy: From day they form 
the image of a frog which they then put on a tile taken from the 
roof of ft house. One girl places the tile with the frog on her head 
and then all the girU wander through the village from house to 
house. 

Some girls pour water over the girl who carries the image of 
the frog, while the others sing: 

“Give water* c frog-mother! 

Still more rain let fall in showers! 

The paddy is getting dry on the field. 

The kodon is getting dry. 

Send rain in plenty 

That Lhe waters flow in the field ridges. 

On the black field grows a pipal tree. 

Give, mother, a handful of grain! 11 

At each house the girls receive n handful of grain or sweets. 
After that they proceed to the shrine of llanumati and worship his 
Image, offering a small pats of their earnings, The day image nf 
tSm frog, hardly recognisable as such after so many douches, is left 
at tho shrine o! the monkey god. The girls then go home and 
prep lira n meal from the gifts collected on their tour: this they eat 

together. 

Alier their dinner the girls too play aonlai-piprai kike the boys. 
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This Dorbarai rite bag a dose resemblance to a ceremony that 
la performed fit Sltmknmciu on the Danube, neaT Belgrad in Yugo- 
s La win: 

"A crowd of children carrying green branches were tripping 
along laughing and singing accompanying one of their number, 
who, stripped of hor clothing, was almost hidden from sight in a 
screen of green twigs and leaves. At every courtyard door, they 
stopped and sang a song h and the lady of the house came out with 
a bucket of water which she poured vigorously over the halt-nuked 
figure. It was a Dodo fa i a charm against the draught, for there has 
been little rain this year and the peasants fear for their crops. We too 
begged water and poured it over the dripping dodofa.*' (L. % - 
Edwards: Danube Stream. London 1B41* 2 nd edition, p. 2 o 5 ). 

( 4 ) A k a d b i jj 

The commencement of the agricultural year falls on Akadluj. 
the third day of Baimkh Su<K (April—May). 

Only the Balahi who owns a field, celebrates tins feast. He 
goes the day before the feast to the fctifruir and buys two red earthen 
pots. The bigger one may Isold about five seers (litres), the smaller 
dues Is about half this size, in the afternoon the house Is swept 
and receives a coating of fresh cow-dung. The Inmates of the house 
lake a bath and wash their clothes. 

In the evening or the next morning a thank is drawn, with 
jaari flour, on the floor near the middle pillar of the main room, 
Pour clods, as big as a fist, are formed of black clay and placed on 
the four comers of the rhatJc. The two water pa is (gar a maike) are 
filled to the brim with water and placed on the cJtaiffc, one upon the 
other. They lire supposed by the four mud-clods. On top of the 
viatkas the head of the family puts a lt>la r and the new bullock 
ropes. These ropes are of awnri fihres (mohrit ka ran), not of hemp. 
They are quite new and are preserved far the sowing. On and 
around the ropes the man puts Mango leaves. The Mango tree is 
sacred and Us leaves shall convey their own blessing power on the 
ropes so that no harm may befall the working bullocks nor the 
future crop. 

In front of the earthen pots the Balahi puts a few chips of 
Mungo and Sandal-wood and cotton-wool (rui)> Then be pours phi 
over the pile and burns it as nn offering to the god of the rains. A 
handful of boiled dab rice, gur t ghi , sugar and bread crumbs are 
mixed and formed Into several small balls- For every deceased mem¬ 
ber of the family a ball is thrown into the fire. Often the Balnhis 
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al&o pour liquor, tobacco, hemp or opium into the names. It is 
believed that these offerings will benefit the deceased. 

In the evening of the feast-day a festive meal ia prepared for 
all members of the family and other near relatives who happen to 
bo present or who don't perform this offering in their own house. 

For the next few days the four mud clods under the 
earl hen vessels are closely observed. Each clod has been named 
after one of the four months of the rainy season: As hod. Sravun, 
Bbado T and Knar. The porous pots leak and she water drops 
down on the outside on the four supporting clods. With great in¬ 
terest the BaSahis watch which of she clods draws the most water 
and is first dissolved. They believe that the month that is signified 
hy Ihe melting clod will bring much rain. Guided by ihesc signs the 
liulahi farmer selects the seed for his fields. If much rain has to be 
expected, he will sow rice nr cotton which used much moisture. If 
less rain is likely to Fall, he will sow ftfH, pari, or «r«d on the 
same field. The seed varies also according to the kind of soil in a 
field: in the year of a heavy monsoon only rice or cotton enn be 
sown in black soil, while ioari nr urad would rot in the moist soil* 
In o year when only slight showers are expected the kind of seed 
must to carefully chosen, especially for the quickly drying red soil. 
Naturally the farmers are very interested to know beforehand how 
much rain will fall in ihe coming monsoon. The farmers keenly 
feel the need for exact weather-forecasts, but ignorant of scientific 
meteorology, they try to lift the veil from the uncertain future by 
magic and divination* 

No Balahi will lose hie faith in such practices IF different results 
are obtained in other houses where the same performance is made. 
Every BalliM is concerned only for his own house and field and 
conveniently thinks that other people may have different needs, or 
that the other Bnlahta must have made a mistake, or that an evil 
spirit must have deceived them. And if he finds after the monsoon 
that his own forecast was wrong, he accepts It wit is resignation in 
the belief that something must have gone wrong in perform Lug the 
ceremony. And he is determined to be more careful the next time. 
But his" belief in the Akhadil ceremony is not in the least shaken. 

Some BalaJiis whom l asked for an exp hi nation of the frequent 
failure of this magical weather-forecast, gave the following reply: 
^Nowadays not even the gods can to trusted. Times are bad now 
and people have become very wicked; so many lead a sinful life and 
care nothing about the gods* No wonder, that the gods take revenge 
and deceive us when we ask them to tell us the futureF TI 
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C h a p i e r XXV 
Other Feasts 
{1} R a k h i 

Before Hama went into exile, he T as a good son, took affectionate 
leave of his old mother Knusalya. With many tears the mother 
fastened a bracelet around his wrist, os a token oi her love and 
affection. 

In remembrance of this touching leave-taking, the Hindus cele¬ 
brate Eakhi on Srawan Sudi (in August), For this feast the Balahis 
in vile also their sisters and daughters who with great pleasure return 
to their parents 1 house to celebrate the feast with their nearest rela¬ 
tives Custom demands that a husband allowe his wife to go home 
for this feast when her father or brother arrives to fetch her. 

In the evening the mother of the family lies a thread to die 
door-post (ihau$rt) of the house, paints it with kuku and worships 
it. This door-post is considered as the god of the house; ghat ka 
malakt Then another 1 bread is tied to the weaving loom if there is 
any. For the Bala his hold the implements of their traditional profes- 
eion in high esteem and regard them as something more thou mere 
lifeless things. After having shown her respect to the weaving loom 
the Ealahi mother ties another thread around tho wrist of her male 
relatives, except her own husband and fntherdn-law. Only her father, 
her brothers, uncles and cousins may receive the string from her t for 
this bond excludes any sexual relationship. The woman receives a 
small present from each man who, also, touches her feet with folded 
hands. In (he evening a festive meal is prepared which unites all 
the members of the family and other near relatives who happen to 
be present 

The thread which is tied around the wrist of the left hand is 
often a simple red string, hut sometimes a cord of silk with tinsels, 
fastened with a loop and but Ion, and hung with seven little flossy silk 
tassels of tho seven colours of the spectrum. It Is bought in the 
bazaar. 

By this ceremony the man who receives the Rnkhi bracelet 
becomes a brother fdftami bhai) or father (dhann fcnp) of 
the woman who lies it around Ins wrist. Also a good friend 
of the family, or a friendly neighbour, may receive it, even if 
he La of another caste. The Eakhl relationship strictly excludes 
sexual relations between the partners. Girls therefore take good 
care not to give the Kakhi string to a man whom Shey love or hope 
to marry. If sexual relations between Kakhi relatives arc detected 
the culprits are punished ne if they had committed incest. 
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(2) Nag Panehmi 

The Snake-feast is held on the fifth day of the light half (Midi) 
of the lunar roonlh of Srawun (July or Align at). 

On this day nothing should be cooked on the hearth-fire 
(cintlha) which is sacred to the s mikes for they are Frequently 
found near U for the purpose of warming themselves. On this day 
ihamir hi dnl niay not be cooked, because mattur grains are like the 
snake a eyes, liicc should not be boiled, because rice is like the 
snake's teeth. The usual frying-pan (luurn) for baking the joari-brcad 
should not be used, because the /airs is like the snake’s body in 
colour. 

Iherefore the Lindahls cat wheat-bread on this day and titaf kt 
dnl. they use pi ,ups and pots of brass or tin. Inn no earthen puts. 
Milk too they will not drink, because milk is reserved for the *nake 
on Nag Panehmi. So Balahi, not even the poorest man, goes to 
work on this day. It is even forbidden to go to the fields or into 
the jungle. Everybody should remain at home, celebrating the feati- 
\ai in his own house, ft is the feast of the hearth-fire 

The head of the family takes no food till noon. Only then may 
lie f; l c something, while Ihe other uiciiiF>erH of ihe Jamil y c *m take 
their repast beforehand. Alter bis men! the man collccti, pieces of 
coal from the hearth-fire and grinds them to powder, which he heaps 
m a small ptle on llie up-turned bottom side 0 f a pklc or cocking 
l-ot. Then he paints the outside well near the door-post with lime 
or w hale clay about B feet square. 

He now draws a thank on the while square with coal powder; 
in the chau/r a cobra an unite snake, a scorpion, a man’s W or 
figure, and a comb, 1 he man s figure represents Nanga Saha, ihe 
snake god, id .tie form of a snake-charmer, as they are often seen 
wandering through the rtW showing their skill with dancing 
snakes and catching Ihe snakes m the villages, or al least pretending 
to do so 11.,- comb la painted as a necessary requisite of Nanga 
Baba, who as a true snake-charmer wears bis hair uncut. The cobra 
and auto art painted on the wall as the two most poisonous sunk* 
which endanger the life of a Balahi, 

Nest the man takes sandbar and paints the eyes and the tongues 
of the snakes red. and makes marks on their necks and bodies. Then 
he worships Nanga Baba by offering a coconut, joari ka dhani (the 
white, pulped and roasted grains of joari, a favourite daioty). loge- 
thcr with er, phi and kuku, white | le ptayB s ^ m * „ 

save hia fonfy; ^ath by snake-blt*. Meanwhile the women form 

small snakes of cotton wool The man smears a mixture of dhani, 
pnr and phi on the month of these snakes, which are placed on the 
ground just below the chauk on the *a!L Then a ffre is lighied h 
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gut and phi arc poured into the (lames as an offering, A sirpai fruit 
is broken and a piece of the fruit put in the mouth of the snake. The 
real of the fruit ie given to the children. Also the dhani and gttr is 
distributed among them. If a snake temple is near* or a snake ‘hole 
is detected, milk is placed there In a email earthen pot 

After the sacrifice all sit down and partake of a festive meal. 
Then a hammock is hung up on the veranda and children and 
grown-ups are rocked with laughter imd jollity, in the name of 
Nanga Baba. It Is believed, that the god is as pleased with the 
swinging, as if he himself were being rocked in the hammock. 

The Balahi&r like oil Hindus, believe that the world rests on the 
head of a huge snake; when the snake moves, the earth shakes in an 
earthquake. The high-caste Hindus consider the snake as sacred 
and usually do not kill it. But not so the Balahie who kill not 
only snakes, but also scorpions wherever they can get hold of them. 
They even believe that a person cannot recover from snakc-bito. unless 
the snake la killed. 

On Nag Fanehmi the snake is worshipped by Balnhis both 
because the Hindus do so, and out of fear, By painting itg picture 
on the wall they intend to protect themselves from snake-bite? and 
scorpion-stings for a year, (111 to the next feast. 

The evening of Nag Fanehmi fs devoted to wrestling contests 
{kuskti). 

( 3 ) Jiroti 

The Balahis have no dear idea about the meaning of this fosst 
nor do they connect it with any Hindu myth, Jiroti is celebrated as 
the least of the ancestors by the aboriginal Guilds and Korkus of 
the district. From them the Balnhis must have adopted it without, 
however* grasping its deeper significance. For them it is just a 
family feast to which even the married daughters of a family are 
invited, 

Jiroti Is celebrated on A mans Srawan (the new-moon day ol 
July-August). As far ns possible alt the married daughters of ihe 
family arrive at their parents' house to celebrate this feast in the 
circle of their own family. On the morning of the feast day, all go 
to the well or to a nala and take a bath. They also wash their 
clothing. After their return from the bath a member of the family 
draws certain figures upon the wall of the house around and above 
the main entrance. The figures represent: a man, an elephant, a 
horse, a camel, and a tiger. Any member of the household may do 
the drawing but usually I hose who are most skilled in this ait 
display their talents. But still, it often requires strong imagination to 
recognise the significance of the drawings. 
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Men n to hilu the women of the hrniso iif^pjiro a festlvo meal to 
which all relatives are invited except the woman who grinds the 
Hour for Lise wheat cakes which are eaten ™ this occasion. Sho 
must fast until evening. She is permitted to eat only fruits till her 
task is accomplished ami sufficient flour is prepared. 

Since the Bakins do not connect this feast with any deitv they 
do not perforin any sacrifice on this day. 


(4)jffam Safrn 

In the month of Srawan (July) the Hindus oeleWc the feast 
of Rom Satra or Dolgyaras. The celebration begins on the ninth 
day of the month and lusts for nine days. The phaire, temple 
Sitters and dancers, worship (he god of the temple by dancing and 
Bulging continually without any interruption for the whole of this 
time, Kvery group attemls the temple for four Lours, afler which the 
first group ifl replaced by another. 0„ pm fam , the day of full moon, 
ft throne willi a canopy is buiii and gorgeously decomic-d. Also the 
imago of Rama Lakshina* or any other god. is fashioned and set 
on the gaddi { throne). Ollier deon also take iheir places under the 
canopy. In the late afternoon a procession is started. The Temple 
servants and devotees dance and sing and about the praise of the 
“ f0 ® on the Ihrone, wh)cli they carry through the village. After that 
the whole procession returns In the temple and the dto* are brought 
back to heir usual places After Ihtu a new procession is formed In 
which only men take part. They walk in a wide circle around the 

'I wm ^ 011 t ? ]lHl r ' ,ul,rai ’ 0110 " Ia " curries a brass 

placed khakra ^ ' 0,1 " bich 4 5111411 <*** and a burning ghi lamp are 

The Salabletake no active part in this worship. They have to 

£ ™ W i “IS "? le ° f lookL ' fs ^ But thsy come in crowds to 
khandwa, where the feast is wlebralod with special solemnity They 

offer a small coin, if they are allowed to approach close enough to 
the temple* * 


F$la 

Fob the feast of the bullocks, is celebrated on the 15th day of 
Biifido (August or September), on new moon, " 

The explanatory legend to account for the festival Is that the 
bullocks complained ti> Mahsdeo ihai men were .mpre^ing them 
beyond endurance. Muhadeo appointed a day to uSStatoSS 
matter- Men got lo know of this and treated the bullocks so well 
that day Shat wlien Mahndeo came he found their complaint utterly 
groundless. The bullocks were outwitted but they B iill c [ a i m tbeir d l : 
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hi the morning the who is commonly a Balnhi. goes from 

houfiG 10 house and collects hcnip (son) of which he mokes a strong 
rope. Nobody goes to work on this day. The owners nf bullocks 
instead make their preparations for iho feast in the evening- After 
noon they drive their bullocks to a river or pond where they baihe 
them. Cows and buffaloes are left at home, they will lie feasted on 
DtwalL After the bath the horns of Lite bullocks are painted a bright 
red or blue and sometimes a hole is pierced through I he top of Lho 
horns and tassels or bells fastened to the horns. Or silver or gold 
paper is wrapped round [he horns. Also the bodies of the bullocks 
arc sprinkled with red or blue paint, and their foreheads adorned 
with flower garlands or in any-coloured strirtg?- 

Towards evening Eho pafrf asks the kotwai to call all the vill¬ 
agers who have bullocks. All Send their animals to a place outside the 
village, the bullocks of the palel usually leading in colourful 
decorations. The kotwal now feichos the rope which he prepared 
in the morning. At u distance of about ten yards he fixes two poles 
in the ground and ties the rope between them- The poles are called 
ras$i ka doran. The patei comps, psiinis each pole with kuku and 
offers a coconut, dahi [curd) and a few groins of rice. 

Then he gives the sign for the beginning of the race. The vill- 
agerti drive their bullocks in pairs towards the rope- Some bullocks 
shy and shrink back, some pairs lump over the rope, leaving their 
driver far Itehiod, other pairs run against il and take rope and 
posts with them in ihe race. This a moat welcome sign and 
shows the strength of the pair of bullocks in question, li is also a 
sign how the future crop will turn out- If o pair of while bullocks 
breaks the rope or the posts, the peasant believe* that joari will 
grow well in the coming monsoon; if black bullocks are victorious, 
the urad will be good; If however speckled bullocks, the KJH will 
bring n topping harvest. 

After the race the bullocks are driven to the shrine of HanumaD* 
or Bhaisiisur, the god of cattle. They are made to touch the god's 
image with their Sega and then walk five lime? round it. After that 
Ike pati’l and other villagers each offer a coconut, rice, haldi, and 
kuku in the tutelary god of the village. Then all return home. At 
home each peasant worships his bullocks. Throughout the year the 
bullocks work hard lor their owners, but today they are treated as 
grid*. They get the meal of the peasants; /ouri-bread, rice and dal . 
A bed (khal f palang) ia placed before them, a sheet spread over it and 
the food for Ihe bullocks served on thia improvised table. As desert 
they often get half a pound of jonri grain. 

The children make models of bullocks, formed cl the pith of a 
certain kind of wood, and play with them dragging them about. 
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In (be evening the peasants take a specially good dinner. How- 
e\er t nnlj those BiiLihit) lake part in (he celebration who have 
bullocks el their own. 

(6) J an m a a hi ami 

This least is celebrated on the 8th day of dark half of the month 
uf Bhado. the day of Krishna’s birth. 

It is principally the feast of the Balahi undhus (also called 
porus) and iheir disciples, the so-called rkrto. The men who intend 
to take active part in the celebration, have to lost the previous day. 
Fasting means for a Balahi: not to cm any food which is prepared 
on the hearth-fire. He is allowed, therefore, to eat fruit and raw 
vegetables or to drink water, milk and fruit-jnicc. All the houses 
are cleaned and smeared with cattle dung. The men and women 
lake a bath and wash their clothes. 

At a spacious place in the village, where the people usually 
assemble for their meeting* and for entertainment, a strong post ia 
rammed into the ground On top of it they fix an iron axle and on 
Hie axle a cart-wheel. From Ihe spikes of the wheel they hang a 
number of gaily coloured tapes. Over the can wheel they spread a 
cloth and adorn the whole arrangement with draperies, 'leaves mid 
paper-garlands. r ^ 

this ooleT.° f “ hiB 5 ** ***** «*®blo around 
this pole tkomba). The men who have a small brass image of a Jto 

ThrSJSl'?!V nd PU111 a * h ™ bef«I the komb*. 
Ihc Ftalah Addhi fpi tnt) bailies the images in milk or water, which 

iiffS’talT .,2 afterwards drink. It is called charon 

ati,r,t and ib believed to convey immortal life (ambrosia) 

After ib,4 the village youths begin to sing and to dance round 
the dancing pole. The dancers, led by a man or bov drumming on a 

£2i ,rom *• *- - — * 

The leader of the chorus, usually dressed as a woman and 
gorgeous y adorned with all the ornaments which the Balahi women 
f 11,0 V, ' U ! f. £ h T’ sin * s lll <“ 'inn verse of a song in 

Sit 5if 3T *2S tS ;! 

with the demons. The other villagers listen with rapwLtion aad 
loin in the singing as well ns they can tint,, ii H . 

and keep slletii. They never dance and sing in .he pZnVof mem 
A drama is often staged as well; very popular is a scene in 
which the 1M appears on the stage. comnOaidoncd with the order 
(o provide a damsel for a love-sick god. The katwt clays the fool 
and pretends not to understand. Thta gives ample opportunity tor 
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ambiguous allusions and jokes which iho Bdlahi? find highly 
diverting and enjnyable, The different scenes am interrupted by 
songs and dances. 

At midnight Ihe merry entertainment slops. It fs the moment of 
Krishna's birtHn The sadhu asks lor a brass plate faHO lo be 
brought with all the ingredients required lor the ftoiw sacrifice; rice 
grains, kuku w kapur t jhim, kmar t a diptt filled with ghi and a wick 
in it, tind the naiit-af (the nine ingredients required for the pre¬ 
paration of the Uka) m The xadJiu taken a handful of joari flour and 
draws a chauk. Before the ckauk ho places a pile of wood chips 
which he lights. In front of the fire he places the artL Then he 
squats down before the fire and pours ghi into the flumes. This is 
the Ao&i sacrifice. Then he lights the small earthen tamps filled with 
ghi and pours kepur into the fire. He lifts up the nrfif with the lighted 
lamps and moves it slowly and solemnly in a circle over the 
assembled crowd, w hile iho xadhu'x disciples ring belle and blow' the 
conch. All the people fold their hands and worship the bright liulo 
ft rimes on the brass platen it is the symbol of Krishna. They believe- 
that through the light which represents the eternal find infinite 
Ufa of the Divine Being the spark of life in every man is kindled 
and preserved, The lights on the arti are kept burning throughout 
the night and anxious care is taken that no sudden blast of the 
breeze puts It out. 

Alter the sacrifice the singing and dancing is taken up once 
more and kepi going until dawn. Nobody goes to sleep in this night, 

At day-break a new ceremony takes place. It is called maha~ 
prat had iT ) and is a kind of initiation for the Bat alii boys and girls. 
11 may also be performed on adulits if they have not yet been initiated. 
But iho usual age of the children to be initiated is Irani eight to 
ton years. It is the same Ceremony which is performed on high-caste 
boys when they are invested with the sacred thread. 

The pirn*, a Balahi s&dhu, takes his seat on a platform which 
is called gaddi (throne), tucking his legs neatly under his thighs. The 
boys and girls who are to be initiated stand before him in a row'. 
Two and two now they approach him and sit down, ono on his 
right, the other on his left thigh. The boys carry a coconut in (heir 
hands, the girls wheat grain which is tied in a corner of Iheir scarf. 
After the children have sat down on the knees of their guru, a sheet 
is spread over them. The guru brings his mouth near the ear first 
oi the child on his right thigh, then near that of the child on his 

**) pm*tfdfl r in Sanskrit, means favour; also, propitiatory uflering, or 
Ui" remnants of food presented to an idol or toll by a spiritual teacher, Thut 
latter aspect has given Its name to the whole ceremony. 
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If ft and whispers the holy name +l OUM P \ which among many other 
interpret Lions is supposed lo bo an ahbrevhation of the three most 
sacral aspects of Lhu Divine Being, '"generation, preservation, and 
destruction*', O (Vishnu), V (Shiva) and M (Brahma), 

Then the guru gives them three precepta which they should 
oiwerve faithfully throughout their life: He says **Guru hai . Apn§ 
guru ka bach an manna! (There is a spiritual leader. Obey his 
orders.) Paramalma ka darsit demo (Worship God!) Apn* pali se 
chhor pray pati ki ichcha iiqJri kama (Do not desire another man a 
wife | or another womans husband]).'" He further adds: li Ajkar fen 
kaga pap Be bhari hui andhere chip* Iht f ah main ahim ttam par kripa 
ashte deta hung. !§** trri kaya man Ishwar ki ujgala howl! (Up to 
now your soul has been lull of sin and submerged ip darkness. Now 
it] the infinite God s name, E give you u blessing full of grace. May 
God's light he Ln your soul by virtue of this blessing!)” 

After these words the sheet is taken off and the children are 
told to gei up. Their Initiation into the mysteries of their religion 
is herewith aceurnplishcd. All about: “God Krishna bo praised!'* 
After the last child has been initialed, the ptiru again lifts up the 
srfi waving it over the children and praying: ''Swt-chil+nmd, kapur 
art* jyof: Krishna Bhagican ki jaU Jinhan$ mujhe agyan ka jyat 
ka ujgala diga aur pap m chhora pa mere is guru ko bhi lukwurig 
shakti fie sack dhanpabad ho jo jita aur shiksha deta rahe aur 
ptipiyon ka pap dur rahe dhauga ho! (True God! Light on the 
plate of camphor, God Krishna he praised? He has given me his 
law’s light and laken away my sin. Also my guru be praised and 
may God bless him! He gives life and wisdom and lakes away the sin 
of ains. Praise to him! nh ) 

The Bah his believe that no man can go to God unless the guru 
has spoken these words into his ear. A mnn or child who dies 
without this initiation, will go to a place without sorrow, but also 
without joy, 

Now the parents of the initiated children come to the guru and 
present him their gifts, a coconut and one rupee four annas. This 
is called puru ka bheth: gum'* present. Poor parents sometimes 
pay only half the usual amount The guru often collects a goodly 
sum If mnny children have been initiated. 

But the money is not to be kept long Ln his house. Ho goes to 
the bazaar and buys provisions for a festive meal. All hie followers 
mid disciples are invited to take part. Tho banquet lakes place on 

I am Fully aware that tho Hindi text, recorded here, is often faulty, 
but I wanted lo roptvil the very words which my informal, a Ralahi Sadti'u. 
ufed. 
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the ninth day of tho month and is called gun badhera. In the evening 
the guru accompanied by his disciples who ting bolls and blow the 
conch goes round and invitee all his followers to the banquet: He 
shouts: u Punch ki pari to nno/ Hare, tore Gangaf Como to the 
banquet — Oh, Gangs!" 

Afler the meal there is the usual dancing and singing until 
Sate into night* 

On the fifteenth day another ceremony tak^s placer The Cradle- 
feast — jhulna ggara. It is celebrated at the house of a Bnlnhi who 
lias made the vow to celebrate this feast, if Krishna would grant 
him i he blessing of male offspring. When Ms prayer has been 
ana wared r he Invite the villagers to his house, well decorated with 
paper and leaf garlands* 

The boy, dressed gaily as Krishna Kanya and holding a Flute 
hs his hands, is brought before Krishna's pole, A hammock is hung 
Up between two posts and the boy is rocked while hymns ate sung 
in honour of Sri Krishna* Then the sod to comes. He brings along a 
brass image of Krishna which he places on a sheet before the pole. 
Then he worships the image with the usual offering of coconuK 
kapu r* kuku etc. 

After that the child's father gives a banquet to all the villagers. 
The sod to too takes park He also gels a handsome present for his 
performance, usually a turban or loin-cloth and one rupee lour 
annas. 

Alter ihe meal the villagers sing and dance and make marry 
^ill day-break. God Krishna is one of I ho favourite gods of the 
Balahis. A great number of Bala his bear names which are derived 
from the god's various attributes* 

(7) B b 4 W a n j N a w r a I r a — D a g a h r a 

During the nine days preceding Dasnhra, from the flrdt to the 
ninth day of Kuar fSeptember-Odober), the Balahta worship 
Bh&waal wrofo s the protrectrees of Ravan (demon king of Lanka 
and kidnapper of Ranta's wife SUa) and the mother of all the 
foarwa$ (magicians). 

On the first—according to other sources, on the fourth— day of 
the month of Knar oveiy tomra sows wheat in baskets full ol black 
soil. These baskets are called kurkay and in reality lorn a corabina- 
tion of Five or seven small baskets, stuck one above the other on a 
stout bamboo pole which passes through the bottom of all the baskets. 
I lie kurkotf is made by the basket'maker (Chennai) and cam be 
bought ready-made In the market. 

Day and night the barwu guards, tends and waters the seedlings, 
anxious lest anybody touch them or straying cattle eat them up^ The 
F a C fe I, Til* cmfirei* of H*ri 21 
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barwa may not charge anybody else however trustworthy with the 
care of his seedlings. For it is a matter of life and death — id any 
harm came to the seedlings, the barwa, it is believed, would have 
ic expect certain death as punishment for his carelessness! Therefore 
no banra will leave the village during these nine days preceding 
Dasahru. The seedlings are so carefully tended because they 
represent It haw an i main herself, the supreme mala of the bar wan > 
On the ninth day of the mouth, which is also called Nftw Durga, 
the barma$ perform lliclr annual sacrifice in honour of Bhawanl 
mat a. In l ho evening each bar\m goes to the small hut (generally 
built just beside his house) where he keeps the image of his dec 
or mold p and where during these nine days the kurkay with the 
wheat-seedlings was also being kept. The frurrru-ifinr, as this dimi¬ 
nutive hut is called, can easily be recognised by the while flag that 
hangB from the lop of a high bamboo pole at the side of the hub 

Before the Image of the franco 1 # deo or mala (usually a small 
figure of brass or si (me) in front of tins wheat baskets (also called 
fetin' — garden) the frortra offers fv“ukn, &mdhur f lemons, a pumpkin 
(kihila) and sacrifices a cock. Then, invoking his d$0 M he smokes 
a pi(W of yanja (hemp) or drinks a glass of dam (liquor) which 
brings him into I he right disposition for the advent of his deo. Soon 
he begins to tremble iei ail his limbs, he wags his head and rolls 
his eyes, u sure sign that she ieo is taking possession of him. 

The fllUndanft? the hartra, his relatives nr followers (chela J, 
assist him and bold him. whon he seeing likely to fall to the ground 
in cuDvulstuha, They shake him and wake him up when be is Fa Hi Jig 
Into a trance. In this slate they bring him to n near river or pond. 
They also lake a basket along filled with pieces of pumpkin and 
lemons, and other articles required for Lhc offering. The franca 
himself carries on his head ihe basket with the wheal seedlings, 
which are now about inches long* while other men in the group 
n round him beat die bormi'n drum tdhak) which has the form of 
an hour-glass and is covered at both ends with a Hazard skin. 

The other baneax of the village likewise assemble at the river 
with ihcir attendants, and a crowd of villagers walk in procession 
to the river or ini fa, throwing about pieces ol pumpkin and shouting 
“Bhammi mate hi jaiF* and heating the drums in a wild rhylhm + 
At the river, where the huge boulder w hich represents Ghat wain 
dto or Jfahfofrajur rests in the water, the procession hails. Main- 
ah astir or Maisoba is the demon god who was slain by the goddess. 
He is the buffalo god and is believed to live under the water of a 
river or pond. He Is worshipped in a huge boulder near the spot 
where cattle and carts cross the river. At the stone that rep reseats 
the god. a pumpkin is broken into pieces and offered to the god. 
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as tteil as lemons which sire cut into halves. Then the buckets with 
iht? wheat'Seedlings are placed on the ground. Often an unmarried 
girl is seated near the baskeia and worshipped. The girl represents 
the goddess who was a virgin. After that I he franrfltf carry 
the baskets into the river, The heavy earth-filled baskets instantly 
sink to the bottom. During the whole performance the barwm and 
their attendants drum and dance without restraint in a Jrenay of 
emotion. But after the baskets have been exposed to the water, the 
excitement soon shales, and they say: “rfro thnuda hogaga, deo 

nr pet id i teliya — The (fro ha® calmed down, he has taken to the 
water. 

Onlj now the other villagers who watched the performance from 
some distance tnay approach. They embrace the bar mo* and greet 
Uiem with “Rami Rami" 

Soon every 6artcs, though exhausted and perspiring, looks bis 
'■hi self again. The nine preceding days have I won a heavy strain 
on their nerves, because they had to expect great misfortune and 
I'Crhajis even death, had their basket of seedlings coma to harm 
or had they for tiny reason been prevented from making the sacrifice 
of (he goal or cook which their tutelary deo or mata demands on 

d fT- rhirt a 'ttiuai tribute must be paid by every banco to the 
Ili ity for the service which la rendered him throughout the year and 
tor the power of healing and exorcising the evil spirits in the sick. 

After tin- ceremony at the river till return to the village, \ festive 
dinner is prepared which brings the whole performance to a satis- 
factory end. 

At the time when ihe barmm go to the river, the women of iho 
vaJIage sweep the house and give its walk and floor a coating wjiPi 
fiesh cow-dung. Then all the villagers take a bath, either at the 

Milage well, or sitting on a cot at home; they also wash their 
clothes. 

Tin* kotwai usually a Balm hi, goes from house to house and 
money for the purchase of a goat or a male buffalo calf 
f £ u - ulso \emoiw among the villager*. The patel 

n bu y* a which should be black. or a hela, Nowadays the 
nit ns prefer u goat which they can afterwards eat themselves for 
e h>it victim, while the meat of the kela alter the sacrifice must be 

pien to the low-costo people, since they nr& nut allowed to out 
on [fain meat, 

L ^ fce afternoon all villager* are Invited to assemble at the 
paitls house. From (here ihey go in procession lo the shrine of 
_ aqiiman, the tutelary god of the Hindu villages in the Nlnmr. There 
(tie palely or one of the notables of the village lakes a sword or a 

knife and wounds the animal on the back near the tail. The tamed 

tl* 
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and profusely bleeding victim is dragged around (Jio village and 
back to Ha unmans ahrine. A man walks behind the goat or helo 
and pours water over the trail of blond it leaves behind. Sometimes 
the villagers take away the blood-soaked mud and carry it to their 
fields to ensure fertility. 

At last the village headman cuts ofl the victim's head 

The mem of (ho sacrificial victim is distribuled among the 
worshippers, taken borne, boiled and eaten. If the victim is a 
buffalo calf (hdah the paid strikes il with Lis sword t but not to 
death. Tl is the Irofuaf who kills the victim with an aice r cuts It 
to pieces and distributes the meat among his caste-fellows. For the 
higher castes are not permitted to eat buffalo meat. The skin of 
the victim is taken by the kotwa! y while its bones, lioms, entrails, 
etc, lire buried- Sometimes the victim is a boar, In this case the 
whole body is buried after (he slaying, because nut even Balahis 
may eat the meat of domesticated pigs. 

Alter the sacrifice all the villagers return to their bouses. They 
cut lemons in halves which they lay on She threshold of their doors, 
at the gales of their court-yards and hay-lofts, Also the bullock-carts, 
ploughs, and other agricultural tools and Implements are blessed in 
the same manner. The Ralnbis offer not only lemons, but also white 
pumpkins fboria khola). In the evening there is a festive meal id all 
families- Wealthy farmers sometimes invite their servants also 10 
the meal If they arc of ihe same caste* else (hey send Lhe dishes 10 
their houses* 

The next day is the principal feast-day of Dasahra. All remain 
at home and celebrate the day with a good mewl. At about four 
in the afternoon die bullock earts are made ready. The men mount the 
carts and drive to the village jungle lo an a^rfhom hush (a tree with 
email eatable white flowers)- All villagers who own a cart take park 
often racing their bullocks with shouts of “Raja Dasrat hi jaif lias]. 
King Dasratr 1 The village I and-lord or headman usually leads the 
race as he has the best bullocks. At lhe asth&ra bush they stop- All 
alighr A Brahman or Kumar (poller) pours out water at the base 
of the tree, and offers wndftur, kuku t coconuts etc. Then he save- 
"Ilfljs Daxrat ko Sana Mo! Here, King Dasral's gold, take! tP The 
villagers rush lo lhe spot and each man lakes away a handful of 
the wet soil from under the tree and plucks some leaves from it- 

On the way back to the village (he men cut some joort spikes 
(daniela* fo(a) from the fields ihrough which they pass. They throw 
these jo art spikes and balls of the sacred soil, as well as the leaves 
on Lhe roofs of iheir houses, and into their grain bams (kotki) 
that they may never be amply of grain. The barns arc painted with 
fruktip sendhur, and rice, and worshipped. 
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Sometimes the Balfthis make a special offering al the boundary 
b tones of their fields, Whatever they have promised to offer at the 
time of souring, or when excessive rains or scarcity of rain 
threatened their crops they now fulfil A goat, a cock* or a few 
coconuts are offered to Durga, the goddess of fertility, 

fn the evening after another festive meal the villagers assemble 
at the house of the landlord (malguzar) or headman. He offers them 
pan, and to poor villagers lie gives also a pound or two of Joarl 
Al] great him. touching the ground in front of him with folded 
hands, and then go home. 

Tho mythical origin of the feast is said to be this' 

During the nine nights of Afaurrolri, Kelt, the celestial consort 
of Shiva, made an appeal for the destruction of the demon Bhan- 
dassura. She embodiment in buffalo form of physical desires. The 
slaying of the demon is Imitated by the sacrifice of ihe buffalo mil 
The legend relates that Kali herself dew the two demon leaders* 
Chanda and Mamda, ami thus gained the title ChunnindL By this 
name, Lhawandn, souse BaJuhi clans worship Durga ns their goddess. 
Formerly, on that occasion or on Dasnhni. they offered a boy in 
sacrifice but now a gear or a. buffalo calf tubes !he boy's place. 
But many Babhi clans have given up this sacrifice altogether and 
worship their clan mother only at Dn^ahra in the manner of the 
Hindu castes. 

This feast 13 also a commemoration of the day on which Bam a, 
the son of Dflj&rab started on his expedition to Lanka for the rescue 
of hss wife Si! a from the hands of Eft van* the demon king of Lanka. 
T Ins explains the in vocation of king Das rot m the Ceremony under 
the aithora bush, 

Fhe worship of this tree (which is probably the harwi tree of 
iho Mahabharata) is connected whh the five Panduva brothers who 
buried their arms under this tree before they went into exile. When 
' ^ years of banishment were over* Arjuuft vowed to worship the 
tree every year if he found the arms still safely hidden whore they 
had been buried. That vow is fulfilled by the villagers on the day 
of Dftsahru when they drive in their carle to the jungle and worship 
the axthora tree. 

The Bftlahis, of course, do not take any prominent part in the 
celebration of Das&hra, nor in the performance of the various 
offerings by the high-coale Hindus, except perhaps in that of the 
ho f leaf acting in his capacity as village watchman- Tn all the 
ceremonies which the Bala his themselves perform they follow the 
Bindu ritual. Only at Bitiankhera, a village about ten miles east of 
Khandwti, the Balahis perform a peculiar ceremony which possibly 
a genuine Balahi rite since it is performed exclusively by them. 
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In the evening of the principal day of Dasabre, after sunset, (he 
men of the Haiti hi inwtf (quarter) assemble at the house of the 
kfitwai who entertains them with a lew bottles of dttru (country 
liquor)* Also the village field supplies a few bottles in order to get 
the men into the right mood for the performance of the following 
ceremony: 

The kotwal brings an earthen pot (hatidi) into which he pours 
several Itandsful of ashes. Then he adds a kauri shell, several spiced 
wheat cakes ( bajia), u coil of human hair, a few pods of red pepper 
(fmriiht), ami pours dam over the whole mixture. The pot with all 
the ingredients is called bat (power?). Around the earthen pot tbo 
fcofu'ol puis a netting of ropes (dleka). Then a bamboo pule is pushed 
through the netting and the pot lifted by means of the pole which 
two men take on their shoulders. Then the lrolteaf spreads a sheet 
(eltaddar) over it. 

About an hour before mid-night the toturaf fetches a big tota 
into which he pours an equal quantify of water and dam, Then ho 
and the carriers of the fta( T accompanied by the other Bulahk, proceed 
to the shrine of the village god, called i»rl da deo. From the shrine 
of the village-god the procession now takes a circuitous route around 
the whole village, not excluding a single house. All the way the 
katwal sprinkles his darn diluted with water, while the other men 
make a lot of noise nnd shout incessantly: “Bate, bale, irhn pirha 
khan khokla, Mandategarh dafcltri ko jai lage!" The words recorded 
hero art) untranslatable, but the obvious idea te to exorcise the spirits 
of disease and misfortune, to erect, so to say. a spiritual wall around 
the village impassable to Iheae spirits. These tire diverted to a 
mythical village Mundawgaph which is supposed to exist somewhere 
in the Satpura mountains. 

While the Bah his wander round the village, shouting noisily, 
the owners of mule buffalo calves in the village are anxiously 
concerned to prevent their animals from hearing the sound of the 
shouting which the Bakhta make on (heir procession. They there¬ 
fore try to drown the noise of the procession by making a greater 
noise near the shed where the animate are kept. They beni tin cans 
or brass vessels, and shout us loudly as they i-nn For they believe 
that the spirit of the hof lives in male buffalo calves, and that 
consequently their own calves would die if they heard the words 
which the Balahis shout during the procession. 

On the following day (lie Balahis carry (he tint around in the 
village, visiting every house anil begging fur foodstuff and grain, 
or old clothes. When of] have paid tlioir dues, tho earthen pot is 
thrown away, somewhere outside the village. 
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(8) D i w a 1 i 

The least of Dp wall is celeb rated on the 14th day of Karfcik 
{October or November). The day before, on Diwali ka dhantera^ 
the house is cleaned and smeared with cowdung. All lake a bath 
and wash their dolhes. In the evening they draw « chunk on tire 
floor of the main room, put a rupee {if available) on it and worship 
it, offering rice etc. Boys and girls are also painted with kuku, 

then the cattle, agricultural tools and the furniture of the house. 
If anybody has jewels or rupees hidden in the ground or in a box, 
he need not take them oiit K but puls the offering-? on top of them* 

The next day* the 14th of Kartik, the Balahis remember their 
deceased forefathers and relatives. If, however, as it sometimes hap¬ 
pens when a fairly wealthy man dies, I ho funeral feast has not taken 
place in the village, but at Onkarji (MaudhataK in that case 
there is no offering for the deceased at Diw'ali, but on the anniversary 
of his death, sob $radh ka din t m they call it. Bnt for the deceased 
whose funeral banquet has Ixteri celebrated in the home-village, the 
offering should be performed at DlwalL All members of I ho family 
take a bath and unish their clothes, In the main room a rhonfc is 
drawn cm the floor with joflH floury bread, gar , rice, dal T sugar, 
and other eatables are brought in plates and pots and set down 
beside the r Iran Jr. A lire fe lit in front of 11. Then the head of the 
Family pours ght on the flames as an offering for the dead. 
Mentioning Hie name of a deceased relative, he takes a portion of 
all the dishes and puts it duwu beside the fire, lie performs this 
sacrifice for a# many relatives as he can remember. The fire 
represents the goddess, who acts as witness during the performance, 
liien a man lakes n lota with water. In Lite other hand he carries 
a plate with <yur, rice, augur, dal eta. He leaves Lhe house. At the 
door he spills water on the roof, and puts Urn food on it saying: 
■'Pas, pos , hoi gayo hoi to ayjaw (t Dme r come. Who have died, may 
come). Jo ait chhe, part* chhe t bharitjia ki pal thh# (Here is food, 
here is water* here is a rich meal)/' He calls the name of his clan 
and of all his deceased forefathers, as many as ho cun remember. 

rhe crows soon discover the food on the i'oof and came for 
their menL ] t is meant for them. If many crows gather* the Balahis 
are glad and believe that their ancestors are well pleased with them. 
But if lhe crow* do not come, then the Balahis are frightened and 
nay: “ l Our ancestors are angry/ 1 And they take steps to reconcile 
ilicEii by a special offering. Crows are sacred to the Balahis who 
wilt not kill them. 

The same ceremony is repeated cm tho day of the new muon. 

On the following day, tho horns of cows and buffaloes are 
decorated with strings or cowrie shells and peacock feathers* then 
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the owners of the animals dip the palms of their hands id red or 
while palm and stamp the bodies of their cattle with large marks. 
While cattle ore painted red, black or red animals receive white 
marks. Then the animals are drived to the meeting place with whoopa 
and yell*. Their owners* standing nearby, smash an earthen poi on 
the poets of the gaie that Lends to the cattle shed, ll Is a charm to 
ward off the effects of the evil eye 

At Diwali the Bala his. like many other Hindus, indulge in 
gambling. There are often passionate gamblers among them and 
many a Bala hi has lost hie hnr dreamed savings in. the Diwali night. 
People relate the story of a roan who lost his cattle, house and field 
to a Mohammedan in such a night, and in his passion he staked 
at last his wife as well. Ho test The woman was in fact handed 
over io the Mohammedan who took her id his house. But he was a 
respectable man and m soon os they arrived at his house, he 
returned all the jewels which he had won from the woman's husband 
to her. gave her a new lug touched her feet with folded hands 
and sent her home. Only the house and the fields of the unfortunate 
gambler did he retain. 

The usual gambling Is done by cards or by dice. II the players 
have no cards they play with pebbles. One man takes a handful 
of small pebbles- So do hig pariners. Each player puts a pwim at 
stake. If the number of pebbles of any one agrees with ihe odd or 
oven number of pebbles of the man who holds the bank, he wins* 
while the others lose. If the players stake only paisas, they can 
win or lose only a tew rupees, but at Diwali time they often gamble 
for high fl Lakes. 

(9) Gya ras Kobri 

This feast is celebrated eleven days after Diwali, on the eleventh 
day of the second half of Eartik, The legend relates that on Diwali 
a Eakshoa, Jeri Jodan by name, died. But the god Shiva had promised 
Ivim beforehand that he would revive him after eleven days* which 
actually happened on Qyaras Kobri. 

On this day the Bnlahis celebrate the resurrect ion of the Raksbas 
and the beginning of the harvesting season. But only Bn I ah is who 
are in the possession of fields and bullocks perform the following 
ceremonies: 

The head of the family must fast the whole day. He also must 
take a bath and wash his clothes- 

In the evening he goes to his field and plucks out eleven joari 
all a Iks which ho must not cut off with a sickle, but tear out with 
the real. After that he. look? about for an Aon In tree (Phytlantm 
fpfibiYa) and plucks five [mite from it. Thou he digs out a handful 
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of groundnut and gathers leaves of the Wochan bush (Atoms 
colamus?). At home he lakes wheat flour and bakes a flat cake 
which he breaks into crumbs. Then he makes five balls from the 
crumbs. 

Next, the floor of the main room la swept and coated with cow- 
dung. After that the man Lakes joari Hour and draws a c/ioufe cm 
the floor. Then he builds a pyramid of fonrf stalks over the chouk p 
tying the stalks together at the top with the stem of a sugar-cane- 
Then he puts five stones on the tJiauk p also the five balls of bread¬ 
crumbs, the five Aonla fruits, the ground-mits, besides some 
vegetables and leaves. These are the first fruits of the new harvest* 
Over the whole he sprinkles sacred kuku powder- 

Then ho takes a Jo to full of water, washes his face nod cleanses 
his mouth. Then, the hi a in one hand, he plucks with the Other 
some spikes of jo&ri from the stalks Ued to the pyramid. He beats 
the spikes against: ihe Iain so that the water splashes on the 
pyramid and on the pile of fruits under it* Sprinkling the water, he 
walks five times around the pyramid, saying; t4 Au\a r mulct„ bor 7 
bhaji t olMini ka for/a, run#* ka ulhore Dw-Hom. — (Aonia fruits, 
ground-nuts, bor fruits, vegetables, in their old form have been 
restored to new life by God Hem)™ 

From this day cm the Balnhis begin again to call the tarma* to 
worship deos and matas f to make marriage matches. They say that 
during the previous months the gods were asleep and did not like 
to bo disturbed. Bui it b rather, that the peasants had no time or 
mind during the busy rainy season for long religious ceremonies. 
Now, in the beginning of the harvest, they again romcmbcL their gods. 

Tho joart spikes are hung up in the house as a charm against 
evil spirits. 


Fart V 

The Materia! Culture of the Batahis 

The Uhl a hie have no material eu I lure of l heir own by which 
they could de distinguished from the tribes and casSes among whom 
they abide. It is more than probable that their contribution to tho 
development of tho material culture of India has been almost nil* 
for even in the art of weaving which is their traditional handicraft 
they tire not very proficient* In no sphere whatever of tho material 
culture are the Ba labia what wo may call creative and original* they 
follow everywhere the exentpie of the people with whom they live* 
net only in their ways of living, dressing and eating* but also in 
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the choice of I heir occupation, and in the use oi their look and 
implements. 

If we consider each branch of materia! culture separately, we 
will find nothing peculiar in economic life of the Bnluhjg There la 
nothing that they have invented or specially developed. There is no 
craft or occupation for which they show a special skill or lor which 
they have a certain preference; neither in their dress nor in their 
diet nor in anything else do the Buiahis distinguish themselves. But 
if we consider all parts of the Italahi culture together, ns an integrate 
whole, wc find that the Bala Ids have tried, and to a certain cistern 
succeeded in, rooking (he most of the peculiar circumstances and 
conditions in which they are placed socially and economically. The 
peculiar mentality of the Balahis has expressed itself not in Inventing 
a material culture of its own. but in adopting such forms of economy 
and choosing such means of livelihood created by the superior castes 
and races of the country as arc roost suitable to themselves. 

Their economical dependence on the agricultural castes lias made 
the Bala liis wisely dosisl from cultivating any too striking 
peculiarities in dress and ways of living, and obliged them to conform 
themselves more or less to the ways of living of their masters, while 
their soda! inferiority prevented them from going too far in this 
imitation of their superiors. The Balnhis could not afford any 
peculiarities which would make them too different from the people 
on whom they depend for their livelihood, nor were they en- 
cnuraged to develop any special abilities which would emancipate 
them from ike domination of their masters. The material culture 
of the Balahis consequently shows all the common and only too 
uniform features of Indian village life. The only distinction is greater 
poverty, less comfort, and the lack of many of the little superfluities 
and scant luxuries which so much enliven ihe dreary ami hard life 
of the Indian peasant. 

Chapter XXVI 

Clothing and Ornaments 

(1) Clothing 

The wearing apparel of the Balahis consists mainly of loom- 
made articles, as far ns possible untouched by needle and scissors. 
Only the angarkha a coat, which covers the upper part of the body 
of the male Balahi, ond the choli (bodice) which covers the breasts 
of the Balahi w iiman, are sewn by a tailor. But these garments are 
of comparatively recent origin, likewise the shirt, which is now 
even more common among the Balahis than the outfarliha All other 
garments of a Baiulii’s wardrobe consist of mere'oblong pieces of 
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cloth, arranged in such a manner ns to provide sufficient covering 
without impairing freedom of uirwemeal- 

Though the weaving of doth is the traditional handicraft of the 
Bah hi coste* their art has apparent I y never been perfected to the 
tailoring of dresses^ the noble art of the needle is conspicuously 
unknown among the Balnhh. Bah lit women appear very clumsy in 
handling needle and thread when they, as it rarely happens, try to 
mend a torn dress. This remarkable lock of skill in sewing is perhaps 
Ibe reason why the clothes of the Boluhia ore so soon outworn: a 
small hole is never stilehed nor a rent in a dress closed, to prevent 
further damage. Sometimes (he loose ends of a torn garment are 
simply tied together or a big hole is dosed by drawing its edges 
together and tying a thread oround them. The Babins are very 
careless in their dross and often go about in rags. 

In their dress the Bolufus usually follow the fashion of the 
trihes and castes among whom they abide. In the southern parts of 
the Hoik a, r Stale where ilia population is predominantly aboriginal, 
Lite Hu lull is are as scantily clad as the Bhils and Bhilai as* In regions 
where they live with the better dressed cultivating castes, they have 
adopted their attire, and in towns and market places they often dre-s 
in the western fashion, h is the custom in this part nf India that a 
servant receives the discarded clothes of his master, thus the Dalahts 
who are mostly servants and labourers naturally adopt the fashion 
of their employers- 

(a) The Wardrobe of the Mule Balahi 
The traditional attire of the male Bulnhi consists of a Loincloth 
(keUi or dhoti)^ a coal (vtngafkhu or angarsa) or shin fgainti'), and 
a head-cover (pugri or topi) 

The kriti is an oblong piece of doth, two to three yards in length 
and about two feet in breadth. It is passed between the thighs and the 
ends arc drawn up in front and at She back between the body and 
a waist band in such a way that the ends hang down over the waist- 
band in full breadth so that they cover the front and tha back of 
she lower portion of the body, leaving the hips and thighs uncovered. 
The waist-band is of cotton and consists of several strings twisted 
into one. ft is usually of red colour, with amulels dangling down. 
Tiia waist-band is worn hy all Balahis from earliest childhood* long 
before babies begin to wear a shirk 

Nowadays the k*&A t which is the oldest fashion in Eoin-eloths. 
is worn only by Bata his Living among the aborigines of the llolknr 
portion of the Niuiar District* In the Central Provinces the /ecift is 
only occasionally worn hy old and poor Balahis, or in stcknftss 
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when it is too troublesome to tie a dhoti. Balahi mules now every¬ 
where dress in dhoti* arranged after the fashion of the caste-Hind us. 
The dhoti is a piece of white doth, five to sis yards long and more 
than a yard broad. 

When the Balahi dons his dhoti, he holds half o| the doth folded 
m a hunch in front of his body, while he wraps the other half tightly 
around his waist. After he has tied the comers of the elath firmly 
in front, he draws the lower ends between his thighs nnd tucks them 
in at Hie back under the waist-baad, Instead of the older cotton waist- 
hand nowadays many Balahis wear a strong nickel chain The 
Balnhis' manner of arranging their loin-cloth does not produce u 
graceful effect, tho thick hunches of doth in from and especial!v at 
the back rather disfigure the shape of the body. 

In former times a Bnlahi wne not permitted to wear bin loin- 
doth after the fashion of the casU-Hindus, and in many villages 
the latter still demand that Hie Bnlahi wears his dhoti at the most 
down to Ms knees, leaving the lower portion of the legs uncovered. 
This rule is. however, only enforced in villages where the Baiahis 
are a small minority or where they are still very backward. 

The doth which the Balahis prefer for their dhoti* is not (he 
homo-woven khaddar - as they coll It. but mill-moven cloth. Even 
the weavers among the Balahis prefer mill-moven dhotis to ihnfr 
ou n product, winch, as they admit, is too coarse for their liking. 

1o cover the upper portion of the body the older Bnlahi 
general i "D wore a co.it f angarkha or ongarsa) reaching down almost 
tu Ube knee* lilts coat has long sleeves and is open in front II has 
Imps aiding over the breast which ore tied with airings over tho 
right breaet l his coat is made of hand-woven cloth, coarse and 

“fy Z fail or. !S " ^ * — 

I-or his wedding the bridegroom wears an an oarkha not of 
unbleached hand-woven doth, bin of red silk. After f|» wedding is 
over, it is worn also on other festive occasions, but usually if is 
only too soon Lorn to rags, J 

Bal “ his «" “«* ««l i. U.C fashion 

o! mill-o oven clulh. ova, a nMrt. Such coate »„ oflra used 

in tho bazaar from second-hand dealers. 

of m angarkho, most Balahis now wear 

shirtfi either of hand woven coarse doth or 0 f thin m ;ltwoven 

Sno Vh^T I' t T “ l T g f WVe3 “ nd iB cu * in the 

: t| Th V l 18 do3eti with dlca P buttons, sometimes 

evsu with silver buttons on u silver chain. The shirts are made l>v 
a tailor and bought from the store or in the bazaar. 
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Over the shift Balahis often wear a short, lightly fitting waist¬ 
coat or jacket without sleeves. Usually It is while and of unbleached 
material P sometimes of red silk. 

The Balahis rarely go about without a cover for the upper part 
of the body. Only in the evening in the hot season when they are 
at home do they lake off ibdr shin or the angurkha. 

In the cold season the Balahis wrap head and shoulders in a 
large sheet of ihick hand-woven cloth, which is called pichhori. Since 
the usual hand-wo von sheets aro not brood enough, two pieces are 
sewn together to moke a jrfrhlwf. This sheet is also used as a 
cover for the night. When on a journey, the pichhori is tied in folds 
around the waist. In the rainy season it is folded in such a way 
as to cover head and shoulders like a hood. The piahhori f or a sheet 
Of thinner cloth (chaddar) t is also used for carrying various things. 
The provisions bought in the market aro tied into different comers 
and folds of the sheet. Then one end is drawn over the right 
shoulder while the other end Is passed under the left arm, and both 
ends are joined in front. Even heavy weights can be carried quite 
comfortably in this way. 

The piehhori appears to bo the eldest garment of the Balahis 
for the covering of the upper part of the body* In the forest tracts 
of ihe southern Holkar State it is still worn instead of a shirt or 
coat. In the cold season such a sheet is worn by every Balahi over 
his shirt or coat* The Balahis maintain that the cold air enters the 
body through ears and the mouth. Therefore they wrap their sheet 
carefully around the head, over earn and mouth, while they do not 
mind it if other parts of tho body and the legs remain uncovered. 

The head-cover of the Balahis is an oblong piece of thin white 
or red cloth, About leu yards long and half a yard broad. Usually 
it is twisted to a narrow band and Lied around the head, in a more 
or less negligent, manner which is characteristic of this people 
Sometimes a white and a red cloth are taken together and wrapped 
around ihe head. The cloth, often leaving ihe top of the *kull bare, 
is called pagri , A turban of thin and coloured cloth* tied in broad 
folds, is called aapha{ such a head-gear is worn only by wealthy 
Balahis. 

Nowadays also the so-called fopi* a round cap, has come into 
fashion among Lho Balahis. The cap is about six inches high, of 
stiff paper, covered wiili doth* It is usually of black or dark brown 
colour, Less frequently used by the Balahis are the so-called 
Gaud hi-caps, formed like a topi t but of unbleached doth without a 
paper stiffening. 

Ouissde their houses, the Balahis do not usually walk about 
with their head uncovered. Blit they ore not as fastidious other 
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pcoplfl about their head-dress. Often it is merely an old rAg that 
tliey wrap around their heads, srarcaly sufficienl to cover the skull 
and not very dean. The ends of tin? turban are often used to hold 
smsi I coins or tobacco. In tho cold season one end of the turban 
is often tied around (ho ears and the month If no sheet Is at hand. 

Shoes (ptta) the Balahis wear only in Hie summer w i,en the 
hot soil burns even the thick soles of their feet to blisters, or on a 
uinrL^^ ad during field-work, as a protection against thorns and 
s ones. J ho common country shoe is of burfalo leather, thick and 
s , i being sewn to the upper leather- The lop of the 

Sluto has a sharp edge. A pair of shoes which costs about n rupee 
end a half (before the war) Is worn lilt it falls to pieces. 11» 
Balahis Luke off their shoes when they enter a house or cow shed 
and also when they meet a person to whom they want to show 

with a^eh^ 11 8 COni!deri ‘ d V<? T to lie slapped 

Nowadays also shoes and boots, made in the western fashion, 
arc much in demand Especially hoys and young men fancy them. 
Not used to wearing them, they soon get sore feel and limp pitifully 
but in spite of severe discomfort they cannot be persuaded to return 
to their mure comfortable country shoes. Ah shoes arc rather 
expense, a single pair ohen serves a whole family, which, naturally 
does not prolong their durability. y ' 

Sandals fchapaf) arc rorcly worn by Balahis. 

„ ,£ n “ !| h ° , B "S M D0 vack * 1 * iu his dr *ss, except for a large 
lrh!= ,hL h t mbjde ° f f.‘* cc ! fttt or Perhaps a nmoll pocket al , )nfJ 0i f e 
d his shirt, he carries bis other belongings in a sheet, But his money 

ho cannot safely entrust In bis pockets (which are seldom without 

b^’l' k ■?' f ' T f tf ! ,hC SllEe i‘ T. 1 ‘ erefore h<? carries hie money in a baggy 
bell UU or strong cords. This purse (thaiti) i s ti Gd carefully ar ouS 
the waist under the shirt ot coat. 3 

(b) The Wardrobe of the Balahi Woman 

The Bnluhis maintain that the dress of the Balahi woman has 
changed scarcely at all in the course of centuries, and is very o5 
in design. The usual attire of tho Balahi female consists of only 
two pieote of cloth■ the fug™, a largo slu^i which covers the lower 
portion of the body, the back, and the bead; and the choli (or an Q W 
a bodice, which covers and supporls the breasls, 

The lugrais about 16 hath (cubits) in length and about four 
to five feet in breadth. In donning it. the woman holds one end of 
he tug ro in a bunch in from, while with the other band *he wraos 
the doth around her body, Then the upper part 0 f the end iu front 
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Lb tucked tightly in between body and waist-hand, while the lower 
ji-Ckrl of the same end is passed between the legs in n baggy. low- 
hangjng fold and lucked in at the hack. The other end of the lugr# 

\0 drawn over the hack, the shoulders and the head, and falls down 
at the side just eovering the elbow of the right arm. The wrappings 
mound the body are arranged in such a way that the cloth covers 
the thighs and the lower part of the tody in two or three layers 

The Jupnj is usually of mill-woven, rather thin doth* of a 
bright red, dark rod, dark blue or black colour. Many BaUhl clans 
forbid their female members to wear a Ingm of white or yellow 
colour, as this is supposed to be the colour of the main garment of 
their clan*gr>ddtt*S + dress. A plain white lugra is sometimes worn 
by a Balnhl widow or by a woman who wants to appear as a sadhtt 
(devotee). 

The bipra. as worn by the female Bulahis* is used also by the 
women of other castas resident on the Central Plateau and In the 
south of India. fc Mt is a stylo inherited from a remote antiquity, 
descendant from the dresses seen even on Buddhist carvings in the 
great rock temple* of the Deccan" **)• Today the Bairds! women have 
thia fashion in common with the Id n ml ha. the Mahrir and Koli 
women, it differ more or less from the fashion nf dress of castes 
resident in Kalputuna and Gujrat. and the north of India. It is also 
distinct from the female mtire of ihe Wills and Bhllalas with whom 
the Balahis of the Nitnar live together in the hilly tracts. The 
extremely slowly changing dress of I ho women in India would lead 
us to conclude that the Bui ah is were since many generations 
residents of the central parts of India and neighbours of the 
Marathas. the M aha re and KftUs* 

The lugra of a Bala hi woman is not a very fine specimen of 
female wearing opparvl. Usually of plain colour, with only a simple 
ornament along the horn which is washed out only too soon, the 
cloth is often too stiff and coarse to fall dowir in graceful folds. The 
end which passes Ijetweeti the legs and is tucked under the waist¬ 
band in front and at the hick, forms an unwieldy bunch of dolb 
in front and at the back and thus did figures the lines of the female 
body. Nor is the iugru a practical garment for the working woman, 
especially in the monsoon or when a stiff breeze is blowing. The 
women have much trouble in catching (be ever-dropping end of the 
hifjra and In re-urratigtng it over head and shoulders, when at work. 
Besides, only the right hand le completely free (unless occupied w ith 
holding the end of the lupru) while the left hand is more or less 
coveted under the cloth. 

**) Otto Rothf£LO. Women ol India. Bombay p. 16& 
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This uiktt ietdinosa of [he fu^ro in probably the fcason wbv book. 1 
Bakhi women now prefer to wear a petticoat (tayinga) with a ranch 
Sorter upper garment (lugri or or Inti). Another reason is ihnl they 
want to imitate the high-caste women of the Nimar who generally 
wear petticoats with a short scarf. 

This petticoat consists of no oblong piece of cloth, broad enough 
to cover the body from the waist to tho ankles. Tile hem (J f 
one long-side is sewn-ia, a string is drawn through the hem and 
the skirt tied round the waist in such a way that the shortened hem 
of tho one long-si de produces many accordion-dike pleats falling 
down to tiie ankles. The ends of tho skirt-cloth are either sown 
together or arranged in such a manner that they come in from of 
the body. Then ihe lower comers of both ends are taken up passed 
tightly between the legs and tucked under the waist-band at the hack. 
This petticoat is culled lajttnga or lahenga. 

Over this petticoat Ihe Balahi women wear tho lugri (or orlini) 
about half as long as the lugra. One end is fastened to the waistband 
in front the long-side is wrapped once around the body and drawn 
over back ami head. The lugri has the same colour us’lhe Ittgra It 
is however lighter and leas bothersome for the working Balahi 
women. 


Bakhi women are always earqfuJ to cover their head in the 
presence of mao though they usually do not conceal their face behind 
Lhq scarf when th.&y moot at rangers, 

. rf !°u-^ T tb r breafllB the Ba,! ^ *°man wears 

a short bodice (rhoh). It is just big enough to cover the breasts and 
leaves the back free. It is sewn together of differently coloured 
pieces of cloth, after a special pattern, so that il accentuates the 
e mpe of the breasts. The bodice is put on from the front and tied 
at the back with twn strings 

Balahi grls begin to -s car the bodies as soon as their breasts 
beg.n to swe] . ot.eu long before that time. Girls and young women 
nevorehow their bam breasts, but whan they have babies thev do 
not mind feeding them even before men. Did women sometimes .... 
f'^ra Witbo111 B ,KKiiw ' l>ut <»™r the breasts with the end of the 

la the cold seaaon Balahi women often wear a sort of jacket 
reaching down to the waist, with sleeves reaching to the eHxl, 

ZT*JLt * Fia 0riflCfcfl - Thi5 ** * in from 

Babies in the first years of their Jif e wear nothing at all- as 
soon as they begin to walk, they gat a shirt which ends ^ Little M a t 
the waist, This e to prevent it from getting soiled. Boy. from hv 
years upwards begin to wear a piece of doth ns a Joinclol” the 
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giria a akin, As soon as the girls gel married, often also before 
that time, they begin to wear a foigri in addition to the petticoat. 

Women and girls never wear shoes, except in the hot season, 
when at work in the fields, or on a journey. Hut they take off their 
shoes when they enter the village. A woman should n.ol wear shoes 3 
when she meets a man, especially if he is her husband. For work 
in the fields, the women often wear son da Is. or shoes which they 
borrow from their male relatives. 


Cleaning of C1 o t b os 

The Balahi women do all the washing of the clothes, their own 
as well us that of their male relatives. However, the Balahis are not 
M.rv lidy or clean as regards their clothes. They usually excuse 
I hem selves for their uiiclenulinesa by pointing out that clothes 
washed frequently wear out too quickly. But usually clothes that 
* fe 11 dtli| y are washed once a week. On special occasions, on 
the We of feast-days, or before “Hain ceremonies, all take a bath 
und wash their clothes, though often only loo perfunctorily. 

For washing the Balahi women rarely use hot water, nor do 
they boil out the dirty clothes. Generally they just go to the well 
. h ,Iwir soiled clothes, soak them in water and, folding each 
piece of cloth separately, they beat it on a flat stone a couple of times. 
ll j en they wring it out. pour clean water over it and again benl it un 
T? &l0 1 lie ' procedure is repeated a few times till the cloth is eon- 
sulercd to be sufficiently cleaned. Sometimes they do not beat the 
cl0Ul<fB 011 11 stone, but beat them with a Jog of wood instead. 

The Balahis do not know the use of map. Where they can get 
ne mitts of the soap-mil tree (ritha, Sapindus mukorossi).' they use 
j UlC0 of , ,Jl * fruit3 as a kind of soap. Due to the rather per- 
metory method of washing, the Balahis rarely wear properly clean 
utHiiea, the loin-cloths and shirts of the men usually having a greyish 


(-) Adornment o f the Body 

(a) Dressing of Lho Hair 

The Balahi men have various methods of dressing their hair 

Often the whole skull is shaved with tli» exception of tlie chuff< 
ta lock of I.air on the top of the head). This fashion is called gala 
and is very popular among the Balahis. 

Others have the hair of their head cut except For the portion 
This fashion Ls called kahun and is si til much in 
among the aboriginal BIilIs and Lthilahi:^ <«f the southern 
liotkar Slate. 

I 1 ’ He he. Tta ChLWrwB of Em.™ 
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Some- Bakhk have their hair cut all over the head except Tor a 
small portion just above the forehead. This maimer is called al t but 
it is nowadays out of fashion and jokingly called the “hair-dress of 
a horse”, 

Old-Fashioned Balnhis wear their hair an inch or two long but 
have ri portion over their forehead shaved, in the form of a spear¬ 
head, This fashion is called hhor and is apparently the old form 
of arranging iheir hair. 

In the jungle villages of the southern Holkar State many Balnhis 
let their hair grow long like the aboriginal Bhil> and Bhilatas, They 
cut it off at nock-length. This fashion is called jsfnporo. 

The more sophisticated Bala his of the towns and market places 
prefer the western fashion of hair-dress. 

Nearly all Balahis wear the ehuUl f the skalp-lock which occasio¬ 
nally Is sacrificed to a dco for a cure In sickness. 

Only a few Bslahl *adhux keep their heard unshaved. The other 
Balahis grow only a moustache, a few let the hair on the cheeks 
grow; hut shave the chin. 

Boys wear their hair in the same fashion as die adults. The hair 
of small children, of boys as well as girls, is often cut off completely, 
to keep off vermin- 

The Bitiahi women let (heir hair grow. Only a few widows have 
it cut oTf after the fashion of high-easts? widows. The women have 
their hair coiled in a simple twist at the back of the head. The use 
of a comb is still a rarity. The ihuo! method of cleaning one's hair 
is by welting it with water, sweet oil or copra oil, and straining 
it with the fingers. In order lo clean the hair from lice, they rub in 
kerosene oil Or they pass lltfl time catching one another's lire, 
Buhthi women can often be seen sitting at the dnar of a house and 
Inspecting in turns one another's head for lice. Women who are on 
terms of intimacy like to do this service to each other. 

fn arranging iheir hair most of the Balnhi women are rather 
untidy. Many walk about the whole day with Iheir hair unkempt aod 
disorderly, they just cover U with the Iuqto, Girls and young women, 
however, are generally more tidy and may even go m far a^ to plait 
their hair- But when a certain Bain hi woman at Khandwa had her 
hair bobbed in the western fashion, she created a sensation. The 
good old-fashioned Balahi women wagged tbatr tongue furious!v lo 
ruin the reputation of the “fashionable" Bnkhi lady who dared to 
Imitate the fashion of the “memrwhlbs^ (European ladies). Thus 
they successfully prevented other women from following she example 
of this first fashion-minded Bala hi woman! 
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(b) Ornaments 

Balahi mu Ira generally wear few ornaments. Only one or the 
other of those that will bo described presently i» worn, at a time, 

01 ear-rings tho Salable wear the following kinds: the murfrAt, a 
small silver-chain both end? of which are fastened to the ear-lobe. 
The chain b hung over the auricle so that one half hangs down m 
front of the ear-hole, the other half behind the auricle* Wealthy Bala- 
his wear a golden murkht 

The bJmtirt, a silver ring which pierces the uppermost part of the 
an ride. Its diameter is about half an inch. 

The sakrui, a similar ring in the middle of the ear. 

The 3akrai §&k1 tni* a ring in the Car-lobe to which an ornament 
m the form of the fruit of gtikhru (TrihuluA lentiginoiw*) is attached. 

Bala hi men an mot hues paint their ears with a red paint which is 
called surma* 

Balahi boys and men do not wear any jewels in the nose. Some 
Balahie have their incisor teeth filed off to a sharp edge. Others 
have a square hob filed into the incisor teeth, this hole is filled 
with gold. This operation is performed by the goldsmiths. 

Nearly every grown-up Balahi man wears a chain, of silver 
or nickel* round bia waist. In the ifolkar State this chain is called 
liurudfu. 

Some Ealahb wear a ring on the right arm above the elbow, 
called dtmd or bhah$. This ring, about half m thick as the little 
finger has the form of a snake, the tail of which just touches its 
tieod at the joint at the back of the elbow. 

More frequently do the Balahi men wear silver rings on the 
^ji- 1 ? 1 of one or both arms. These rings arc called hare or cahi, 
lieEUthy Balahie sometimes wear as a lucky charm a broad silver- 
I'arid with the picture of Ganpatldjanesh, on the wrist of Ehc right 
arm. 

Every man wears one or more finger-rings. They arc called an- 
^ntfi t, T qqI Such a ring consists only of a thick silver wire coiled 
around the finger and clipped off* 

Mags worn on the ankles arc not very common, they arc called 
torn (turn) or bell 

Mp?h Bui ah is wear a ring around the big toe. It is called in fa 
01 also chaika* h is believed to pie vent stomach-ache. 

The men have no peculiar tattoo-marks. Generally [hey get their 
name or sometimes the picture of a Hindu deity engraved on the 
inner aide of the fore-arm. These lalton-marks are engraved by 
professional I a I too-markers, the Bala his themselves da nut know 
how to make these marks. 
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Naturally, the Balahl women have a greater number of ornaments 
though they rarely wear them rill at the same time. Only for a 
wedding or on Important Hindu feasts do they appear decked out in 
all their ornaments and jewels 

Their ornaments tire of gold, silver, nickel, or glass: Balahi wo¬ 
men do not wear bra pa ornaments. 

On feast-days, wealthy Bala hi women and girls wear the golden 
nose-ring {no Jh or fcuteu). The nath consists of a lhin t round or 
star-shaped golden wire, about an inch m diameter, A pearl or an¬ 
other j,ewel. often only a bright glass peurL Is attached to the gold- 
rlng. The noth is worn only on festive occasions; on ordinary days 
the Bal&hi women pul a thorn through the hole in the nose to prevent 
it from growing together. Some wear a pin with a red qr blue glass 
pearl in the nose. It is called pfculff (flower) or Itmng (clove). 

The Balahl women wear various kinds of ornaments in the ears, 
for instances the doftf and jhunku f small rings In Eho upper and 
middle ear, the latter having a pendant in lho shape of (he marigold 
fiower (gmda). In the Holkar State it is called b kauri, Sometimes 
the pendant is larger and bell-llke: such an ornament is called tukrt. 

Other ornaments for the ear are the knt/m and the MoJai, the one 
attached to the ear-lobe is smaller and has the form of a flower, the 
other ia a I moat an inch in diameter and has the shape of a shield. 

The cars of the Bnlahi women withouL any ornaments are no 
pleasant sight: the auricle Is full of holes, sometimes tom; the lobe 
is largely extended. If it contains no ornament, a big round piece of 
wood or bamboo is driven through the hole in the lobe. The upper 
part of the auricle hangs down almost to tho earhole, bent by the 
heavy ornament usually attached to its upper edge. The ears arc often 
very dirty, because they cannot lie cleaned properly, covered as they 
are with ornaments, 

Balahl women have several ornaments to adorn their hair, 
tor instance the bindla {bindli)> two chains leading from the back of 
the neck over the ears to the forehead. In the centre where the two 
chains meet is the image of a cobra or an ornament that has the 
shape of a cuslard-apple (6ija). Other hair-ornaments are the lafrri 
(or rakri), bell-shaped, but smaller than the bora (or hum), a flat, 
quadrangular piece of silver, whose lower end is broader than the 
upper and carries tassels. 

The neck of a Balnhi femote is adorned by the lakli, a massive, 
an aka-shaped silver-ring, or the ka$li f a silver bar necklet, and a 
number of sliver chains, called xakrai {or batta) which hang down 
over the chest. 
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Married women wear also the pot * strings of glass pearls, sewn 
together ip lour or five rows on a piece of doth* and loose strings 
of glass-pearls. 

Around the neck is also worn the a square or round 

piece of silver. A husband gives this ornament to his second wife 
after the death of the first* By wearing the (which represents 

the first wife) the second expresses the intention to follow faithfully 
the good example of her predecessor in serving her husband. When 
the woman puts on this temf/ial for the first time, it is painted with 
the sacred kuku. Then also the woman's forehead is painted with hub*- 
On Kola iiki t the feast of Tiii Sankrttm (when the sun changes from 
one sign of the zodiac to the other), the women who wear a bendhul 
take a both and wash their clothes. They also give the whole house 
a 9 fresh eon ting of cow-dung. Then the women remove the bcndhal 
from their neck, place it on a platform and worship it Rice, kuku, 
and other ingredients are offered. Four or five girls are invited for 
a festive meal. 

Children often wear a necklace of rupee or four-anna pieces; the 
coins are either held together by silver wire or are attached to a sil¬ 
ver chain. 

The finger rings of Hie Balahi women are: the ar$£ mundi, the 
0cd* and the hath mkra. These rings are cither pieces of silver wire* 
w ound once or twice around the finger, or rings the ends of which 
uro joined, or rings with small globes attached to the wire. 

On ilm wrists* the Ealali; women wear the dal, the vrya T the 
farin' or hhanrai, and the bfnj'nl These armlets are not always of 
silver, but usually of nickel or glass or lacquer. The glass rings 
{bangli or bafla) arc of red, green or yellow glass and thinner than 
tno ivory coloured lacquer bangles which are sbou: half an inch 
broad* but flat. 

On the upper arms, above the elbow, are worn the bhautia, a 
heavy silver armtet. often in filigree, then the satri ka bhautia r the 
duncf ka kara> and the baju band (of massive silver). Only one of 
I hose ornaments is worn at a lime. 

On their ankles the Bala hi women wear the fairs, a light, hollow 
smooth silver ring, below it the f or a which has the form of a thick 
rope and is much heavier than Urn fairs. Often they also wear the 
kaiiua (or payera ), a thin and oval silver ring, worn like a spur 
down at the heels. The ankle ornaments are worn on both legs and 
ofien all three kinds at the same lime. 

Balahi women usually do not wear the pin Jon, an anklet with 
tinkling bells {ghuttgru), Such anklets are only worn by dancers. 
As the clan goddess of the Bubble is believed to wear such anklets 
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and foot and arm rings of brass, ihe women of most Bn I alii elans are 
not allowed to wear (from. 

Toe rings are Hie beta , Hie NcUiid and the bichkia The Utter 
has the shape of a scorpion (bfrfthri). The field is simply a piece of 
Silver wire wound around a toe, usually the big toe. 

The silver and gold ornaments of the women are usually family 
property which can be sold or pawned in times of need. Haluhis buy 
such ornaments not only to please their womenfolk, but also as a 
secure Investment of money. When money is needed, these ornaments 
are pawned or sold at the current market price, ft Is much cosier for 
a Balahi to get a loan if ho can pawn some silver, and ho may even 
have to pay less interest than if he can give no security, "if the 
Balahi is forced to sell his silver ornaments, he receives only the 
price of the silver, no value is attached to the workmanship of the 
silver-smith. 

Unlike aboriginal and other low-css to women of the district, 
Balahi women wear few tattoo marks. They usually have only a 
single point on the ‘beauty-spot’ between the eye-brows, one or three 
points on the chin and on the check bones. Tho outside of their wrists 
is often tattooed with eight dashes in the form of a rhomb. Those 
marks are called pomehl Their significant is unknown. The tattoo 
marks are made with a mixture of lamp black and mm-juice. Tho 
skin is pricked with a needle and the mixture rubbed into the wound. 
It causes a painful swelling which subsides after some time but 
leaves an indelible mark. 

Balahi women are not averse to using certain kinds of cosmetics. 
Girls and young women often paint the so-called beauty-spot between 
the eye-brows with black or red paint; or they paste on it a email, 
round or eta T-shaped, piece of gold-paper. It hj called tikli They 
apply collyrium (kajar} or lamp-black around the eyes, which is 
supposed to moke them appear large and beautiful. ' The lips are 
reddened with betel juice. The teeth are made dean and sparkling 
with charcoal or ntfcsi, a mixture of myrobolams, doves and carda¬ 
mon, and other constituents. With advancing age the incisors, espe¬ 
cially of the women, often become very large and protruding. But at 

thut tig? most Balahi women ore past caring for their beauty! _ 

Girls and young women often paint the inner side of their palm's! the 
finger and toe nails red with the juice of muni, a garden nhrub. They 
also rub AuAu-powder on their forehead, mixed with turmeric, borax, 
and the juice of lime. 
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Chapter XXVIL 

Habitations and House-building 

(1) The B a lali i Village 

Most Hindu villages of the Nimar are dirty and unsanitary. 
Especially is the Malguzari districts where the villages In farmer 
times had a wall around them as a defence against ihe bands of 
robbers who at that time ravaged the country, the village quarters 
are very compact and the bouses cling together like tinned sardines. 
There is little space for court-yards or gardens. The village lanes 
are often so narrow that no carl can pass through them, they am 
mere foot-paths along which runs the gutter water and into which 
is emptied every aort of muck, rubbish and excrements. Every square 
foot of the village area is hotly disputed. When the children grow up 
and get married, they want to have their own living quarters. If no 
plot is available for a now house, they hnvo to build it on their 
parents 1 premises- Thus a site which scarcely leaves room for one 
decent house, is occupied by n number of families living in am all 
huts or precariously built houses without privacy, without oven 
enough breathing-space. 

If living conditions are bad enough in [he quarters oT the high- 
caste people, they are worse in those of the low-caslea and the out- 
caste Bulahis, Cham are, and Sweepers, The houses are low, con¬ 
structed of wood and clay, often cracked and bulging ominously, as 
that one has the feeling that ihey might topple down at any moment. 
The small court-yards are full of garbage and offal; the narrow, tor¬ 
tuous lanes through their quarters are filthy * slippery, full of animal 
and IlL iman excreta. Everywhere skinny cows and old bullocks* 
mangy dogs, and noisy children. The air is saturated wiih the odour 
of garlic, tobacco, of gutter water and excreta. 

The village sites in the new settlement* of the Ryotwari area in 
the east of the Nimar District are less congested, but they are 
scarcely any deauer. Especially the Bulahl quarters arc as filthy 
ns can bo. These people have apparently not much sense for clean¬ 
liness and hygiene, I hove often seen the Sweeper's pigs devour log 
human excreta in the village lanes and court-yards and then licking 
the cooking pots of the Baiahis lying around before the houses! 
Scarcely anybody took notice of them or chased them away. One 
can dally see Balshi women washing their elalhcH in rivulets which 
pass near a village and into which ie empiied all the filth and 
dirty water of the whole village. Or they bathe and wash their clothes 
so near to the open wells that most of the dirly water runs back into 
the same well from which they fetch their water for drinking and 
cooking. Anybody who has seen the Balahi villages must admit that 
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Hits description is no exaggeration. It is necessary to mention these 
unsavory facts for a belter understanding of Lho Btilahi mentality 
and a just appraisal of their living conditions. 

(2) House-building 

The building of a new house and homestead is for a Balalii a 
matter of grave concern. For in his opinion the future welfare of his 
whole family depends on the faithful observance of all the rules and 
rites which ordinarily accompany the building of a new house, II 
the future guardian spirits of tho new bouse ore not venerated in the 
proper manner, if evil spirits are allowed to enter the house or to- 
cast a spell on it, if the building js started on an unsuspicious day, 
the people going to live in such a house are likely to comp to harm! 
The Bniahis therefore ere careful to consult a Brahman (at least a 
Bftlabi Brahman) about the most auspicious day for beginning to 
build. The auspicious days of the month arc generally the second, 
third, fifth, seventh, tenth, twelfth, thirteenth, forieentli, seventeenth, 
twentieth, twenty-fifth, twenty-seventh, twenty-eighth and I went y- 
ninth. Of these days the Brahman selects the day which according to 
the constellation of the stars js the most propitious dav for storting a 
building. The ninth, fifteenth, and the twenty-fourth day of the month 
are considered unlucky days; consequently nobody begins any im¬ 
portant work on such a day. In the month of Srawan (July) the 
eighth and the twenty-third day are also unlucky days. 

After the Brahninn has calculated the most auspicious day for 
the starting .,f the house-building, he must also indicate the hour 
of the day which is mnsi propitious. Usually the lime early in tho 
morning, between G and 8 a. m., and in the evening between 4 and 
+’ [l tn. f is suited for the occasion. 

Before (he Bftlahi begins to dig the holes for the comer-posts of 
his new bouse, he makes tho offering of a coconut; after the hotes for 
the comer-post* are dug. ho stops work and wails for another 
auspicious day for a more solemn offering. On the day fixed upon, 
the man who Intends to build a new bouse brings a big brass plain 
(prof) with a coconut, kuku powder, rice grains, pur, and a copper 
coin on it. If he is a wealthy man, be puts a silver coin on Ihe plate 
Also an earthen lamp with a burning wick in it is placed thereon \ 
lota full of water is also brought. Now the man pours water from 
the hto into the holes dug for tho comer-posts of the new house he 
breaks tho coconut and throw* pieces of it into all the hole*, he also 
pours kuku powder and rice grains into each hole, and at last the 
coin. Then a man dips his thumb into the sacred toil™ paste and 
paints Ihe forehead* of all tho men present, rubbing his thumb over 
their foreheads From Ihe nose upwards. During the whole ceremony 
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the men keep their heads covered, Alter the last man received his 
blessing with kuku, a post is rammed at once into the hole in which 
the offerings were deposited, and the hole is filled with stones and 
earth. If the B.ilnhi intends to build a brick-house, ho digs first the 
foundations in which he deposits his offering. Then the men first 
build up that part of the foundation in which the offering has been 
hid 

No Ealahi house is built with the main entrance towards the 
south, for in that direction lies Ihe region of the dead. For tho same 
reason no Balahi will sleep with his feet pointing to the south, fur 



Fig. 3 . Structure of 3 Uriah] Jioueo- a) pitot-joinings b) fork-joining. 


the dead are buried in this way* If a house is bulk in the east- 
weat direction, the main door is put in the northern wall; if the house 
lias a north-south direction the mo in ent ranee is usually inwards 
the east. 

A house with walls of mud or of bamboo requires three rows of 
posts for supporting the roof* According to the aiao ol the houses 
each row contains three or four posts, the eentre-posle being higher 
and thicker. The posts are usually hewn of teak, or of the trunk of 
a Salni tree. The top of each post ends either In a fork, or In a pivot 
The roof-tree is ainipEy laid into the forks ol the vertical posts, or a 
hole is hewn into the ends of the roof dree and the pivots of the 
vertical posts driven through these holes- 

For fixing the roof-tr©e T the Balahi awaits another auspicious 
day. Then an offering is made at one of the posts which are to carry 
the roof-tree. CJfai is poured on the post tio that it Rows down to tlto 
ground* After the roef-troe has been set, a coconut la offered; this is 
also done when the door-posts are putin. As soon ns the roof beams 
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aro set and the vertical posts properly fixed and cornice ted, a man 
climbs the post at (be south or west and ties to the top a mango twig, 
a coil of cotton thread, and a red nig, in a earner of which he tins a 
Copper coin, and a supari nnt. The whale iutu element is covered 
with a cloth which is only taken off when the whole building is 
finished. The offered articles remain on the roof-tree till they fall off 
by themselves or are eaten up by rats, This offering is mode to the 
ancestors of iho family who are requested to bless the new house. 

Id addition to the ted cloth, white rags are lied lo the roof tree 
at several spots to chose away the crows. For it is believed that one 
of the Inmates of the house will die goon after the building has been 
finished, if crows are allowed to sit on the roof tree. 

The roof tree is never set at day-time, but one or two hours be¬ 
fore dawn, when everybody in the village is fast asleep. This is 
necessary in order to prevent anyone from casting his ‘evil eye’ 
on it. 

After the roof beams are set aud tied to the posts with bark 
ropes, wooden spars or bamboos are nailed or tied at both sides of 
the roof, from the higher centre row of roof-beams down to the 
lower side-rows. Then spars are set at a distance of one, or one and 
a half feet. Across the spars they put bamboo splits or a wicker¬ 
work of twigs and bamboo. Then, over a layer of large leaves of the 
teak or xaUii trees, the country tiles are laid" or else a cover of grass 
or foari-smlhs. The country tiles are of clay, mixed with chopped 
straw and cow-dung, and arc binned by the Kumars. The 
Bala his do not burn the tiles themselves. The country tiles are oblong, 
about a foot long, a little upturned tit the edges. They are laid in 
rows beginning from the lower end of the roof, one tile half covering 
the other. Over the first layer of tiles is laid a second layer but ao 
that the turned-lip edgea of the first layer are covered by the second 
the turned-down edges of which rest on the middle of the first luver 
In ibis way a water-proof roof is accompli shed. Better than flat tiles 
(tauwfij) arc half-round ones (naff). They too are laid in a double 
IttjGF. 

Wealthy Balahla often prefer to have a roof of corrugated iron 
sheets. Though these sheets make a house intolerably hot in summer 
they are water-proof nnd need no repairs for years, while a roof of 
country-tiles must he repaired every year. In the course of the year 
many tiles are broken by monkeys or rats, or blown off bv a atorm 
Sometimes they are destroyed by a hail-storm. The iron-sheets are 
also a gaud investment. In limes of need tin- sheets are token off and 
sold or pawned. During the war many Balahis sold their j r0 n 
sheets with much profit 
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After the roof la finished, the Rabbi begins the building o! the 
walls which sometime* are made of brick* more often of mud. The 
cb 7 For it is mixed with water and chopped straw and tempered 
properly by stamping it with bare feet. Then big lumps are made 
and set up in the spaces between the wooden posts* Such walla keep 
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Fig. 4. Finn of a Balahhhotide. 


1) Wooden pillars 

2) Fireside: chtilka 
3} k&lhi: grain bins 
4 ) htthi r box 

&} middle pillar*: front Em 
B) bwketaadfi: frfrof, palnng {Hgkjtol} 


7) door 

i) wnior^iand: ^Jtiindi or gata 
%) veranda 

10) nfNYu ft 

11) cattle shed 


the house cool and well protected, hut they an? easily corroded by 
white-ants and rats- No windows are set in the walla. Light and air 
enter the house only by (ho doors, in the front and at the back of the 
house, and through cracks and holes between walls and roof. The 
smoke from the kitchen fire leaves by the same route. Often instead 
"f rnml walls simple bamhan mnis are fixed between she c-miet posts. 
Or a kind of wickerwork Is erected of cotton or fuar staJka* These 
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walls are covered with a layer o i clay and of cow-dung, and often 
painted with white clay. This is the work of the women of liie family 
who often display their artistic talents by painting quaint geometrical 
designs or the figures of men and nnimuie on the house walls. 

If the building ia a simple hut, no veranda is erected. The roof 
usually hangs a few feet over the front and back walls of the house 
to protect them against the min arid the sun. But a large well-built 
house has at least a front veranda, a part of which is protected 
against the rain by a low wall or a bamboo mat. 

The main entrance of a Hnlnhi house is usually pieced in the 
middle of the front side. It can be closed by a door, either of wood, 
or a bamboo mat, or a sheet of corrugated iron. In the buck wall, 
opposite to the front entrance, there is usually another door which 
leads into a small garden or court-yard if there Is apace for such. 

When the building is finished, the floor is levelled and covered 
With a layer of gravel (murum). Earth is spread over the gravel and 
the ground is well beaten into a firm flour. Then the floor is covered 
with several layers of cow-dung. The eowdung, collected fresh for 
this purpose is mixed with water and vigorously worked with feel 
iiud bauds into a kind of semi liquid paste with just the proper degree 
of consistency. Kneeling on the floor the women of the house lay 
down a coating of the paste, spreading it out nicelv and making sure 
that the whole surface becomes even and glossy. 

Before the main entrance there is usually a somewhat elevated 
platform, often covered with u roof of grass and leave?. It j a a hout 
four to six square yards in size and enclosed on two sides bv a low 
mad w*H. about a loot high. Thi. plate, called angan, gets a'coatmg 
with fresh manure each lime the house is cleaned and covered with 
the same coating. Here the visitors are received, the men ait and 
chat, the women gossip and do their house-work, cleaning their grain 
or drying Iheir red pepper or foodstuff. Here many religious and 
social ceremonies are performed for which there would IxT no room 
inside the house. 

Neither this place nor the inner rooms of the house should be 
entered with shoes on. Not only, because Bala hi etiquette demands 
that one takes off one's shoes before entering a house, especially the 
portion near the fire-place, but also because muddy shoes or bools 
would moke short work of the mud floor, while bare feet make it 
oven more smooth and even. 

The court-yard of a Biiluhi house is either enclosed by a mud 
wall, or by u bamboo fence set with thorns or brandies. The doonrav 
in the fence in front of the house Is shut at night by a | urMe 
through which stout vertical poles are driven. This door is coin'd 
phttfak. I aside this court-yard lliere are one or more cattle-sheds 
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according io the wraith of the Hulahi owner, Sometimes the cattle 
abed is attached to the house, but more often it is a fecial building, 
a little opart from the main house. Very poor Balahis have often 
neither court-yard nor cattle Bhed. If apace Is easily available in a 
village, ihe Balahis have also a back-yard with a small garden 
attached where they grow some vegetables, malic, and a little tobacco. 
Hero the soil is usually dug tip with a hoe and the seed laid in holes 
made wish a stick. After the rainy reason this garden plot is allowed 
to grow wild and is soon covered with weeds and shrubs. 

If the family is small, a single room is sufficient for all* Only 
a portion of the house is partitioned off for the kitchcn T separated 
from the main room either by a bamboo mat (taJfti) or by one or two 
grain bins [hot hi), If the family is largo, and married sons with 
children arO living together with their parents, a portion of I he house 
is given to them, or an additional room is a i inched, Some wealthy 
Bakhta, but they are few T have even a two-storeyed house. Often the 
upper storey only used for the storage of grain and oilier things, 
or a married sou is allowed to sleep there for the night in privacy 
with bis wife. But the main family stays downstairs, 

(3) Household Articles 

In the Bvtng room the most conspicuous object b the grain-bin 
(fcothf). Thera are usually several kothis in (he house and on the 
vrrnndn F one or two big ones and a number of smaller ones. for ibe 
different kinds of grain. 

The grain-bin is in a do of a mixture of black clay and *he chuff 
of wheat The black clay and the chaff are well mixed ind kneaded 
first with the lees and then with the bands. Then on the clean floor a 
round layer is formed about two inches thick and about three or 
four feet in diameter. It forms I he bo I tom of the bin. Then the 
side ivalb arc built up about Iwo imho- thick and smoothed with the 
palms of the hand. The grain-bin has the shape of u huge lantern-glass 
bulging slightly in the middle, at the brim no broader than at the 
bottom. Even the bigger grain-bine are usually not higher than seven 
feet. The aide-we Us are often made in two or three partitions and 
placed one ou top of the other. If a grain-bin has to be shifted to 
another place, it can thus lie ink on to pieces and removed in parten 

Before itso r both the inside and ihe outside of Lhe bin are given 
a coating of cow-dung. After the dung lias dried, the bottom and me 
side-walk are laid oui with trim leaves. These leaves lira mixed also 
into the grain. Before the bin, full of grain, is covered with a hti <> 
the same material as the walls, a layer of nun leaves is heaped on 
top of the grain. Tim grain is removed from rhe bin through a hole 
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near the bottom. After use the hole is filled with a rag, to prevent 
rate from getting al the grain. 

Tin? grain can bo kept in such bias lor a whole year. After the 
monsoon it is usually taken out and dried in the sun. The bin is 
thoroughly denned and smeared wiih cow-dung, then the bottom 
again covered with nijn-lenveg, and the grain put back for storage. 
The uim-leaven prevent any damage from insects and bugs; but there 
is no ouch protection against ruts and other vermin. They dig holes 
into the mud walls and do a Jot of damage. Though the froth* may 
be placed on a platform covered with thorns, the rate nearly always 
find a way in. 

That is why some Bala his prefer bins made of bamboo wicker¬ 
work, Aboriginal Korkus and Basore (a caste of basket makers) 
make such bins. They are called ban pa. Before use the kanpa 
receives three times a coating of cow-dung. The grain in the kanpa 
i» less exposed to rote, but It is more easily damaged by insects and 
bugs which are scarcely ever found in the kothi. 

Every' morning the grain for the whole day is removed from 
the grain-bin and ground into flour in the grinding mill frhakki). 
Before grinding foari and wheat grains nro first cleaned from the 
busk and gravel with the supra, the winnowing fao T which is made 
of reeds and bought ready-made from the Basora, Tim supra is 
oblong in shape and has a low wall around three sides. The win- 
nouing is always dune by women, usually immediately before 
grinding the grain to flour. 

The hand-mill is [.Sated either on the veranda or in a comer pf 
the inner room. The grinding mill (rhakki) consist, of two stones. 
The lower stone which is firmly built into the floor is surrounded 
with a low wall .-f clay nnd cow-dung. Tho flour which I* driven 
out of iho null through the turning of the upper stone is caught in 
the channel thus formed between mill-stone and surrounding wall 
The upper stone has a wood™ handle by means of which the stone 
is mrued by the grinding woman. It is Bf . t near the outer edge of 
I he stone. In the centre of the upper stone there is a hole through 
which passes the axle (ati iron pin) firmly mi in ttc | ower Bton{ , 
The grinding woman turns the upper stone with one hand from 
right to left, while with the nlher hand she feeds the mill by pouring 
the grain through (he hole in the centre. The ordinary grinding mill 
of the Itululife is worked by orto woman, but there are bigger mills 
which require the services of two. The woman who grinds the flour 
is sitting on tho ground, one uf her legs is usually stretched out at 
the side of the mill w hile the other leg is lucked in under her thi E h 
with tho shin resting oguinsi the stone. The handle ie turned either 
with the right or the left hand. 
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The usual time for grinding ia the early morning, one or two 
hour* before day-break. Often the tiresome and monotonous work 
of turning tbe handle for hours is accompanied by endless songs,, 
ballads telling of the virtues of a goddess or a great lady. Soma 
Balahi women know quite a number of these songs which are sung 
in simple but rather pleasant tunes. 

While grains like joart or wheal are husked on the threshing- 
floor, other groins must bo husked by the women with a pestle. The 
mortar fofrhrij is a hole- in n slump of wood let into the ground 
either in the house or on the verandah, while the pestle (musar) is 
a heavy log of fcfmr wood catechu). It is from four to five 

feet long, heavy at the bottom, and slightly thinner at the upper end, 
To prevent its splitting, the bottom end is held together by an iron 
ring. The middle of the pestle is notched to allow the pounding 
woman a firmer grip. When pounding grain, the woman sits on the 
floor with ihe hole between her knees. 

In the comer farthest from the door is the fireplace. The horse¬ 
shoe shaped hearths are of baked clay with an iron grate or simply 
two iron sticks across their mouths to carry pot or pan. The hearth 
la called chut Up. The place near the hearth-fire is held sacred and 
no one is ailowed to step near It with his shoes on. Strangers* 
especially if they are of lower caste are not permitted to approach 
the fire-place. 

There is usually a fire smouldering under the ashe& + even at 
a time when no cooking is done. Only when the whole family goes 
on a journey* Is the hearth-fire extinguished- But should it happen 
Ibat the fire goes out, a Balahi simply asks his neighbour for a 
fire-brand. To light a pipe when they rest from work in the fields 
or jungle, the Balahig take a smouldering dung-cake along from the 
house* Other B&lahis cany a so-called chtikmuh\ a piece of steel 
attached by a small chain to a gourd containing woo! from the 
unripe fruit of a semai tree (Bomfrax tTiafabarfrarra — Silk-cotton 
treej. The dry wool easily catches fire from the spark produced 
by striking the steel against a piece of quartz. Only a few Balahis 
carry matches in their pockets. 

The most primitive method of kindling a fire which \s applied 
only In cases of emergency is by means of either the fire drill or 
the fire-Huw, The Balahia use bamboo slicks if they make fire in 
such a manner* 

Fuel for the cooking is stacked in the conn-yard, or during the 
monsoon ou the verandah. Where firC'Wood is scarce, "he Balu]i;- 
hurn dung-cakes dried in the sun. Dry dung gives mare heat than 
wood. To stir up the fire, a pair of small tong* or poker* is used- 
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Near (he fire side there is also Hie stab for grinding spices (sil) 
and the roller (loha), both of stone. 

The cooking pots (haudi) are usually of iron, though earthen 
pots may also be used. There are pots of various sizes in every 
bouse, all black with soot on the outside. 

the flat Joari cakes are baked on a round shallow iron pan 
which is called fa ira. 

Except for a few big spoons or a fork, there are no other cooking 
utensils in the house. 


The water, for drinking and cooking purposes, is kept tn large, 
round-shaped brass vessels with u brim. There are always several 
of these vessels in a fairly wealthy Balahi house, only wry poor 
Jin la Ms fetch their water in earthen pots. Those largo brass vessels 
(if midi) are atways kept clean, oven by (he laziest Id a tab i woman. 
A woman who goes lo fetch water from the troll takes along a bucket 
and a rope with which to draw water. The first bucket drawn is for 
tin? cleaning of the ymidi. The brass vessel is well rubbed with mud 
nnd cleaned with water till U shines. Only then is the vessel filled 
with dean water. A strong woman can carry two gitndi, one nn 
top o( the other, filled to the brim with water. The fetching of water 
usually takes a considerable time, lor the well is the place where 
morning and evening all lb? Balahi women of the village meet for 
a chat. Here the gossip of the day is exchanged and every' event in 
the village discussed. Then the women assist each other’ in lifting 
the gundi on to their bends and in small groups, one behind the other, 
‘swaying at tho hips with the superb carriage of queens’' they walk 
home and place the vessels upon a wooden stand in ihe shade 
usually outside tho house, near or under the veranda. 

The plates on which the meat is served are always of brass. If 
such pktes fprof) are not available, the ^ople eat off leaf plates. 
I he Bui ah i a drink from brass ups of width there are several in 
every house, or from the lola, u pear-shaped brass-vessel 

The fofa is also taken along when the Balahi goes to relieve 
himself. Ho deans htmself wrlh his left hand which therefore should 
never touch food a< a meal. 

In every house are also found nno or more bedsteads. A bed 
atea.1 has an obong wooden frame wi<h four legs sometimes carted 
and painted. A large bedstead of belter make is called pa tariff; it j« 
about fiix feet tong and four feet broad with leg* about two r«t 
high, while the common bedhead, called khtst or Sorpaf is *nialler 
and milch lower. Since most Batahis sleep all curled tin Ih, it 
need large beds. Some Balahi* us* teTwhlh'are su^nTed from 
the roof-beams. The net-work on (he bed-stead j, liait .' l i l 1 .. J , . . 

fibres, rfomelinies of the fibres of the coconut palm (coir)! „ r 
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from split bamboo sticks- Wealthy Bakhta sleep on a palang covered 
with a netting of broad cotton tapes which is mote comfortable hut 
also much more expensive than a at ring-netting. 

The Bnlahis, like other Hindus of the district, do not undress 
ior she night, they sleep in their clothes. The men and boys, though, 
usually take off their shirts when they go to bed, while the women 
sometimes loosen the bodice. Usually the)" cover themselves with a 
rough cotton sheet, called chuddar. On cold nights the Balahis use a 
stuffed quilt for a cover. The stuffing of the quilt consists either o! 
cotton or old rags. Some Balahis have mattresses made of old clothes 
and rags sewn together, ihcy are called btrthri. Blankets are called 
kammal In the odd season the BalahiH place a earthen basin 
containing smouldering coal under the bed, or sleep on the floor, 
where it is easier to keep warm than on the bedstead where the cold 
air reaches the body from underneatir 

Small children sleep either with their parents on the same bed. 
or id a swing, formed by a clolh rag tied between two ropes hanging 
from the roof-irm Husband and wife use separate bedsteads when 
there are children, Bui until the birth of their first child they should 
sleep iogeiJier on the same bed, 

fn the house, in the evening and al night, the Balahis usually 
require nq other light than the gleam of the hearth-fire. If more light 
is needed for a short while, they light a chip of wood. During the 
night they burn a diya or dr ream, that is a small earthen bowl filled 
with oil in which a cotton wick is soaked. Nowadays they often use 
a small tin-pet filled with kerosene oil. The cotton wick is held In a 
ihort narrow pipe in the centre of the lid, and burns without a chim¬ 
ney. A few Datable have lanterns. 

The Bala his, like most other people, feel uneasy in a completely 
dark room and like to have some sort of light however dim. Also 
when making a journey in a dark night they always take a light 
aiejig. The reason for this precaution is a very practical one: in a 
dirk room they are afraid of trending mi a snake or scorpion, and 
when on a journey, of being attacked by wild animals. Another 
reason is that they are afraid of evil spirits whose evil spells seem 
to be less effective if there is a gleam of light. 

Bala his still consider tables and chairs superfluous furniture far 
which they have no use. Nor do they have any cupboards and chests, 
though in every bouse one finds one or two lockable Iron trunks 
where more valuable articles such as jewels, clothes, documents, 
money^ etc. are put by. 

From the roof beams, all block with the soot of years, are sus¬ 
pended various earthen pots containing ghi, oil r mtlk r etc. There 
they are out ol the reach of prowling animals, dogs, cats, and rats, 
r u e b t, The CbUdvifl ot Hat! £3 
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Bed clothe* and other articles are hung over suspended bamboo poles, 
while a great miscellany of articles and utensils are kept an shelves 
and recesses and holes in the walla, Hatch et-heada, pots and baskets, 
of various sizes and forme, rapes, 1 Hillock-hells, dried herbs and 
needs. In short, everything that could be of any use same day is care¬ 
fully put by and stored sway in some unexpected corner, on the flat¬ 
tened roof-beam*, in the house or on the verandah. In a Bnlohi house¬ 
hold nothing which might eventually prove useful is thrown away. 

But all lold, (he contents of even a fairly wealthy Bnlahl house 
are relatively few and of rhe cheapest material. With the exception 
of the silver ornaments and the brass vessels, (ho whole furniture of 
a Balah! house would if sold fetch only a few rupees 
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What the Kulak is Eat ami Drink 

(1) Kinds of Food 
dearf 

The staple food of the Balahis consists of bread prepared of 
jotfri flour (millet). The flour is mixed with water and salt and the 
dough kneaded welt by hand. Then a lump as big as a fist is taken 
and worked into o flat cake, about os big as a soup-plute; well knead 
/cart cakes are thin and consist of several lovers, but usually the 
Balohi women do not lake the trouble of rolling out the dough more 
titan three or four tin.es. The usual /part cakes are about hnif a 
finger th,ck. They arc baked over the lire on on i™ ™n (law) 
which is sometimes covered with a thin layer of oil or ghi As soon 
as the coke turns brown it is turned over and again put upon Lite 
fire. These joarj cakes are eaten cither dry, or with a dish of vege¬ 
tables. mostly dal, or With rmVchf (red pepper) for better digestion. 

ju times of plenty the joeri cakes are broken into crumbs, masted 
in ghi find eaten with gur and sugar. 


Wheat cakes arc prepared in the same manner as Joan-bread. 
As wheat la more expensive than joorf, it is eaten only by wealthy 
Balahi» or occasionally by farmers who grow their own. 

An expensive disk is airin': Roasted wheat cakes are broken 
into crumbs and then rolled again with the same amount of ohi 
For one pound of wheat-flour one pound of ghi is required However 
if so much ghi is not available, they have to couieiit themselves 
with les^ 
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Rice 

Boiled lids whicli is ca<c 11 with dal sttd joari breads is a welcome 
nlmngD in the diet of a Balahi. But it 10 eaten only two or three times 
a week, for the JMaliia say that rice just fills tho stomach, but does 
not give any strength. In n caste dinner when many people ore 
entertained, rice forms generally one of the main dishes of the meet]. 

The Buhihis know also how to prepare a kind of rice porridge 
which they rail khir. The rice k boiled in water, and milk is added 
when \i is on the boil No salt 1 b added, but sugar or molnsse may 
be mixed Into the rice. 


Dat 

As a aide-dish, along with jonri, wheat cakes or rice, chri is 
eaten, Dal i> the putse of friar, laa^nr or urad whicli is pulped and 
we!] boiled for about an hour or more. When It is $ofl H a generous 
quantity of salt, tnfrrfei (Indian red pepper) and turmeric is added, 
*o give it the right flavour. 

Pieces of the cAopatf# (bread cakes) are broken off, dipped into 
iho hot broth and eaten. 


Maize (Zm map) 

It Is grown Eri the gardens near the house, and sown right nt 
13beginning of the rainy settiini The green cobs of maize are eaten 
as ft vegetable. When fmibripa or ripe, the heads (bhutta) urc broken 
off and eaten either raw or dried. The stalks are fed to bullocks or 
water buffaloes. The Bslahlfi do not grind maize grain in flour* 
though it ij4 sometimes pounded to a coarse grit or boiled with 
vegetables into a gruel. Sometimes ibe grain is dried and eaten as 
tahi or dhant 

Vegetables 

To jaari cakes and dal the Bolahia often add a dish of vegetable, 
hough they rarely eat ringna or baingan (egg-fruit — Sotanum 
tu t itintfena), bhhtdi (lady s finger), rarnftrr (pea — Pisum arv&n& rtf), 
or vegetables which urc common m the table of belter situated town’s 
people, they have almost always anions, or kakri (cucumber) or 
mu fa (radish), or Marti (pumpkin). 

They also eat as vegetables the young shunts of rharefa. the 
young green leaves of gram. leaves of the plpol tree, the fruits of 
Ittimi (Diospymi mtlanorybn), the large scarlet flower of ftemal 
(Bombax malttbarieum), the corolla of m&feua (Bosnia Uiiifolia), 
either green or dried in a mess of joart or rice. Mahua la also ground 
to flour and used as a sabs lit me far joart or wheat flour in limes 
of scarcity. 

83* 
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ffur 

Unrefined sugar (gur) is token by the Balahtg to sweeten the 
tea which many take now in the morning before going to work. 
Gut is an indispensable dish at a caste dinner when It is served in 
small crumbs after rice and d«l. 

Oil and ghi 

Sometimes the joari or wheat cakes are baked in sweet oil or 
jjM. The latter is clarified butter, while the oil is either of titU or 
ground nuts (muniphetffO. 

fjfci is made from the butter of water-buffalo milk, since cow'e 
milk ts too rare. The butter is prepared in the following way: 
The vessel in which the dohf (curd) is kept, is {when there is a 
sufficient quantity) placed at the foot of a post. Then a churning 
staff is pul into the daJif, its top being kept in position by n loop 
of cord running round the post and the stick. The churning ataff is 
generally of bamboo, some 5 feet long, split at the lower end into 
four parts which are kept apart by litged crosa-plsces. Another long 
cord is taken three or four times round the churning staff and by 
alternately pulling this cord at each end. the stuff is made to revolve. 
Butter in ay be churned by a tnon or by a woman. 

Milk 

For Bnlahie milk is a luxury. If a Balahi is the happy owner 
of n water buffalo, he does not drink the milk, but makes ghi. The 
rest of tho churned milk ia given to (he calf, ur the members of the 
family drink il together with red pepper. 

The Baiuhis do not drink fresh milk, they believe tho! they would 
get sore eyes if they did so. 

Cow's milk is very rare, the country cows give Little more than 
two pint* o day. Cow's milk Sb given io babies whoso mother has 
died or who is nimble to feed her child. Sometimes the Bulahis buy 
u goat in order to feed a baby. 

Bala bis who have acquired the habit of drinking tea, always 
take it with milk, usually buffalo milk. 

Sweels 

The Balahis are very fond of sweets. which they prepare them- 
Betves or buy in the bazar from the haftroi (confectioner) 

The most popular kind of sweet is faddu; fl ball 0 f sUgflr 
wheat flour. A taddu banquet is the best mea! which a Balahi can 
Imagine. Some Balahis are able to eat eight foddii at one meal. 

f/flfwa is a dry combination of flour, sugar and phi, in which 
■ the flour dominates. 
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Besides many (ither varieties of sweels which are prepared by 
the confectionery, the Baluhta knew how to prepare a sweet cake 
which is called mungpat It is prepared of ground-nuts and gur , The 
mils (in Kimari: sfl/ytnipfr) are husked, gur is wanned over the fire, 
a few drops of water are poured Into the put to make it Quid, and 
then the nuta are mixed with the 0i**V when cooled down, the cake 
becomes hard. This cake can be kept a long time in store. 

Instead of ground-nuts, tilif may be mixed with gur in the same 
manner. This cake is even better than win ngpat. 

* Spices 

The Bakhta are used to heavily spiced meals. Dai and other 
vegetables are not esfen without a large quantity of apices- The spices 
iu daily use are: salt, and mirchi (red pepper— CapjCcum /rute#c?N0). 
Less of sen they use black pepper (Arafi mirth 0- Some Bala his take 
half a handful of rnirchi at every meal or eat it without any other 
dish but curds. 

Other popular spices are: king (Furuta nartka asafoniida), long 
or la ting (cloves: Eugenia crnophijllaca} dhanpa (coriander: Cotton- 
druF?^ sativum Idnm), jfru (cummin), httidi (lurmerir: Curcuma 
tonga), dalchini (cinnamon), also adrak (ginger) and ifoicki (eurda- 
moii). {gjAtm (garlic: -4Wium sativum) f snd others. 

Meat 

The Bakhta are not fastidious about their food. They can eat 
almost anything, no matter how rotten and spoiled it may be. Only 
in regard to meat do they make exception*. They do not eat the meat 
of certain animals, for instance horses, camels, dogs, jackals, cats, 
rats, domesticated pigs, crow a and other small birds. Dead horses t 
camels, dogs and cats are unclean and must not even be touched. A 
jackal is almost a dog, there to re it comes under the same category. 
Domesticated pigs are raised by sweepers, and are led largely on 
garbage and refuse. Therefore pig's meat is taboo. But that is per¬ 
haps not the main reason for not eating It: the Balahi abstains from 
pigti moat because the higher castes do not eat it. ’They are very 
fond uf the moat of the wild pig, which la also eaten hv Kajputs and 
other high castes. Crows stand in some relation to iheir forefalherSt 
therefore they are saeretL The meat of parrots is not eaten because 
parrots “can sometimes talk and arc therefore similar to human 
beings’ 1 . Camels and monkeys can be killed, but their meat may not 
bo eaten. The meat of pidgeons may he eaten, but the head and neck 
must Qrst be removed — both are unclean. 

Cattle cannot be killed, but the meat of dead cattle may be eaten, 
whether the animal has been killed or has died a natural death. Some 
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BaJaM clans do not cat goal's mcat p except in the sac ri flea I banquet, 
hut no such taboo applies to beef. Ti ta true, some villages, even 
whole sub-groups, have denounced the custom of eating beef which 
is so objectionable in die eyes of the Hind us. But m most of the 
Bala hi houses of the Nhuar beef m a cheap and nourishing addition 
to their meagre diet. 

In many Bala hi villages it Is a veritable feast dtty when a bol¬ 
lock or a cow dies. As soon as the kolwttl haa drugged the body 
outside iho village and has skinned it, his caste fellows come with 
baskets and pots and cut off big tumps. Lit I nothing bui a skeleton 
remains. Dogs and vultures wait impatiently till the Euluhte have 
taken their share and then join In the spoil. 

In the evening and on the next day the Salable will have a 
heavy dinner. It is astounding how much meal a Bn lain can eat ni 
one meal. A man can easily finish iwo pounds of incut at one Sitting* 
with rice and plenty of /nfrrhi as well. 

Whatevcr remains over is cut in long thin stripes and hung on 
strings frora the roof beams of I lie house. There the meat is dried. 
Lhen it is kept in a box or in a put so that no rats may get at iL This 
kind of meat is culled trckH. Whenever the Bala hi feels an appetke 
for meutt a certain amount of this wakri m taken from the box, 
soaked in water lor a day, then boiled and enten. Meat poisoning is 
very rare though beef preserved in thb way often smells badly and 
I.-? green and full of vermin. It seems that frequent consumption of 
rotting meat hue made the Balahii immune from meat poisoning. 

Although the eating of beef and carrion is one of the main rea¬ 
sons why the Balahis in the Nimar are treated as untouchable*, 
few Balahts can withstand ihe temptation io eat iL Their craving 
fi-r meat is strung. Since gnats meni and chicken are too ex pen- 
always return to beef* In many caste meetings the eating 
of beef has been denounced us degrading and sinful, but the Balabie 
of the Nimar have ever again returned in this custom 1 *). 

The Bala his* of course, cat also the meat of the water-buffalo. 
They may kill a male buffalo, bui no! u buffalo cow. 


■f h u t h a 

Another speciality of Iho Balnhi diet to which the high caste 
Hindus object with equal revulsion as tu the eating ofheef \t jhutlm 
When the members of a high-casi* communllv hold a banquet, .he 
Bulahia wail patiently till u is finished. Then thev collect the lea¬ 
ving * of I h e meal, that is: the Leal-plate*, and all food that is left 

In mi th# BfilahL* again ttsuaunced the eating of beef (or how 
lung in ftilt lo he seen. 
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on them and put it into a huge pot which they carry to their quar¬ 
ters. There all Balahis of the village wlio want a share come together 
and the food is distributed among them. The mixture of rice, dal t 
and Joan? bread, or whatever was tell on the plates, is warmed over 
the fire and eaten in the privacy of the home. 

This custom of eating jhutha is regarded as very degrading in 
the eyes of the respectable Hindu castes, but it is still very common 
among the Baluhig. Though many Batabis nowadays feel ashamed 
of it and usually pretend that they take the leavings of the meal 
not for their own consumption, but to feed their cattle, it is an open 
secret that most oi them eat it themselves. 

In so mo villages however the Bala his decided not to touch 
jfmtha, and in all villages [hero are certain families who refuse to 
eni it, but the majority of the Niraar Balahis still uphold this custom 
of their forefathers. In certain villages their high-caste masters and 
land-lords even force them to eat carrion and jhutha ¥ as a means of 
"keeping them in their place” and suppressing fll] ideas of social 
advance. 


Fruits 

The greater part of the year fruit is hardly to be seen os the 
table of a Bnlahi; it is a luxury which he can ill afford, except in 
the mango season and during the lime when the jungle fruits ripen. 
Ilui quite a number of Ralniik own mango trees (Mangiftita indiett). 
h is si range, however, that frequently their trees stand in fields 
w Inch do not belong to them. The Balnhia usually claim that for¬ 
merly the fields also were their properly, but were wrenched from 
their hands by superior high-caste farmers and umney-leriders. White 
the owners of the fields had ihus for various reasons gold the land, 
ihey however retained the ownership ol the fnilt-1 rees which their 
forefathers had planted. Sometimes also a kind land-lord allowed 
hie tenants or field servants to plant such irees in his own field and 
to pit k the fruits w ). Such fruit-trees ore handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation. The Balabls cling to their property with great 
tenacity, in spite of all the difficulties which frequently arise from 
the fact that the trees grow in fields which do not belong to them. 

The field-owners naturally look nseance nt such trees growing 
on their properly, the more so because ihey greatly reduce the value 

111 > A sirangc ceremony is i^-rUhrmed when a young mango L^ar^ 

flist fruits. The planter in considered 'fatlier' tif the ime and niudt 
parfurin its ‘wedding’ before he may (Ml of the fruits. The trer is. H mnrried K 
to the figure of n num carved in wood nuJ put up near the nmitMo tre* 
The owner of the tm 1 gives u wedding banquet ty which ho invites fa is 
Cftste fellows m the village. 
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el a field, since nothing grows In the dense shade which these trees 
throw. Consequently the field-owners either try to buy such trees 
from llieir owners, while the Bslahis invariably refuse to sell them, 
or else seek to destroy them by secretly cutting the roots or by 
pouring acid on them, bine? the destruction of a fruit tree is forbid¬ 
den by law, the indignant owners promptly denounce such practices 
at court which, of course, results in endless quarrels and law au.ita. 

When the mango fruits ripen, in May. they are picked a a soon 
as their green colour changes into a yellowish red. After being 
picked, the fruits arc stored in dry grass tor a number of days till 
they have the right flavour. Then they are sold, either by the owners 
themselves in the market, or wholesale to hawkers, At the sale of 
mangoes on the market a peculiar manner of counting is employed 
which I came across only on this occasion: If one asks for a hun¬ 
dred mangoes, the fruit-seller takes 26 times sis mangoes (three in 
each hand) from his basket and sells them for a hundred. This Is 
called #fr aaikra. (On other occasions the Balahis, when counting 100, 
count 20 times 5. When they count money, they count by fours: 
13 annas is 3 times four plus one: 17 rupees is 1 times four rupees 
plus rine. Additions :lul subtractions, even multiplications are ir.nde 
with the help of the fingers of both hands. When the Balahis count 
with iho help of their hands, they begin counting by touching with 
the thumb the little finger of the right hand. At *2 ; thev touch the 
ring-finger, at *3' Ihe middle-finger, at *4' the index-finger, and at 
■5' they spread all the fingers ol one hand. Then they continue with 
Ihe fingers of the other hand. This counting by fives is called 
[iftnthcmr). 

The mango season coincides with the time when the Balahis 
make their social (sib- Ihe happy owners of mango trees who can 
afford it invito their friends and relatives to u so-called awba khan a 
— mango dinner. These gladly accept such an invitation which, under 
the pretext of meeting good friends, givea them an opportunity to feast 
at a delicious meat 

The mango dinner is prepared in the following manner: The 
juice of the fruits » squeezed out by hand and poured into a pot. 
Then the kernels and skins of Lho squeezed fruits are thrown into 
another pot about half-full of water. There the kernels and skins 
are once more squeezed cut and washed. This water then is poured 
Juio Iho pot which contains the juice of the mango fruits Gnr is 
added and Iho mixture well stirred. This is the famous amba rm 
(mango juice). It is eaten with a dish of rice, and considered a 
highly delicious meal. 

When the Balahis eat single fruits, thev squeeze the juice of 
the fruit into the hollow of their right hand and drink ii 
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Besides man goes, the Bain hie like other fruits also. Boys are 
very loud of the fruits of the tamarind ir^(Tamarindus indiea 
From eating the mealy fruits they often get hoarse and Start cough- 
mg* Lemons are used in a I most every offering* and moreover are 
not seldom taken as pickle, Coconute, of course, are never absent 
from an offering, but they are cal on also on other occasions. Guavas 
too f/am-p/iaJ, P&idmm guyavn) are usually so cheap in their season 
that occasionally even Balahis can afford them and likewise melons 
(frhar&uj and tarh ujJ # while bananas, grapes, pomegranates, dates* 
papaya etc, are generally much loo ospensive for them. Without 
being reproached with eitravangauce only the sick may ask for 
such fruits- 

The jnmun tree (Eugenia jawiholana) comes into fruit In the 
beginning of the monsoon. Its plum-like fruits ore sweet when 
picked in sun-shine after a heavy rain r The fruits are much appre¬ 
ciated by the Bfilahts, and are considered to be a cure for spleen. 

The makua tree (Bassia I at i folia Raxbergimsis) is of great value 
to tho poor Bala his. The corolla of iis flowers falls at the commen¬ 
cement of the hot season* before the new leaves come out. These 
flowers are gathered by women and children and dried. When dry* 
they are beaten with a stick lo remove [be stamens. The dried 
corollas of the makuu arc for many Buiuhis their daily food when 
the joerrt gives out towards the end of tho hot season. The mahua 
flowers arc soaked in water and roasted, niter that they are pounded 
to flour. Boiled, roasted or parched they are eaten in huge quantities 
either alone or mixed with other food stuffs —for their nutritive value 
is rather low. In times of plenty She mahua flowers are fed to the 
bullocks in tho rainy season, for they are said to he heating and 
thus prevent a cold which cattle frequently contract when exposed 
to tho rain. 

The fruit of the a char tree iJiucAanattfri latifolia) is also eaten; 
tho seed kernels, called rhirmvji, are considered as particularly 
delicious. 

The tendu tree (Diospyrm tomenlorn) produces a sweet fruit of 
which the Bnlahia are very fond. 

The uufcir tree (Ficus gtomerata) yields a peach coloured fruit 
which the children like, 

(2) Stimulants and Narcotics 
Opium 

Opium tuphim) addicts are rare among the Bala his, though ilioy 
Occur at times. But only few Bulahis can afford to buy opium 
regularly. 
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Hemp 

Homp is taken in the forme af ffanja and of bhang. Ganj a is the 
^ggintinnted fernsle flowering lops uud their resinotis exudations, 
li is smoked, fiftaitf/, the mature loaves of hemp, is either made Into 
ad Intoxicating beverage or taken in the form of a sweet-meat called 
majun. 

As an intoxicant bhang is much weaker than gmia and there- 
Fore less injurious in Us effects, 

Kemp in She forms of hhair^ and ganja is quiie popular nmong 
l]lp u a]a h is, especially among their harwus and magician* who take 
it to get into the right mood for their exorcisms and magic per- 
foFinances, Taken in small quantities it eoems to have no permanently 
ill effects on mind or I>udy. Heavy lieiup-titnnkera usual])’ look thin 
ami emaciated, and have little energy, b n t they a bo show a certain 
degrw of immunity against disease. However, once they get sick 
they are difficult to cure as medicines have little effect on ihcir 
eyaieai. 


The effect of hemp^moklng b drowalneas. To ihe hemp addict 
ihc outer world appears lo be far away and foggy; everything look? 
small and unimportant; the hearing too is affected. He feels him- 

i f f Writhe reach of earthly I roubles and withdrawn into a 
strange world of peace and happiness. 


Tobacco 

T bhaceo :s chewed and smoked, Tobacco for chuwing is kept In 
a round tt.i box about four inches long with two partitions: one of 
winch contams tobacco the other slaked lime. When a Balahi 
wants to take a quid, lie takes as much tobacco as he ,-an hold 
between thumb and fore-finger. and a pinch of lime, (tubbing the 
mixture with the thumb of his right hand in ihe hollow of his left, 
be Forms a small ball which he sticks in ,h e mouth l»tw** lh* 
teeth and the lower Up. Tobacco b chewed by men and women alike. 

Only men however smoke it TT.e earthen pipe (chilam) is about 
four inches tong and of conical shape. Its barer n! .«- n ™ .„h a 
blocked with a small stone, then it U filled with i^bacco lo the brim 
and a gbw ng coal is put on top, The smoker wraps a wet rag 
around Ihe lower end, takes the pipe in the hollow of his kf. hand 
white Ihe ngm clasps the lower end covered by (ho wet rag The 
smoke ifl drown through the opening belweai thumb and W-timzer 
Taking small puffs, the mkollti remains in the wet rag while Ihe 
smoke enters the mnuth purified and cooled. The pip*, untouched by 
the Ups of ihe smoker, b passed on to ihe next man whu smokes it 
in the a&mt 1 manner. 
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A pipe is .smoked when no urgent work is at hand, or during 
ft pause. or at home, either alone or in the company at friends, or 
in a pnnch meeting. It is againsL Balnhl etiquette to smoke before 
a person of a higher social status unless that person also smokes. 
No member of a higher caste will smoke with a Balahi, using the 
same chilam Y and no Balahi will smoke with a member of an Inferior 
caste, Smoking a pipe logelher k a sign of rawse-fellowshlp. 

Nowadays Bn I ah i s occasionally smoke cigarettes* the so-called 
biri$* Usually they hold a cigarette between the teeth- Hut if they 
want to pass it on to another person, they hold it between the fare 
□ nd middle fingers and suck the smoke through the hole between 
thumb and fore-finger* 

Bnlalik generally avoid coming in touch with the lips of another 
person. Nor do they kiss one another, excepting small children 
whom they kiss on the cheek. No Buhhi will drain the gloss of 
water or liquor from which another person has taken a sip. He will 
pour the real away and fill the glass anew, If several persons have 
to drink from one glass, they usually do not put the mouth to the 
brim of ilia glass, but pour the fluid into the mouih holding the glass 
at some distance, or they first pour it from the glass into the hollow 
of the hand and then drink from the hand. But Baluhis do not mind 
drinking water from a river or pond which is also used for balking 
or washing clothes. 


Liquor 

Like other low castes and the aboriginal tribes of the Nimar, 
the? Bn 3 ah is are fond of into stealing drinks. The country liquor 
(dam) of Muhua blossoms is very popular and plays on important 
pan in ihe ritual of their wedding ceremonies. When their finances 
penutL many Balahis like a drink of it. After the harvest quite a 
few spend a considerable pari of I heir hard-earned savings in drinks. 
In every village there are some who rather go without a meal 
than without a drink. The liquor shops are much frequented, at 
least on bazaar dove. 

People who drink habitually can stand quite a lot of alcohol. 
They dn not drink slowly and in sips, but pour down a whole glass 
in one gulp. For they are of the opinion that liquor is not for the 
tongue, but to wanu the stomach. Bakhis do not drink to enjoy the 
taste of liquor, but its intoxicating effects. They drink to forget far 
a while all their troubles and worries, and Eo feel like kings. AfEer 
a drink cowards became brave and peace-loving men pugnacious 
and quarrelsome. They even then lose their customary respect of 
high-caste people and are ready to fight them. If some daring action 
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)s required of Bn tub is, they must first bo given a stiff glass of darn 
which makes heroes of them — as long as the intoxication lasts! 

However, through the persistent and strong influence of the 
high-caste Hindus, the Bakhta are gradually beginning to give up 
alcoholic drinks, at least in puhlic. For their ceremonies they replace 
doru by gur. But privately they find it hard to break with this time- 
honoured habit. 

In »ome villages there Is much illicit distilling. Since the price 
of govern meat-dial i lied darn is com para lively high, they find it 
cheaper to distil their own liquor. When caught, they cheerfully pay 
thoir fine or go to jail, and begin a new distillery as soon as they 
are released. It is a highly diverting sport for them to outwit the 
excise officials and the police, and they invent the most ingenious 
devices and subterfuges to disguise their illicit undertaking* 

Fan 

Fan is u great 1 usury for the Bnlahis, It constats of areca nut, 
cloves, cardamon, and slaked lime offered on a leaf of betel-vine 
fPfper belief rolled up in a quid It is put Ullo the mouth end chewed 
for a while. It is considered as o desinfegtive. The Balohis regard 
the use "f poN as a privilege of the higher castes and therefore uike 
it with a certain degree of elation, on (east days or on a visit to the 
bazaar. 


(3) The Runquet 

A llnlohi banquet is not only a ga - iron omi cal event, but also nn 
important and solemn social affair. It is a red-letter dai In the 
calendar of a Bala hi and a pleasant change from the dreary routine 
ol his hard and not too cheerful lire. No Balahl ever fails to accept 
an invitation to a banquet, only physical inability will keen him 
away. He will walk for miles and ride in bullock carts for diva if 
necessary, to arrive in time for a dinner. With pleasure will he bear 
the inconvenience of a long journey, the forging heat of the tropical 
son. the drenching rama of the monsoon, when he is on his wav 
to a public dinner. Iwen illnass cannot keep him away. If he doe's 
not feel well enough to eat his fill, he will at | eaa i sit with lhe 
diners and watch the whole affair and enjoy himself immensely, 

But no BoLohi will appear at a banquet unless he has been tn- 
viled It is strictly contrary to etiquette to arrive without an in¬ 
vitation. This rule saves the host the embarrassment of having to 
welcome guests on whom he has not counted and whom he really 
cannot afford to entertain. Sometimes a lifelong comity result* Tram 
a host's forgetting to invite a relative or friend; who iiU stay away 
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and not attend the banquet even if he could rightly presume that Mb 
invitation was omitted quite unintentionally. 

The Balahis are never at a loan for reasons to hold a banquet. 
Every important event in their lives must bo celebrated thus. Especi¬ 
ally wedding* and funeral ceremonies, caste meetings of all kinds, 
are unthinkable without a series of caste dinners. The more im¬ 
portant a function, the more guests are invited. The future happiness 
of a bridal pair* the eternal peace of the deceased* the finality of a 
caste decision* depend largely on such caste dinners. Parents want 
to show their gratitude and joy for the birth of a son by giving a 
dinner; relatives and friends are invited to lake part in a public 
banquet which completes and crowns the celebration of a marriage; 
the sons of a deceased parent want to show their filial love and 
sorrow by inviting many people to a funeral banquet. Wealthy 
people want to display their plenty, but even the poor who can ill 
afford such heavy expenses Incur then] most willingly, even If by 
doing so they have to sell their last bullock, or have to take a loan 
from the money-lender with the most ruinous results for their 
tutu re. 

The preparations lor a public dinner begin often days in 
advance. If a meal has to be prepared for many guests, the whole 
male population of the village is requested to help. While the women 
get busy with cleaning the groin and grinding (he flour, the men 
airange everything required for the cooking. They colled wood In 
the jungle, chop it for fuel, bring the provisions* and fetch water 
for cooking. Even the cooking and baking is done by the men. Of 
course, only a few of the whole crowd of men really work, the others 
just stand or sit about, shout orders* smoke the pipe, and talk. 
Guests arrive and are welcomed, new acquaintances are made, 
marriage matches are arranged, bullocks and fields are sold or 
bought or exchanged, and between all this confusion and turmoil of 
squatting, talking and gesticulating groups a Few men toil and sweat 
to prepare the dinner. 

The usual festive banquet consists of the following dishes; rsco t 
dal, yur, and gkt The rice is boiled in huge brass vessels* generally 
the property of the whole village community. These vessels cannot 
bo placed over the usual fire-places; they are too big and too heavy 
for such small mud-air uctu res. Therefore the Bala his dig a ditch in 
the courtyard of the host, about a foot broad and deep enough to 
absorb a fair amount of fuel. Across this ditch the cooks place iron 
rods or plough shares {ku*la) f as a kind of grate. The heavy vessels 
are placed on this grate by means of a lever which consists of two 
bamboo sticks, tied together at one end. When a pot has to be lifted, 
the bamboo slicks are placed around the brim of the pot like a fire- 
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tongs and tied also with a rope fit the open end. These huge pels have a 
eiight inward curve just below the brim so that the improvised tongs 
get a firm grasp, and the pole can in? lifted by two or more men. 

Before boiling the rice is washed in cold water, then put in tha 
pot and boiled. After cooking the pot is Uficd from the fire, the water 
is poured away, and then tha rice la heaped onto a rough cloth or 
onto the network of a bedstead to strain it At last it is spread out 
upon a large sheet to dry. While the rice is being boiled. another 
pol is put aside far the dai (pulse) which lakes a longer time to 
took, Rico and rfitf are, of course, boiled in water to which salt has 
lieen added. 

Ko spices are mixed in tha dishes of a dinner prepared for a 
large number of guests. The Balnhis say that it would take too much 
time to grind the mirchi (pepper), 

At last, when the meal is prepared, the not goes through the 
village and calls one man of each house to comp to the house of 
the host. On their arrival the host once mare formally invites them 
and LheJr wliuli* family to lx? his guests. On that nrcasson, the gu&sEw 
are often requested to contribute some money for the purchase of 
luiuor t chain). Each guest pays a small sum. while the host contri¬ 
butes the rest of the money required Tor having the necessary 
quantity. 


Nowadays however, the Balahis often prefer to buy gnr and 
gfu instead o[ liquor. Under the strong influence of the Hindus who 
frown upon the drinking of liquor, the Balnhis are beginning to 
abstain from dnoktng in public. Public opinion is ftlreadv so strong 
that n though many Bahtins still enjoy a good drink in private, they 
nroreiucant to admit their weakness for garam pam (hot water) in 
public. They may oven go so far as to refuse to drink it, but after¬ 
word* drop m at the liquor shop in the company of a few intimate 
friends. Ay rule, however liquor should t* *>„* at a funeral 
banquet und_ often m stiU be.ng served at weddings. Before the men 
drink, ihey dip S1 finger in o the gloss and sprinkle o few drops of 
Uquor on the ground, saying tu the same lime; Kami Ram! At a 
funeral banquet the chief mounter is served first, He !akes {1 moalh . 
«| of liquor, but spite it toil at once, pretand injr that ho cannot enjoy 
hie drink eo soon a ter the death of his relative. But then ho takes 
another gulp, and then some more, each time apparently with in- 
creasmg pleasure. After him the other guests drink, likewise naviit- 
homage to the memory of the deceased by spitting out tbE ft£5 
mouthful- When the bottles arc empty, the meal begins" Bn In hi women 
abstain from alcoholic drinks. 


Now the guests sit down In lines, the women a liitfe 
the men and boys, at the other end of the line, 


apart from 
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Sometime* nn offering is made Immediately before dinner Is 
wvod. The boat goes to (he pile of rice and prays to the gods that 
it may suffice for all the guests. For he would be much blamed if 
the party were to run short nf rice and some of the gusts were to 
leave the banquet hungry. If such a thing happened, people would 
lalk about it for years and blame the host for his stinginess, even 
if it was only lock of foresight that had caused him to supply scanty 
provisions. 

At a I Line nil banquet an offering Is also made 10 the deceased's 
apiril, on the spot where he breathed his last. Dfiup + a mixture of 
josrl bread, rice, pur and phi, is burned in offering. 

At last nil are seated In lines^ All are determined to fill their 
bellies to the utmost capacity. It is astounding how much a Balnlii 
Stomach can digest without bursting! Even small children sit before 
a huge mountain ol rice and finish h in no time, soon clamouring 
for a second helping. 

It is said that some Balahis fast the day previous to a banquet 
or even take a purgative to increase their stomach's capacity. The 
story goes that one® a famous enter, Chagan of Aulia t went to 
Pandbnna to a funeral banquet, lie ate an enormous quantity of rice, 
dulj gur and ghi r fully living up io his reputation ns a voracious 
eater. Alter the dinner he returned to Anita, belching with satis¬ 
faction, On the way ho met a friend who invited him to another 
dinner in a near Buluhi village, and promised Mm not mere rice and 
da{> bill Mrapufi (wheal cake* baked in ghi}. With consternation and 
grid <he man heard that he had attended the wrong banquet! Instead 
ut filling hi* stomach with rirajutri, he had eaten duly rice and mrf. 
He felt annoyed, To do justice lo a stnzfrari dinner with a stomach 
full to bursting with rice and dal was oul of question. Bui Lhe good 
man was not willing Io mis* the rare opportunity of a a fra puri 
banquet. So be sal down at the way-side, stuck his finger deep down 
his throat and out came everything that he hud eaten at the banquet! 
W Eth an empty stomach he then cheerfully look I he rond to the 
village where the #irnpurf banquet woe to take place. But who can 
Imagine his chagrin when he arrived ni the village too late! The 
banquet was already over and not a crumb had been left lor lilmf 

Tile guests are served their food on plates made of big leaves 
of the Pains tree, which are stitched io get her by their stems. The 
villagers, however, usually bring their own plates along, ft ls ibe 
unfa duly to supply the leaf-plates; for a hundred he is paid aboul 
8 an 1121-v 

To serve it a dinner-party and (o wait on the guests, is a meri¬ 
torious neL But this is only partly the reason, why n banquet never 
lacks a grind number of waitcrs. Another reason is. that the waiters 
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cut their kharm after Che general banquet k over, nnd take what is 
left over Inr themselves. The waitorH are kept busy running along 
the line*. They are barefooted like the guests — no Bnlalii will enter 
the lines with Ills shoes on! The wniters carry the five in basket** 
and pour with a big Indie so much on each plate till she gue^t behind 
the plate says; “Bus!” (enough)* Other servers follow with a pot 
of rfsJ r and pour the <fdJ in the hole, made by each guest, on top of 
his pile of rice, Then comes yet another who pours a few crumbs 
of gu r on the plate, while a fourth dips big fingers in a pot with hot 
ghi and sprinkles a few* drops oa each plate, Flat cakes of joeri or 
wheat bread are served as a side-dish. 

When every guest has been served* the host and his family form 
a procession. The host walks ahead, his wife follows him. her hands 
tied with the ends of her husband's turban. Often a band of musicians 
accompany them, playing the sing. The procession proceeds along 
the lineE of guests. With joined hands the host and his relatives 
touch the ground before each guest and greet him with “Baml EaraF 
This is called p mw laguna (the touching of feet). Sometimes also a 
few guests join the group So express their feeling of brotherly love, 

After this ceremony of welcome the guests begin to eat. The 
hosts do not usually take part in the monk Children have not the 
patience to wait, till all the preparatory ceremonies are performed. 
They have already finished half their plates* when their elders begin 
to eat. 

All eat by mining with their right hand a morsel of rice with 
dal f gtir, and ghi . They form a small hall of the mixture, which they 
lift to the month with three fingers- At intervals they drink water 
from the lata beside them. This iota they usually bring along them- 
selves. Sometimes a new lota is supplied to each guest by the host. 
The guest is then allowed to take it home ns a present. When the 
fEr&t plate is emptied, they may ask for a eeeond helping. Everybody 
eats to his heart's content* The men! is taken without much talking. 
It is a solemn act. 

After the meal nil get up. cleanse their mouths and go home- 
The servers come and collect the platen with the morsels of food- 
This ia called jhutha. All plats are thrown nn a heap, nnd given to 
the cattle. The village dogs are busy meanwhile to devour us much 
of the remainder of the banquet os they can get* While the BalaMs eat 
the leavings of a dinner of the higher castes, there is no caate so 
low as to touch the Jhuiha of the Bakhk. 

After the banquet many guests yoke their bullocks and leave 
at cnee. Others go and visit their friends or reinlives in the village* 
and rnay even pass the night with them* But h is not considered polite 
to bother the host any longer, or to demand another meal from him. 
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Usually nil his resources are exhausted by the one big festive 
banquet that he has just given anil ho would nut be able to extend 
his hospitality for another day. 

Sometimes instead of the usual dishes of rice and dal, joari or 
wheat cukes are baked, then broken Into small crumbs and fried in 
gur and ghi . Or kddu are served, balls consisting of a mixture of 
sugar and cream, baked in ghi, 

Frequently it happens that such a public dinner in which huge 
quantities of food are prepared is more or Jess a failure from die 
gostmnoiiiiea] point of view. Either the rice is. not boiled well, or 
the dal is not done properly, or too much salt bus been added, while 
flur and ghi were used too sparingly; but however the meal may 
have tasted, it is eaten cheerfully by alL Only after wards docs 
criticism set in, and Complaints arc beard. The host is criticised for 
his sslnginess, or the cooks are blamed for their negligence, bat in 
the end usually even the severest critics must admit that they have 
bad a good time and have enjoyed a chat with old friends and long' 
missed acquaintances. 

13m- number of guests at a BalahL banquet varies considerably. 
Sometimes only a few relatives or friends arc invited to celebrate a 
certain event with the family. If a host cannot or does nut want to 
feed the whole village community, he invites at least the children of 
the village for a distribution of sweetmeat or gur. If he can do more, 
he gives a dinner to which one or two members of each family in 
the village are invited. But usually all fellow villagers, men, women* 
and children* and rein lives and guests fro eh other villages are invited 
to a public dinner. The number of guests depends much, of course, 
on the number of families in ihe village^ in a small community It is 
ea=y to invite all fellow villagers to a common dinner, while in a 
village with a hundred and more families a dinner for the whole 
community is a rare event- At funeral feasts the number of gueais 
is often very large, and may amount to five hundred or more, while 
at large caste meetings the diners may count even several thousand 

Time and Manner of Taking Their Meals 
The Bala his usually eat twice a day. In the cold season at about 
9 or 10 a.n„ and in the evening at & or 9 p.m. In the hot season 
and during the monsoon they eat a morsel in the morning, just the 
remainder of the previous evening's dinner; the first full meal is 
taken at noon and dinner in ihe evening. The main meal is always 
dinner in the evening. 

A full-grown man usually eats two jeon' cakes* about finger- 
thicks with dal or other spiced vegetable, or half a pound of rice 
(measured before boiling), with dhJ or vegetable. But there are some 
■F at r- .b ■> TL* CliSMrtfl •ell FNf l -O.j 
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heavy eaters among the Balahis who can, if they get a chance, eat 
&i 3 C to eight heavy joarj cakes. They cal, their fill at banquets where 
there is pu limit to the amount placed at their disposal. 

But most of the Balahis are also quite used to starvation'rations* 
In times of need they often eat only once a day. When they feel 
hungry, they drink water. Some go to sleep when they have nothing 
Tp cat, and thus forget that they are hungry. 

The Balahis consider taking a meal an important act- Jt is 
against Balnhl etiquette to disturb anybody when he is eating, [f a 
visitor is present at meal-time, he must be either invited to }oin or 
else he must lake his leave. 

Ba tali is may not eat with members ol other castes. Of caste- 
fellows the naf, lepers of advanced singe, and unclean or out-cosicd 
persons must eat separately, or at least use their own cups and 
plates. 

After eating beef, ihe Balahis feel polluted and must fake a bath 
of purification. Such a bath is necessary if afterwards they w ont to 
worship their gods or perform any other act for which ceremonial 
purity is required. 

At public dinners, men and women may cat at the sumo lime. 
But at home men and boys eat first, served by the women or girls 
who may sit down to their own meal only utter the men have bad 
their (ill Small boys may eat with the women, but bigger boys never 

do BO, 

The men often take off their shirts before they sit down for 
their meals, Bui at public dinners they do not undress. All take off 
their shoes, however before they begin to eat, and no one comes to 
n dinner party without first removing his shoes. 

At home the diners sit on the Boor, in the house or on the 
verandah, seldom in the court-yard. Each diner has his own plate 
before him and at his left a lota of water* Food is taken only with 
the right hand* while the left hand can be used to hold the cup when 
drinking. The left hand should not touch food because it is used 
for cleaning after a call of nature. 

Food is served on whatever plates and in whatever pots the 
family may p o*sesa. Even the poorest Bain his have some bross 
plates and brass cups (lota or kala&)> 

If there are not sufficient braes plates at hand for the number 
of diners, the food is served on leaf-plains* The leaf-plate (pali) is 
pintle from the leave* of the Palas tree (Butm frondosa) which arc 
stitched together with bamboo slivers or bits of straw. A leaf plate 
Is round and almost a foot in diameter. These plales are used only 
cnee and thrown away after the meal. 
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On a journey the IJnlnhis also make cups from these leaves 
when they feel thirsty. Two big leaves are pinned together bv their 
stafks and the sides folded up and kept together in the hollow of 
EliP band, i Iiaj form an tix< client cup. Afler the leaves are 
thrown away, 

A family of six persons (man and wife, a grown-up son and 
three smaller children) consume in a month, under ordinary con¬ 
ditions, the following amount of food stuff: 

Article: 

1 bng uf joari (about 170 Engl, pints of grain) 

1 seer of suit (2 pounds) 

'1 pounds of mfrchf (red pepper) 

6 seers of dot (10 and a half pints) 

1 seer of sweet oil (S> pounds) 

■1 pounds of Jiaidi and iassun 
tobacco (for die wing) 
tobacco (for smoking) 


Price (pre-war)*®) 

Rs L 7 — 0 — 0 
0 — 1 — 6 
U -13 — 0 
0 —15 - 0 
0 — 3-0 
U — 6 — 0 
0 — 2 — 0 
0 — 1 — o 


Chapter XXIX 


Principal Occupations of the Nimar Balahis 

According to the oldest traditions of the Balafais their principal 
means of earning a livelihood was in former time, spinning and 
weaving Before the industrialisation ol textile production the entire 
demand for doth by tbe peoples of India was mot bv producers of 
hand-spun and hand-woven fabrics. Naturally in those dnvs the 
Bp!fining and weaving trades engaged a large number or workers, 
f. m0c Wlt hthe primitive itie!bods of production prevalent a! that time 
the great demand for doth could only he satisfied bv a corrMp.ni- 
dm W r i| rgf ' nll,I,l>cr <> f producers. It is therefore quite probable that, 
ns the Bala hi traditions assort, the relativeiy numerous Bulnhis in 
is , imur could maintain themselves so lei v bv their work at the 
spinning wheel nnd at the hand-loom. 


Bm with the invention of the power-loom and its introduction 
into India, the successive industrialisation of the spinning and 
weaving trades, and the large import of cheap foreign textile goods. 

.nil t ® I ” ,U,CT ® UIl[l weavers gradually lost their customers since 
with their primitive methods of production they could nol compete 
wiilt the industrial output. Thus they were slowly forced to give 
up [heir traditional craft and had to look out for new ways of 
earning a livelihood. 


**j Now, after the war, prices are three to fire times higher than 
before. 


21* 
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Theae new sources of income wore provided by the great lncrwiaa 
of cultivation in Central India. About the same time when the Balahis 
were misled from their traditional profession the political situation 
in Central India improved mudi and consequently' more land was 
taken into cultivation by immigrants who moved in in great numbers. 
Thus Li great demand for agricultural labourers was created which 
was conveniently mot by the unemployed Bala his. Doubtlessly at 
that time they could also have acquired land for cultivation at cheap 
rates, but iheir low social status must have prevented many from 
aspiring to the respected position of cultivators, while others found 
that they were incapable of managing a farra, since they were igno¬ 
rant of tilling the soil or lacked the capital required for successfully 
running it The natural consequence was that the Balahie t and other 
castes in the sumo economic situation, became the farm-servants and 
fidddabourm of the cultivators in Central India, And this is still 
their main occupation in the Nimar District 

According la the statistics published by the Census of India 1931 
[the Census of 1&41 has been taken but never published) only 
2,6 per cent of all Bnlnhi camera were cotton weavers, while 
73,0 per cent were employed as field-labourers, wood-cuttora etc. 
Only 12,3 per cent were cultivators of any kind, 2,0 per cent raisers 
of livestock, and 10,2 per cent had oilier various occupations. (Census 
of India 1931, voL XII. part i« p. 265). 


Tn the following table J shall give the exact data: 


Occupation of Balabia m lh& Nimar District in 1931: 



Males 

F emnles 

Population denSl with: 

Earners . * . „ , 

8,537 

5,306 

Working dependants * 

915 

2.660 

Non-working dependants (both sexes) 

12,783 



Maks 

Females 

I) Exploitation of animal* and vegetation: 

Income from rent of land , 

30 

4 

Oultivalofs of all kinds * 

2460 

44 

Agt-nis and mnnsgsm of landed t^laies, 
planters, forest officers, their clerks, rent 

collectors • 

1 


Field iabourarSi wood cuUera* etc. 

4512 

5071 

Kaisers of livestock, milkmen, herdsmen „ 

210 

6 

Fishing and hunting - 

—- 

— 
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Males 

Females 

11) Sexploitation of minerals 

Owners, managers, clerks, etc. , 

— 

6«) 

Labourers . 

_ 


HI) Industry: 

Cotton weavers (Principal means of liveli- 

h nod) 

246 

36 

Cotton weavers (Subsidiary means of liveli- 

hood) . 

14 

9 

Cotton weaver^ (working dependants) 

17 

7 

Colton weavers (principal!}', but with a 

subsidiary occupation) * 

32 

1 

Artisans and other workmen 

111 


IV) Transport: 

Owners, managers, ship's officers, etc. 

— 

95 «) 

Labourers, boatmen, carters, palki hearers. 

etc. 

96 

13 

V) Trade . . 

71 


VI) Public force: 

Commissioner and gazetted officers * 


_ 

Others . 

640 


VII) Public adraitiislrollon; 

Gazetted officers . 


m __ 

Others ........ 

18 

4 

VIII) Professions and Liberal Aria: 

Religious ....... 

2 


Lawyers, doctors and feathers , 

2 

2 

Others ........ 

9 

_ 

IX) Persons living on their Income . 

1 

9 

X) Domestic service ...... 

s 

_ 

XT) Insufficiently draerBsed occupations: 

Contractor^ clerks, cashiers, etc* 

1 

3 

Labourers, unspecified , 

77 

5 

XII) Beggars and prostitute , 

22 

— 


(l) T h e B u I n hi Cultivator 

Generally speaking the Bulls hi farmer m a poor cultivator. 
Compared with iho hard- working and thrifty farmers of the cultivating 
cutes, the lltilnbj Is indolent, ignorant, and improvfdent. His heart 

03 ) Hu- tntnsnee uf t UllLlIlEiL feftudo* iih owiipr^ makuigcr^, tilerks, clii* 
ot mhiP:i iri probably a mlriluko id ih• - enumerator! (The author.) 

M ) Census of [lidk 19$i voj. XII, part, TL p r 275—279. (The return 
of 95 Rahhl faumio-i employed in Trane port" is probably <\ rai-taku ol th^ 
enumerator.) 
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is not in his work: too often ho finds an excuse for interrupt in 5 it 
and for leaving his field on some other errand. His fields are 
usually badly prepared for the sowing, he Is often careless about the 
proper time for the sowing, he knows little about the selection of 
seeds and rotation of crops, he is too often neglectful in lending 
the growing crops. He does not plan ahead, the result of which fs 
that bo is out of money when he most urgently needs it; be is at 
one time idle, at another over-worked, instead of labouring steadily 
and continually us lie should. 

tor these and other reasons few Balahi farmers are succcslul or 
wealthy cultivators. In n village, opened about forty years ago, there 
arc today about fifty Balahi families und as many families of various 
cultivating castes or of semi-aboriginal stock (Muwnsi-Korkue), 
When the village was tinned, the new settlers were all equally poor, 
almost destitute. Today, after forty years, roost of the families of 
the proper cultivating castes can be called wealthy, four of them are 
almost rich, about half a dozen of the soim-aboriginal Korkus are 
fairly wealthy, while only three of the fifty Balahi families can 1« 
said to be in the latter position. In this some village several of the 
Balahi field-owners have leased their fields to farmers of the culti¬ 
vating castes, while they themselves work as field-servants or occa- 
gioiiul intro urerfl! 

Many Bala his in the Nimur may have lost their fields through 
mi.-4"mine and dir- exploitation of the money-lenders, but oilier im¬ 
portant causes of their present economic depression are luck of 
interest, incompetence, ami reckless spending. Their whole mentality 
“ »* sufficiently adjusted to steady and consistent cultivation 
of the soil- Farming is a profession that has been f,treed upon them 
through the decay of one of the main Indian homa-fuduslrfaft 

In the cultivation of his field the Balahi farmer follows more 
or less faithfully the methods of flic- other fanners in Central India. 
Bis implements and agricultural tools, his crops his methods of 
cultivation, differ in no way from those of the other cultivators of 
ll.e country, only that generally his fields are smaller and of poorer 
quality, his implement* fewer and in leas good order, his working 
cattle of cheaper quality, and his crops less carefully tended. 

(2) Agricultural Implements and Their Use 
fa) The Plough 

The plough fftdi; (Fig. No. 5 and B) used by the Balahk, consists 
of five parts; the body (nagara) of the plough which is composed nj 
a heavy log of wood about 3'A feet long and half a f qo t thick wit], 
an obtuse bend in the middle. The two halves of the body, usually 
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one piece P ore sometimes two separate pieces, joined by mortise and 
tenon. The body is thickest in the middle, the upper part being 
somewhat flattened on two sides, while the tower ends in a pointed 
top. To shie lower port (than or pcirrhij is attached she iron plough 




Pig, 6. A hen yj plough (hut). 


share ffrttafoj which ts held tight by means of a hook. The share is 
ahemt II inches long and spcar-shapeii The pointed upper end is 
affiled by an iron hook to the inner side o( ihe wooden boot* while 
the broader lower end, with curved edges around the top of the sole, 
projects about four inches beyond It. The beam by which the bullocks 
dravr the plough is set in the plough slightly above the obtuse angle 
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in (he body to which it Is fixed by moans of n wedge, A short peg 
fhal ka kila) is driven through the uppermost end of the body to 
serve ns u handle for the ploughman. 

The body of the plough is mode of babul wood (Acacia arttbica) 
or of the equally tough and durable tfwas wood (Ougertia dalbergio- 
ide»). The beam is usually of khotr wood (Acacia catechu), The 
weight of the body varies from 40 to 60 pounds and stirs up the soil 
to a depth of about six inches. It docs not, however, turn the soil but 
only makes it loose and uproots the weeds. In stony ground in which 
a broad iron plough share would get stuck or even break, the com¬ 
mon country plough serves its purpose well. 

Before the war a new plough cost about Rs. 5. the yoke alone 
less than a rupee. 



Fig 7, Tite Yoke (jori). 


The yoke (jori) (Fig. No. 7) isl about six feet ion- will) a 
projecting knob in the middle and a hole at either end. The yoke is 
t!od with u strong rope lo the shaft of the plough. Insiond of a rope, 
leather thongs are sometimes used for this purpose. When the yoke 
is laid on the necks of the bullocks, it is fastened by means of a jot, 
a mark-1 Kill d about two inches broad in the middle, with slings at 
both ends. One end of the jot m slung around the yoke between 
bullock and beam, the other around a forked iron or wooden peg 
stuck through a bole near the extreme end of the yoke. 

To press the plough share deeper into the ground the beam of the 
plough la often loaded with a heavy atone, called ghangra, 

A field should be ploughed at least every second vear with a Jjnf, 
The ploughing for the monsoon crop begins’oa soon us possible alter 
the harvest of the spring crop and, if necessary, continues through¬ 
out ‘bo hot season. However, no farmer likes lo plough in the hot 
season, because it is too exhausting for man and bullocks Ploughing 
should be finished at the beginning of the hot season so that the'ravs 
of the atm may have time to kill at] the uprooted weeds For the 
spring-crop the field is ploughed either during the monsoon or at 
once alter iha cutting of the monsoon crop. A field overgrown with 
khunda or Mas weeds (Andrapogoh m urirqfus — Cuscus grass) ran 
only be cleaned properly in the rainy season when the soil Is uioist 
and the roots give way easier. But even theu such a field must lie 
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ploughed twice or else, the tough roots of these weeds cannot bo 
uprooted properly. The second ploughing is done crosswise to the 
first. 

As a rule, a farmer ploughs from curly in the morning till noon, 
and after a pause of about two hours, during the afternoon tilt sunset. 
In the hot season some farmers plough at night ns soon ns the morn 
rises. More work can be done with less r^hnustion during the cool 
nights than in the scorching heat of the day. 

In Lhc Nimar the farmers plough iu curved lines; they say that 
straight furrows do not look well. If several ploughmen work one 
field, they always plough side by side. One ploughman begins t the 
second man draws Ms furrow parallel to that of the first man, just a 
little behind him no as not to interfere with his plough, When one 
ploughman pauses, all the others have to stop as well. 

The plough is drawn by one pair of bullocks which arc goaded 
Oil by means! of a long staff, with au iron pin at one end, and an 
iron Made at the other with winch the hash is occasionally cleaned 
cl the nmdl sticking to it* The goad is called biraila. 

The Iron Plough 

Every third or fourth year a field should be ploughed with a 
modern iron plough, since only the broad share of this plough Is 
able to turn the surface soil properly, It also cuts deeper into the 
ground and brings up fresh, unused soil. The heavy iron plough can 
tic drawn only hy three or four pairs of bullocks, Since only a Few 
farmers possess she number ol bullocks required to draw an iron 
plough, two or Ihree combine and plough the field of one farmer 
for a couple of days, and then for the same number of days the Held 
of another* The plough may also be borrowed from a wealthy farmer* 
hi a monthly rent of Ks. five to six. The rent of a pair of bullocks 
for ploughing cost? two annas a day, without the ploughman. The 
bullocks must be fed by the farmer who has borrowed them. 

The Drill-Plough 

The drill plough (narif) (Fign 8) is constructed like the hoi, but 
about eight inches above the top of the sole a hole is pierced through 
which passes a bamboo tube with a wooden bowl on top for the 
reception of the seed. The iron share of the drill plough is smaller 
than that of the hal and curved so as not to interfere with the eettt- 
lube which passes lb rough the solo of the plough's body* 

With thio drill plough, the seeds of the spring-crops, wheat, gram 
and dharuja. arc sown in furrows. While a man ploughs, □ woman 
walks nl his side and pours the seed-grain into the tube- The seed 
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foils a few indies behind the plough shnre inlo the furrow and is at 
once covered with soil falling back into Itio furrow us (he plough 
passes on. The furrows should be kept dose together, only n hand's 
breadth apart, and proceed in curved, parallel tows. 

The seeds of the spring-crops must be sown in deep furrows 
where the soil is still moist from the monsoon and where the dew 
collects in the cold season, since little or no rain falls during this 
time of the year. 

A field is ploughed in conveniently large portions. Core is token 
against making the furrows too long. lor Ihe Iisiubi fanners say that 



Fig. 8. The, Drill . Flu ugh (tu,ri). 


it thia be the case the bullocks soon become exhausted. At every 
turn, after finishing a furrow. the bullocks gel jl few moments of 
resi. just sufficient to recover their breath, A longer pause is made 
every few hours in give the beasts a rest and to smoke ;i pipe II u 
ploughman has begun his work early in the morning, he lakes a 
short meal alter about two hours. 


(b) The Harrow 

The harrow which when the ploughing i S over levelfl lh0 Und 
and removes the remaining weeds, is called bakhar. Often in a year 
when the field is not ploughed harrowing serves as a substitute For 
ploughing. Sometime* u field is harrowed before ihe ploughing to 
clean it of the remaining cotton stems or tile stumps of the joari and 
four stalks w hich with their sharp edges might injure the feet of 
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plough-men and animate. Such rounds heat very slowly and are 
painful* The field is also harrowed after the first rain-showers of the 
monsoon just before the sowing, to uproot the weeds that have sur¬ 
vived the hot season and to level the ground. 

The harrow (Fig, 9) consists of a short but heavy beam (khod) 
about 2*4 feet in length and half a foot thick. It m commonly of 
Umru wood {Diaspyros meiGnoxylm) or of tftcOir As a scraper an 
iron blade is infixed to the body of the hakhar by means of (wo props 



Fig, 9, The Harrow (bakhnr) + 


(dnula) which are about a foot long, made of babul wood. The 
blade, about 1*4 ft long and 3 or l inches broach i-^ Lulled pbtitt. Iron 
clamps keep the ends of the blade firmly fixed to the props. 

The heavy body of the bakhur is drawn over Hie ground at 
right angles to the furrows- It ts guided by means of ati upright 
wooden stilt with 4 handle on top of it* From the concave side of the 
body pass two poles (of khair wood), called dandi. of unequal length* 
The longer pole bass a length of about nine fees, ihc shorter and 
thinner one is Mx and a half feet long. Mfe&r the end of the shorter 
beam a wooden peg is driven through both, A thick rope* of coconut 
fibre, slung around the yoke at the end of the longer pole, U broughs 
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back and wound around tho peg. thus securing un equal strain on 
both poles. 

The bakhtir is drawn by one pair of bullocks. By altering the 
angle of the blade to the ground, il can be made either just to scrape 
over the surface, if the ground Is hard, or, if it is soft, to penetrate 
deeper and to work jt more effectively. For deeper work the driver 
often stands upon tho body of the batchur, or a heavy stone is placed 
on the poles where they join the body of the harrow. Sometimes a 
second harrowing is required to clean a field, properly, in this case 
the bofrlnir being led once more across the furrows of the first. 

After the harrowing, women and children are employed to 
remove the uprooted weeds and stubble from the field. They are 
piled up in heaps and burned, or thrown into holes and gullies to 
prevent erosion of the ficld- 

Trunfes of trees and bushes, and the often deep-lying rools of the 
Wias grass, must be removed by means of pick-ase (gashti) and hoe 
(pftfjru). The top of the wooden plough and the props holding the 
hinds of the harrow' often break on contacting such roots hidden in 
the ground. Ij.iLihi farmers are often rather earole'S and do not 
dean their fields properly, Especially after breaking 11 new field, 
many buuhcs and -milks of trees are left, plough and harrow being 
led around them. t>,ones. too, are often the cause of breaking a 
plough lop or the props of a harrow, us they ara only rarely taken 
out of the field and heaped along the headlands or used to" fill up 
hole* and gullies. 


(c) The Seeding P lough (tiff an) 

The Fhilnhi farmers, like the other farmers of the countrv u^o 
two different kinds of ceding ploughs, one being the drill-plough 
desert lied above, the other the so-railed tiff an 

The tiff™ is similar in build to a bakh or , only that its body is 

shglHly longer (3^ to 4 ft). In its . . (kkar) are set three props, 

13 to 18 inches apart from one another. These props nte shod with 
smalt iron tops, in shape similar to the iron share of the wooden 
plough (Aoi). These iron tops are attached Lo the props bv menus 
of iron clamps, if the soli to hard or rocky, the iron-shod props 
draw the furrows Into which the seed is sown. If the soil is soft no 
iron tops are required mid they are often taken off to prevent them 
from penetrating loo deeply into the ground, 

To each prop is attached a seod-dril! (*ar/o) (Fig No 10) \ 

string, about a yard long, connects the lower end of the drill with the 
prop of the tiffan. The seed-drill is a hollow bamboo lube, about three 
feel long, with a wooden shoe at the bottom to keep It in an upright 
poBition. The Jower end of tho tube through which tho reeds pass 
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and full mlo the furrow, is driven through the heel of the wooden 
ehoe, which prevents ii# gelling choked wilh mud. To the upper end 
of the seeddube is attached a wooden bowl for the reception of the 
seed. 

The sowing woman holds the seed-drill upright with her wrist* 
which rest# on the brim of the howl, while the finger# pour the seed- 
grain into it. From a hag tied around her waist or a small basket 
{dhuli) held in front of her, she take# a handful of grain and pours 
it slowly into the bowk When one hand i# empty, she begins 10 pour 
with the other which she ha# filled In the meantime, so that a conti¬ 
nuous and regular flow of seed I# assured. 




Fig. 10, The Seod-drill f taria). 


Since a seed-drill is attached to each of the three prop# of the 
Hffan, three furrows are sown with grain at one and the same time. 
In case only two woman are available for the sowing, the middle 
drill is left out. The middle row, thus left empty, is sown on the 
return journey of the tiff an, one side prop of which is now set on the 
empty row. 

The sowing begins early in the morning with breaks only when 
the women refill their empty hogs. At noon a short rest is taken 
for a hasty meal. Then the sowing continue# till sunset. ^ ert 
bullock# are very tired in the evening, but all the workmen feel 
happy* for they all prefer sowing lo any other farm-work. 

The farmer# in the Nimnr usually do not begin sowing at once 
after the first break of rain in the beginning of the monsoon. r ! hey 
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wail till the soil la nsoislened after repealed heavy showers. If often 
happens that after the first heavy rain two or three weeks of fair 
weather follow. The lender seedlings would wither during this time 
lhe more so since the soil is still rather warm. The cowing season 
usually hegms in the second half ol dune, a her Mimg fa fort ninth [ 
after CJ 10 M mdri). & 

Poor people who hove no tiffa,, often use a bakhar without a 
)lade, with a seed-drill affiled to each prop. On uneven rocky ground 
or in heavy soil Use bakhar works even holier than ihe tiff an if only 
one woman is sowing, the seed-drill is attached to one prop only 



Fig. 1i. Two-forked SeethdrilL 


while the other is draw n over Use last furrow n„ - i „ 

t, cover the seed with soil, Sometimes a bunch of twigs i, attaE 
to the empty prop to sweep earth into Use furrow 

- sz r 

r::r« t sszsz. r,^ sr* baa r 

Irora ™e bo*!. Mu one lube revives lno Beri h ^,Je'the’oSier 

™,lo, LM™ this oow type „( sreii-drii^, ^ ” i 

will not became popular. “ ^ 

fh." h “.l!fJr T? “ b ” ul «ond ><*<1. very 

ten farmer.} «re in Ihe hiel.it ol select,n B ,h e Le„ spMi ^„ g thei ' 
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crops for seed. Hiey are not willing to pay a higher price for their 
seed grain and consequently often sow grain of poor quality which 
gives n low yield. At the time of sowing they arc generally so short 
of money that they are glad to get any kind of seed on loan from 
money-lenders and wealthy farmers. The usual rote of in latest for 
seed-grain in Mie Nimnr Is 50 to lfH'J per cent. payable after the bar- 
vast. There is a Government-farm in the District where good seed is 
said, but lew Baluhis can take advantage of It, since they have to 
pay In cash. 

(d) The Weeding P 1 n n g h 
The weeding pin ugh, used for weeding drill-sown monsoon crops, 
Is called kolpa* tl has the same farm as the hakhur f bin Is smaller 



Fig. 12, The Weeding Plough (Kolpn)* 


and lighter, the blade is just broad enough to pass between the fur¬ 
rows without injuring the plants, growing in the furrows* 

The kofpa not only uproots weeds, hut also heaps soil around 
the Sender stems of the plan is. 

The weeding plough Is drawn lay a pair of bullocks. If the bnl- 
loeks are strong, two kolpas can he attached in a long yoke drawn 
by one pair of bullocks. Or two blades are fixed to the body which, 
for this purpose, is of double length. Such a double-bladed kolpa 
(Fig. No + 12) can be guided by one man. while for the usual arran¬ 
gement of iwo kalpas at one yoke two men are required for the guid¬ 
ing of the plough* But She double-bladed kotpa has the disadvantage 
that it injures plants which are slightly out of line. If <hc man who 
guided the tiffan ai the sew ing was lacking in skill ami did not make 
the rows perfectly parallel* the double-bladed kolpa cannot 
ween the row T s without either uprooting some plants »t else leaving 
the weeds. If the cultivator has to handle only one kolpa , he can 
lift the blade when the passage between two furrows becomes too 
narrow'. 
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Tbs bullocks are yaked ttl such a. distance (ram each other that 
■hey can walk between the furrows. They are muzzled to prevent 
them from nibbling tbe seedlings. The muzzle is a network, made 
either of strings or ol the tail-hair ol bullocks or horses, it is Lied 
so lightly over the month of the bullocks that they can breathe only 
through the nose. 

The blade of the weeding plough (frolpaj is about 12 to It Inches 
long, iiud is from time to time sharpened by the village smith. It is 
slightly curved so that the comers may penetrale more deeply into 
the soil 

if necessary, Use kotpa weeding is followed by hand-weeding. 
The implement used for the latter is the sickle. Hand weeding is 
dune mostly by women and children, but if time presses, also men 
^ ill lend a helping hand, ludi weeder takes throe rows, men usu¬ 
ally four to six rows, The weedcr squats between the rows and. 
loosening the soil with the sickle, uproots the weeds with the ether 
hand. 

If at liQs been mining continuously for a long time, so that feofno 
weeding is Impossible, the gras® and the weeds must bo removed by 
hand weeding More a kotpa can be applied. When rainless dttys arc 
rare and therefore the necessily of hand weeding the more urgent, the 
price q[ hired labourers rises so high thjil poor fflrrnei'g cannot afford 
to employ them. Thus ninny a Bolahi farmer is either obliged to 
borrow money from the sahukar {money-lender) at high interest or 
to sacrifice his whole crop. 

After each hand weeding a kotpa weeding follows immediately. 
The farmers say that one kofpa does the work of a hundred weeders. 
This is indeed so; however, for cotton and HI (sesame) a hand-weed¬ 
ing cannot be d!Spenned with, sine® the weeds growing in ihe rows 
between the single plants have also to be uprooted. The HI plant* 
besides, must be thinned out, a work which can be done onlv by skit- 
led field-hands. J 1 

Kvlpa weeding and hand-weeding keep the farmer in the NSmar 
busy throughout Urn monsoon. After he has cleaned his own field 
he work® in the fields of other farmers who are still behind schedule 
Thus he is able to earn some money, for (he wages are high at this 
time ol the year, ^ b 


(e) Fencing of Fields 

Soon after the solving is over, the fields nre r i 0Hpd lo „ rft2 ; n „ 
cattle. The herds which during the hot season were allowed to roam 
freely over them are now restricted to the grassing ground® proper 
under the guard of a herdsman, specially employed for this purpose’ 
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Still* fields adjacent to public ways ur near the grazing ground* 
or Ihe jungle. must ho fenced In against straying cattle or deer carping 
nl nighi from the jungle.. 

The fences consist of hedges of thorns, stems and branches of 
the her tret? (Zteyphm vulgaris). The stems are stuck in the ground 
in two narrow rows between which a horizontal layer of thorny 
branches gives the necessary filling, 

I 1 or digging the holes along ih& field borders the farmer uses a 
spud which is called oh or duraji w It ie u heavy, forked piece of wood 
or iron. Getting hold of ?be two ends of the fork, ihe heavy tapered 
lower end is driven into the ground which Inis been previously 
moistened to moke it soft- 

The thorny steins and branches are not handled with hare hand-, 
but by means of a crude wooden fork, coiled dutia or jsrt. 

For the passage of people a narrow-, forked trunk of a tree may 
lie inserted in a fence. It will just allow a person to squeeze through 
the raised forks of the trunk, hut will effectively bar tho passage of 
cattle. 

The thorn hedges arc kept standing till some time after (he liar- 
vest. Then they ore gradually broken down hy the grazing cattle and 
disappear almost wholly in the hot season when the dry branches 
and stems are used for fuel. 

(0 Guarding the Crop 

There is always Ihe danger of stray cattle or of thieves when ihe 
time of the harvest approaches. Especially the vernal crops have to 
be watched because at that time of the year the grass on the grazing 
ground already begins to become scarce. A month or two before the 
harvest also the joari must be guarded against animals and thieves. 

The watchman erects a hnt fmandap or machan) in the centre 
of the field. Ihe utandap is a kind of scaffolding with a small 
platform, resting on four slender posts* so high above the ground as 
to give the watchman a full view of the field. As «i protection against 
rriin, the pisiform is given a low roof of branches and leaves* On 
this man-dap the watcher stays during the night being on the lookout 
for stray cattle, wild animals* and thieves, He is supposed to walk 
around the field* hut few watchmen arc faithful enough to do so. 
Muffled in their blankets ngainsi the cold, afraid of evil spirits lurk¬ 
ing in the dark, I hey stay up on the mandap and move only when 
they hour some noise. Then 1 hey begin tn shout and heat on tin 
cans* or fire off crackers, and ihe so-called pataA-Jm, a lead-ptpo with, 
a bend at one end. A handful of gun-powder is put in the bend and it 
is fired off by pushing an iron stick through the pipe. Deer nod stray 
cattle may be chased away by the noise, hut scarcely the wild pigs 

F jflii, Ik CblMna t4 &»H 25 
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which in troupes invade the fields where jOflri or ground-mils lire 
grown. The wild pigs do more damage by wanton destruction than 
by really eating the crop. They break down the foari stalks and cal 
up the heads, or dig up the ground-nuts eating a part and soiling 
the others. Wild pigs can be held off effectively only by shooting 
with a gun, while deer and stray cal lie are more easily chased away. 

In every bigger village there is an enclosure where stray cattle 
can he confined till the owner comes l<> claim them, For his negli¬ 
gence he has to pay a fine, generally a rupee per head per day for a 
bullock or cow, and Es. 2 for a buffalo. The owner of the field 
where the beast has been found gets no reeempensalion for the da¬ 
mage unless he reports the mutter to the police, llucb damage is 
done by stray cattle, either because the owners are too negligent to 
tie their cattle properly, or because they intentionally drive their 
animals into the field of another Tillage for a good feed. 

The guarding of a joarf field is rather exacting for the watch- 
nun, for such a field must he guarded by day and by night. During 
the day clouds of birds, sparrows, parrots and others, perch in the 
ioari fields und pick off the ripening groins. They do much harm. 
Scarecrows which are put up iigaitisl this peal, beating tin cans, 
firing off crackers, shouting, nil this is of no avail against the birds 
which fly off from one place to settle down at another, 

The Bala his are generally keen on being employed as field guards, 
They thus earn good wages without much exertion. Sometimes they 
work during the day in the field while they watch at night. They 
then earn double wages, riie pay of a field guard naturally varies 
according to the size of the field, the duration of the watch, and the 
kind of crop that ha* to tie watched. The wages are higher if a Meld 
has to be guarded by day and by night. The usual wages art? a j/iuunJ 
ol the grain that is being guarded (16 chauki) or Rs». 5 to 6 for two 
or three months of night watching, 

(g) The Country Ca rt 

Almost every fanner who owns a pair of bullocks has also one 
or two carts-. A strong cart (gani is needed for the transportation 
of goods, while for travelling a light cart, the so-called doninf, is more 
suitable, But the essential parts of the structure are the same in both 
types, they differ only in size and in the quality of the material. 

The carts which are in use in the Nimur District ore two- 
wheeled. Tile diameter of the wheel measures front four to five feet. 
The Wheel has a central nave, of hard wood, with a hole in tlm middle 
through which the iron axle passes set in on iron tube. The Inner 
tube is always well oiled to prevent the axle from being worn out 
quickly. Around the outer edges of the nave are two iron Loops 
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which prevent it from splitting, Each wheel has twelve spokes two 
of which are held together by one of the six felloes of the wheel. 
A strong iron tire loins the six felloe-^ together. 

The two wheels of the cart arc connected by nn iron axle the 
ends of which ore pierced. When the wheels ore set on the axle. Iron 



n b 

Fig. 13, The Axle Box iltdi). a) Axle-box, b) Axle. 





Fig. If. The Body of a Baliriri Cart. 


nail* arc driven through the holes outside the wheels to prevent 
them from coming off. Over the axle, between the wheels, there is 
placed the wooden axle box (bedi) (Fig. No. 13) in which the axle 
revolves. On the axle hox rests the body of the cart. 

The body (Fig. Nu. 14) of the carl consists mainly of two beams, 
set in a ahnrp angle. The !tennis an? wide apart at the back of tho 
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cart, but meet in front where they are held together by n wooden 
pin. Two cross-beams are put on the longed® beams, a abort one In 
the middle* a longer one near ilie enda of she longside beams, A 
broad, thick board is pi need on the longsida beams over the axle box 
and connected with it in the middle by a long iron spike. The ends 
of bolh eross-beamg are pierced, and pegs are stuck in Lbe holes. The 
two pegs on each side of the cart are connected by bamboo poles* 
three on each side, passing through the pegs. Thin poles also con¬ 
nect the two cross-beams of the frame, thus forming the bottom of 
the carU 

A light earl, suitable for fast Ira vet is similarly constructed* 
but of lighter material. It has four side-boards, about two feat high, 
broadening out from a narrow bottom. Over it is spanned a circular 
hood of bamboo-wickerwork often covered with cloth. The cart is 
filled with grass, as high as the side boards go* to provide a soft seat. 
In front is die driver's seat — just a square board. 

The pries of a cart before the war was anything from Its. 40 
lo SO. Except for the iron parts, many Balahis build their own earls, 
to save a carpenters wages* 

Hoad traffic in the Nimar is mainly by cart* at least in the open 
season, A carl for the conveyance of goods can carry n load of 
12 to 20 maunds (a tmund: BO pounds), A light cart for I ravel cun 
make about 20 miles a day* but a freight cart makes ordinarily only 
about ten miles. The rate for a day's hire of a cart before the war 
was one and a halt rupees, and two rupees for the transportation of 
cotton or grass. 

Light curls, used for travelling carry four to six persons. The 
best bullocks have a speed of sis mi lea per hour on a good road, 
but the average is four miles. 

Old Balahis sSill remember the limes when the wheels of their 
carts were largo wooden discs, with a wooden axle. li took them a 
full day to cover a distance of five io ten miles in these carts. They 
were used only for carrying loads, travelling was done by foot The 
Balahis are still nimble walkers and can cover long distances even 
with a heavy load on their heads without getting tired. But now 
only those walk who have neither bullocks nor carls. 

Since the introduction of the bus service on the few metalled 
roads of Ha* District the Balahis sometimes take advantage of this 
kind of transportation. The laws of unlouehsbiliiy do not apply to 
these vehicles of public traffic, and Balahis have usually no diffi¬ 
culty in getting a seat if they are able to pay for it. Some Balahis 
an? even the proud owners of a bicycle. 

Id the time when field-work is not pressing, the owners of bul¬ 
lock-carle often hire out sheir carls for the transport alien of goods. 
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Merchants engage them to haul their grain or cotton to the big mar¬ 
ket places* or to bring timber from the forest to the railway stations. 

For such trips the Bain hi carters prefer to travel in company. 
They count upon mutual assistance when a cart breaks down or the 
bullocks refuse to drag their load. Besides, there is less danger of 
being robbed when the carls proceed in a group, especially when 
they hove to travel at night, as they generally do in summer, 

According to Balahi tradition many of their caste fellows were 
in (he past employed in the transport section of the various armies 
which fought and plundered in (be Nimar before the British occupa¬ 
tion. Whan peace was restored, a great number of carts were perma¬ 
nently employed for the transport of goods from one district to 
another, and From one province to the other till the two railway 
lint's which now traverse the Nimar District were opened. 

Chapter XXX 

The Main Crops of the Balntris. Balahi Husbandry 

(1) What the Bain his Sow 
(a) J oar i 

Among the Bolihia. as among most farmers of the Nimar, two 
varieties of joort (millet, dndropo^on sorghum} are must popular: 
a whim variety, colled ramktl, growing well in medium and light 
soil and ammr t with yellowish grain, suitable for heavy soil A 
good farmer selects the best heads of Joart on the threshing floor and 
takes them home where he hangs them on a lino dangling from the 
roof-tree so that rats cannot get at them. Bui m&st Balahi farmers 
forget to preserve their seed grain In this way and have to buy it 
when the time of sowing comes. 

Jonri is sown in a field that has not been ploughed for a year or 
two. For I he farmers believe that the long stalks would not get suf¬ 
ficient hold in the loose soil of a newly ploughed field. A field on 
which it is to bo sown b only harrowed by bokhar just before the 
rains start. After the first heavy showers* before ibe sowing begins, 
the field is again harrowed to kill tho remaining weeds. 

Jtwri is sown in rows 13 to IS inches apart. It is usual b mis 
it with urad (PhaSSolus radiatus), the proportion being one part 
jonri to eight parts of nrad, 

The iirad ripens about six weeks before the jonri and is out when 
the jonri begins to blossom* After the urad has been cut the jonri 
stalks are free of undergrowth and can develop freely. 
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Joari is sown with the tbree-lubt'd seeding plough, the tiff an. The 
tiffuji id followed by a tfhntiii. u kind of light bttkhar. bill with a 
broader blade. The dhulta levels the furrows and covers the seed with 
soil while at the same lime it cleans the field from weeds which ha vs 
grown since the lust harrowing. 

No hand-weeding is required lor ;oui*i and <irod crops. The field 
is weeded twice with the kotpa. When the tired is in flower, weeding 
would only harm the blossoms. The harvesting of urad begins In 
October. W bile it is being cut, the grass and weeds growing between 
the Hues are cut also and bound into small bundles. Thus the jour/ 
stalks now sufficient space and air to grow properly. 

Soon after the harvest of ilie urad Ihe/oart field must be guarded 
against wild pigs, deer, and straying cattle. As soon us Hie grains 
begin to develop, the field must be protected also against thieves and. 
iu day-time, against birds, Sparrows and parrots do much harm to 
the ripening crops. Clouds of birds fly off when the field-guard 
beats a (in-can or fire* off crackers. But they soon get used to the 
noise and keep on feasting in the fields, in spile ot all efforts or 
the guards to drive them away. 

The joori ripens in November-December. At the harvest the joari 
stalks are cut near the roots with sickles (daranti) and collected in 
small bundles- Each reaper cuts six to eight Lines. The heads (hhuUt) 
are cut off aud collected in baskets by women who follow the reapers. 
Other workers carry the baskets to the carts which, when full, bring 
the j'odrf to the threshing floor. 

The threshing floor (kata) is either right on the field at some 
convenient place, or close to the village where ft certain plot of waste¬ 
land is assigned lo each farmer. At a suitable place in the kala a 
post is rammed into the ground. Around this post In u radius of 
three to sis yards i lie ground is dug up, levelled, limn water* is poured 
on it and several bullock* made lo walk over it tiil it turns into a 
quagmire, which when dry produces a smooth even surface. Then 
women make the threshing floor still smoother by giving it a coating 
of fresh manure. When the surface is dry, the heads of the joari 
are heaped around the centre post. 

The joari stalks ffrqrbfj sire tied into bundles on the field and 
left there a few days to dry in the sun. Then thev are carried tu 
the kata and stored lliere ns valuable fodder for the'ploughing cattle 

When the rush of the harvest season has passed, the threshing 
of the joari may begin. The spikes are spread out an the threshing 
floor in a layer about a foot deep. This is done by means of a 
crooked fork fajifirj or tur,di| and a large wooden rake (jiafhatitjfi). 
After » week or two of drying in the sun, the threshing begins. 
Three to six bullocks arc tied togeLhcr ncek to neck and the rope 
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end of the ln@t omnia] nt one side is slung n round the post in the 
renlre of the pile of joari in such a way that it allows the animals 
to walk freely around the post anil thresh out the grain with their 
feet. The muzglea nt the bullocks are covered with a network of 
strings to prevent them from eating the grain- It takes about a day 
to thresh out a layer of joari heads, some sU inches deep. In the 
evening the chaff is removed and heaped up in a corner of the kah a, 
while the grain which has collected nr the bottom of the threshing 
floor, is piled up in o convenient place. Then a new layer of joari 
heads is spread for another threshing. 

When ell the foari has been threshed, the chaff (bhu&a) is again 
spread over the threshing floor and the but locks are made to walk 
over it a second time until all the grain is threshed out. 

After the threshing, the grain is winnowed. A three-legged stool 
(tipsi), about four feet high, if - brought. One man steps on the stool 
while a second hands hitu n basket full of joari grain. Slowly (he 
man pours the grain from the basket (topii) and allows the wind 
to blow away the chaff while the heavy grains fail to the ground. 
Another man squats on the ground where lit* groin collects in a 
pile and brushes oil chips o( straw or wood with a broom. Winnow¬ 
ing often lakes a long time, when the breeze is not strong enough 
or when it blows in sudden gusts? then ihe workers sit idle and 
wait for the rising of a steady breeze. But if it happens that the 
wind blows strong and steady; three men can easily winnow sight 
bags of joari in a day. 

The grain cleaned ot the chaff is piled up in an oblong mound. 
Only after all has been winnowed, should it be measured and filled 
into bags. Al last the grain is carried home and stored in the graiti 
bins from which it is removed for consumption or for sale in tile 
weekly market. Need of money forces many a Bnhihi farmer lo sell 
liis crop as soon us it is harvested. 

The field labourers who are employed for ihe harvesiing of the 
joari are paid their wages either in cash (in pre-war days a man 
gol 3 lo 4 annus a day* a woman 2 to 3 annas, now twice as much), 
or in grain. A Joari cutter receives one bundle (pula) with the heads. 
He can select the biggest bundle. For cutting the heads from the 
stalks li woman receives a basket full of heads, or eight pounds 
(a rJifluki) of winnowed ioort* The mini who carries the baskets lo 
the curia, earns two basketfuls of heads because his is the heaviest 
work. Each basket contains about four seers of joari (in measure, 
not weighit), in addition lo this the cutlers of the joari si a Iks receive 
also all ihe bends which have been overlooked by the women who 
cut off the heads from the stalks. A hard-working farm servant can 
earn his whole food-grain for a year In the harvest season. 
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The work is divided according to custom between men and 
women. Men cut the stalks, while women remove the heads from 
ihem and fill the baskets. Men, again, carry the bashers to the carls. 
The threshing bullocks are goaded by a man, the winnowing is also 
dune by men, but a woman may lend a helping band in filling the 
baskets and in brushing away any bits of si raw from the winnowed 
grain. 

The employment of many additional labourers is rasher espon- 
Bive for the farmer. They lake away quite a considerable portion 
of the crop. But the harvesting of jeon’ must be done in n hurry. 
No farmer feels secure from the culling of the joart till the lime 
when he can fill his grain bins. An untimely rain, or a herd of wild 
pigs, or a visit of thieves can do much harm to his crop. Once in 
the ffflla, the joari must be carefully guarded. If the thrashing floor 
is in the field, the farmer stays out then practically day and" night. 
Eis Wife or bis children bring him his meals out in the field, or 
else the whole family stays there the rooking also being done in the 
kata. 


(b) Urad 

t rorf {Phaseoiiis radiatus) is. as said before, commonly grown 
together with joari. It is o popular crop, for It can be harvested 
first. The Bnluhi former pays bis most pressing del >15 with the 
money he receives for his iirarf. 

After being tut. ihe tirctd is not tied in sheaves, but piled up in 
the field in a huge stack, if a farmer is not In a hurrv to sell his 
crop, he keeps Hie a rad in the field till the joon is cut, threshed and 
winnowed. Only then is ihe urad removed to (lie Ibrashlng-floor 
threshed and winnowed and filled into bags nr into the grain-bins. 
The husks tirv led io the cattle. 

Field-labourers who arc employed for the harvesting of the 
urad, aws paid lbeir daily wages in cash. Men and women are 
employed for cutting which Is done with sickles. Heap-: of convenient 
Size tire laid in rows on the field and allowed io dry for a few date 
Then the umd is piled up in stacks which are covered with grass. 
0,3 o protection against occasional rain -showers 

Urad is the favourite grain fodder for the working rattle 
especially during the ploughing in the ho! season. Each bullock 
receives hail a pound or more of Ibis grain, soaked in water, in the 
morning before work, and os much in the evening after a davwork 
But urad is eaten also by the Bala his as dal, and is considered 
u tasty ml 1.3 acmrishing dt@h* 
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fc) Ground-Nuts 

Another autumn, crop is ihe ground-nut (ArathU hgpogom — 
mung-pkatti), 1e id sown in June-July on light soil. The seedlings 
sprout in eight to sen day®. \ month luEer she ftofpa is twice passed 
through the raws. Usually no weeding is required. 

In October—November (Earttik) the crop is ready for harvesting, 
Tho nuts are dug out with ihe wooden plough and gathered by 
women, Field-labourers are paid either in cash or m kind. If the 
reaper prefers payment in kind* sh & gets nno fifth of a day s picking. 

The plants, both leaves and stalks, make good fodder for cattle, 
while the growth of ground-nuts is supposed to have a fertilising 
elfeqt on a field. 

The ground-nuts are eaten both raw and roasted, especially on 
days of fasting. 

In the wild tends of the district ground-nuts are in grens danger 
from wild pigs which often ravage an enlire field in a jingle nighi. 
But in the more open parts it is a popular crop and fetches a good 
price, as these nuts are in strong demand for the production of oiL 

(d) Other Grain Crops 

\ a no us grain crops which are grown by the Bakihis in small 
quantities, are hagra (Penniseinim typhmdemn — bulrush), mung 

(PhaxBotu# mango), ktitki t P&jticum miliar?}* sat ran (Panicam 
frum$ntQ9iim) t kodon i Paspotum arrobieulalum), the laker l>eing a 
typo of small millet. The Bn la his *ay that before the introduction 
of joari they were growing these grains an their main crops, but 
now they are sown only in very poor soil* The small grain of these 
crops is sometimes a welcome change of die!, 

(e) Maize 

As soon si*i the monsoon is about to begin, every Baluhi former 
sow's maize (Zm ways — makka) in his court-yard or on his 
threshing flour. Maize la not grown in large sjuiuilities in the fields, 
ft is more a garden crop in the Nimar. Maize groin is net ground 
to flour, but eaten raw or roasted, already before the maize heads 
are fully ripe, Bipe nrnize heads are kept only for secti- 

(0 Cotton 

r i he most important money crop in the Nimar District at present 
is cotton. The growl h of cot tun increased enormously during the last 
quarter of the 19th century, aince that lime it has become stationary. 
At Captain Forsyth's Settlement in 1866 cotton covered an area of 
less than 3&,D00 acres, or about one tenth ol Ihe crapped area. In 
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1904 it amounted to 40 p.q. of the total area* **). The area cultivated 
fur cotton in 1931 amounted to 39 p.c. of the total**). 

Before cotton became o money crop, only 10 to 12 seers of cotton 
seed were sown by each Farmer, Alter the cotton picking the farmer 
called it Balnhi weaver into the house who, in a abed near the 
house, cleaned the wool from the Heed spun the thread and wove 
the doth lor the members uf the Family. The Bala hi weaver was paid 
bin daily wages and received his food from Ills employer, while ho 
worked During the rent of the year he was employed as an 
occasional labourer. 

For the cultivation of cotton a Held requires careful preparation. 
It is ploughed either with the iron plough or the JraJ, after the dried 
stalks of the former crop have been removed by the harrow, or it 
Is at least harrowed twice, the second time at right angle-- in the first. 

Cotton is sown before all oilier crops. It takes the longest Lime 
to grow and demands much care. Sowing generally begins at the 
end of June. The seed (kakhra) is cleaned from wool and rubbish 
over ike string-nailing of n bedstead and then washed in diluted 
cow-dung or clay to lay the lint and so to prevent Its sticking, in 
sowing the three pronged tiff an is employed. Immediately after 
sowing the dhontlfn Is drawn over the sown field — a weeding 
plough with u broad blade, which levels the ground and removes 
the weeds that have grown since ihe lust harrowing. It also covers 
ihe seeds with soil- 

VYheu the seedlings are? about 3 to 5 inches long, a koipa weeding 
is given which is supplemented by a hand-weeding between the 
plants. At least two kuud-w’eodingd are required: the number of 
weeding? vary with the season, the .soil and ihe means of the 
cultivator. Koipa weeding does not begin before the plants show 
four leaves, lest they them selves be destroyed. _Y field generally 
requires at least one day of dry weather before koipa weeding can 
begin, eke the bullocks get their cloven hoofs clogged with earth 
and the blade of the kotpn pts stuck in the mud. If rain sometimes 
talk continuously for many days, the grass grows so high and 
strong that the fruJpf (Wade) merely slides over It without up run slug 
ft. Then the cotton field must first l>e weeded by hand, at greatly 
mereased eacpen&t\ The fredpd will then be applied after thc^hand- 
weeding, lor it heaps earth around the cotton stalks and thus closes 
the capillary tubes through which the Fallen rain might evaporate. 

The col toil is sown in lines about 1$ inches apart and the plants 
are thinned mil, liboul a span apart, to leave them sufficient space 

*sj Minor Disifki Gwtieer p. 97 

«) Census of India 1931, vof. XI[ P part L p. 35 ^ 
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Jo grow. In light soil, however, the farmers do nul uproot any plants 
because a certain portion of them die o! themselves in a dry season. 
The col ton plants are very tender and wilt not grow except in 
a dean field. When in flower, the farmers fear clouds and cold 
winds which do much harm. The early pups are always in danger 
from untimely rain, while on the other hand delayed rain causes 
the wool to turn yellow, which la were its price considerably. 

Cotton picking {kapa* rhuuna) begins early in November and 
lasts till January. It is started as early as possible, for the first 
cotton usually fetches a good price and the farmers are at that time 
of the year badly in need of money. Usually live pickings are made,, 
nt Inter rub of about one to two weeks. The second and the third 
pickings are most productive. 

Cotton pickers are paid in cash or in cotton. The day's picking 
of each worker Is divided into a number of portions previously 
agreed upon; the worker then is allowed to choose whichever portion 
he p refers► At other places fixed wages are paid. The latter method 
has only recently been introduced, and it has been adopted with the 
object of making it difficult to sell stolen cotton. For many [hefts 
are committed at night in cotton fields; such cotton is sold to the 
merchants in small quantities by the thieves under the pretence of 
having earned it at pickings. If cotton pickers are paid in cash* 
only field owners can have cotton for sale. The usual wages for 
enMon pickers are one anna for each paxntrt (5 seers in weight) ai 
the first picking, five paixa at the following pickings. The yield of 
the last picking is generally divided l>e!ween pickers and owners* 
Cotton picking is the work of women and children, men ore 
rarely Been at IL The pickers begin work at about & or 9 amt,. and 
finish in the late afternoon, When the day's picking Is over, each 
worker brings her bundle to the house of the owner for weighing. 
An able-bodied woman can pick up to eight pa$8vhx (a xnamid) of 
cotton, and thus earn about ten annas a day. But the average 
gathering seldom amounts to more than four or five pm seriV, When 
the bundle is weighed, the weight of the wrapping is deducted* Often 
lhe scales arc tampered with so as to show less than the actual weight. 
J he pickers usually dare not complain against suc h more or leas 
common practices, but they often compensate themselves by biding 
stones in their bundles to increase the weight of their picking. 

The cotton stalks are left, to dry on the Held. Herds of cattle 
and goals feed on the green leaves of the plants till they dry up- 
Before the fields are prepared fur the next monsoon sowing, the 
STulks arc uprooted by means nf the plough or the bahhar. They 
are collected in bundles by women and burned, or brought to the kuta 
mid stored there for use. The walls of many houses are made of a 
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wicker-work of cotton Stalks, covered with a layer of Cow-dung and 
mud. Mute of cotton stalks are used also for the side walls of the 
earls or as partitions in the cattle sheds, and nl#o for making baskets. 

(g) Paddy 

Paddy is sown in well moisted fields as a first crop. It must 
be sown right m the beginning of tho sowing season, because after 
repeated rains the field soil becomes too wd for sowing. 

The growing crop often needs repeated hand-weeding, especially 
jt ibe fields are too muddy for fctiipo weeding. 

Paddy is harvested in September or October, which is early 
enough to enable the tanner to clean his field and prepare it for 
the sowing of a spring crop. 

The paddy is cut with tho sickle by men or women. It is bound 
Into sheaves which are left on the field lor a few days to dry. The 
reapers, employed for the culling, are paid in cash. If they prefer 
payment in kind* they must wait till ihe rice is husked. Then they 
receive two pounds of husked rice for a day's work. (These rates, 
usually, do not apply to war times. During the last war field 
labourers did not receive half the amount of grain which they used 
lo get at ordinary times, due to ihe increased price of grain. Their 
daily wage# did not increase at the same rate.) 

After drying, the sheave* of paddy are collected and brought lu 
ihe i Jt resiling floor where they are threshed by bullocks in rhe usual 
way. After threshing and winnowing, the g^uin tval) Ls filled into 
bags or grain bins till the farmer's busy season is over. As soon 
ns the owner finds leisure, he brings bis grain to a mill for husking. 
Faddy is noi husked in the ordinary way by hand pounder?, for that 
would break the grain. There are small. Warn nr motor driven rice 
mill# In many bazaar villages. 

(h) Sesame (til) 

Til or tilti {Sesamum iwlicum) is in point of area the third crop 
in the Nina a r. Its popularity is largely due to the fact that il gives 
a good yield in newly cleared jungle land and, ss cultivation is 
extending, it is much sown at present in land which ultimately will 
be given up lo cotton or joari. It repays indifferent cultivation bettor 
than any other crop. The preparation of u field for tho sowing of 
til is slight and u handful of seed is sufficient for an acre. Wild 
animals do nut injure the crop until quit© ripe. 

The farmers sow two kinds of ffjfi, one black and the other white 
The while variety fetches a higher price (ban the black or mixed 
nr, though otherwise there is apparently no difference in size or in 
she Ail-content of the grains. Til is grown on light soil and often 
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8awn t after a heavy down-pour or a spell ol dry weather has spoiled 
tho sprouting crop of cotton or nrad. In such a case (.lie field is 
again harrowed and sown with Hilt It is sown In rows with ilie 
tiffan at the rate of one seer per acre. To secure equal distribution 
the seed Is mixed with fine sand or dust. When the seedlings aro 
about eight Inches In height, the space between the rows is cleaned 
From weeds wish the kolpa and Lhe lines weeded by hand. The plants 
should be set at intervals of six Inches. 

Tttii is one of the first crops to be harvested. It is cut In 
October. The reaping is usually done by women who after cutting 
the stalks tie them at once in bundles which are brought 10 the kala 
where they ara left lo dry. When quite dry. the seed-containers open 
by ihemselves and when the bundles are now gently beaten against 
a post the seed pours out on the ground. After winnowing, the tilli 
m said or occasionally brought to the Toll (olhpresaer). The stalks 
are too brittle lo be of any use. but they burn well and on cold 
nights people sit till late around a fire nourished with tttii stalks, 
the fires heing rekindled early in the morning. 

Tffll Is much in demand for oil-production- Its waste-product 
(Ithaili — oil-cake) is a favourite food for water-buffaloes. THH is 
also eaten raw. or masted In gnr and ghL 

(i) Pulse f/ur) 

Tur or fuar (Cajon ua fwdicus), u pulse, is grown along with 
cotton. After twelve or more rows of Colton, there follow two rows 
d fur* It partitions the field and keeps off the cold breeze harmful 
to the cotton. Tar ripens late in December—January. The stalks are 
cut. dried and ihen beaten on the ground till the grains fall out. 
After winnowing lhe pulse is pulped and then snaked in oil. It is 
believed that the da( of tmtr is more quickly boiled if soaked in oil 
after pulping. 

The slalks (fur kathi) are very useful for basket makers, for 
broom makers, and for building walls, 

(j) Vernal crops 

While the above described crops are all monsoon ero[is. sown 
at the beginning of the monsoon and harvested more or less shortly 
after it, the vernal crops are sown in November nr December and 
harvested in March. The main vernal crops are wheal anil gram: 
minor spring crops are alsi (JJnum usitatissimum — linseed), md^ur 
{En?um lens — lentil), baffa {Fisnm mttmim — peas), /an (/for- 
dciiin vulgare — barley) „ efiaofa [Dali chon xinviutUt — Indian bean). 
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(It) Wheat 

Wheat can be grown only on black ioil in low lying regions 
because there the ^oil is more retentive of moisture w ). In years uf 
low rainfall the wheat crop suffers most, ft is sown in November 
with the drill plough (oar). The field is ploughed with the wooden 
plough as soon as U Is cleared of the first crop, then harrowed. 
After that the sowing hegins. While the ploughman draws the furrow 
which 1 b to receive the seed, the sowing woman walks at his side 
and drops the seed into the drill cup. The furrows are only about 
sis inches apart, and go in curves, (Only when ploughing with the 
iron plough do the farmer? draw straight lines, but with the wooden 
plough they draw curved furrows, which look tetter than straight 
lines, as they say.) The plough, while opening a furrow for the 
seed, covers at the same time with soil the seed in the previous 
furrow. 

At that time of (he year, (he Bowing with Lhe three-pronged 
tiffan would te impossible, for (he seed-drills would soon gel blocked 
with wet soil, and the hullooks would not te able to draw the 
heavy liffun over a muddy field. 

The sowing begins at the end of October and is carried on till 
(he end of November, Two kinds of wheat are grown In the 
District, a hard red variety (kathia) which has to he watered, and 
the white punt which is sown in non-irrigated land. It is cliiefly 
grown in the rich pockets of anil which lie at the foot of slope?, The 
farmers of (he Ximar usually do not sow seed-grain reaped on their 
own fields: they say that wheat grows test if its seed is brought from 
places about fifty miles distant. 

Th " c f°? SMTfed against wild animals and sirav cattle 

day and night right from the start, especially in .he last weeks before 
the harvest when other fields arc already dry and grass f, gM ns 

fiL-a T C£\ 6 

A wheat field is not manured before sowing, and the crop does 
nut need any weeding. Tito wheat is reaped in February or March - 
it is cut with sickles, tied in sheaves and carried to the where 
it is threshed and winnowed like other grain. The husks are fed 
to the cattle, Wheat husks are also mixed Into the day of which 
the earthen grain bins are built- 

Paid reapers get (heir daily wages in coal, ar receive dailv a 
?bcuf or a sen* of wheal They are expected In cut about half* at, 
acre of the crop (one hitjha) in a day. 


* T ) In l!*11 wheat occupied only j p, „f | h „ su1tJvcltwi 
Nltnar Pi*lri!< (Census uf India 1931, voL Xli, part f, p. 35 j 
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The most common pesla which damage the wheat crop ore field 
rots. Rust (fema) ia not uncommon in years when rain falls at a 
time when the ears are siUl green, 

Kathia wheat can only be grown on fields which are irrigated 
by a welt with plenty of water. Such fields are rarely owned by 
BaLahis. 

The water for irrigation is drawn from the well hy means of 
a leather bag, the so-called mot (Fig, No. 15). The mouth of the mot 



Fig. 15, Fiehhlrrlgution with she mat (leather-bag). 


it; fastened to a strong wooden frame which at its four corners i$ held 
hy a rope nr chain hy means of which the mpf is raised or lowered. 
I'ho leal tier bog has Lhe form of a bellows* with a long nozzle oi the 
]nwer end lo which another rope is tied. When the mat is dipped 
into the water, the nozzle is raised so that the water cntutot r^cape 
by it The bag is raided by a pope or chain which runs over a small 
wheel or wooden pulley, on a strong beam, held over the aperture 
of the well by iwo posts, firmly set in [he ground near the brim or 
the well. Between and in front of the two posts there is a flat basin 
into w hich (he water is emptied from Ihe leather bog. When the bag 
is raised from the surface of the watcr P the tall of the lower end is 
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drawn over a wooden roller (aL the edge ol ike basin) bj r pulling 
a rope attached to the end of the nozzle. The water pours from the 
aperture in the nozzle into the basin and is guided to the field in 
channels. As soon as the leather bag is empty, it is again lowered 
into the well by releasing the rope which runs over the pulley. 

The mot is drawn by a pair of bullocks which pull the rope 
attached to the bag. The bullocks must t>e specially trained, for they 
must walk backwards when the rope is released. Strong animals are 
required for such work. In the hot season the path'way of the 
bullocks is covered with a roof of straw or of leaves, ns a protection 
a gain si Che sun. 

For the irrigation of a field two men are required: the bullock- 
driver who is also to charge of the proper working of tho mot, and 
another man who directs the water into the field, opening one 
channel and dosing another. 

(I) Gram ( detr arietinum) 

Gram (ehanna) is sown on soil which contains less moisture or 
is not clean enough for wheat. It is sown at the eame time and in 
the same manner as wheat. Like ii it has to be carefully guarded for 
three months before the harvest. Jungle animals and straying cattle 
are very fond of green chamw. 

Before chanm begins to blossom, women go to the field and 
pluck the top-tavas off. This plucking makes the plants grow broader 
and increases the number of flowers. The women are paid nothing 
for the plucking, but they may take the leaves home and cook I hem 
as a popular dish with the dry joaH *bread - 

When ripe, the rJumna is pulled out by the roots and collected 
In heaps* Then it is brought to the threshing floor where it Is spread 
out for drying. Threshed and winnowed, it is fed to the cattle, but 
more especially to horses. Before gram is fed to the animals it is 
soaked in water for about twelve hours. 

Gram is much in demand by bakers of bhuUtna (parched 
gram) prepared according to a special process It is sold every¬ 
where in the bazaar and Is a very popular coafeetionciy. 

Day-labourers employed for the harvesting of ehanna get 
two "heaps' of channa for a day's work, the woman one. If paid in 
cash, the men receive three or four annas, the women two or three 
ob their daily wages. 

Rotation of Crops 

The Balnhi formers, like other agriculturalists of the country, 
observe only a very elementary form of crop rotation. After a field 
has been ploughed with the iron plough, cotton is sown lor two 
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consecutive years. In the third year Joan or ured is sown. Jottri 
should never be sown immediately after ploughing with the iron 
plough, for it is believed that the long joari stalks would gel do 
proper hold in the loose soil after deep ploughing. 

In lands suitable both for spring and for monsoon crops the 
farmers often sow a monsoon crop and a spring crop alternately. 
Though* as a general rule* cultivators avoid growing (he earns crop 
on a field for more than two consecutive years, ihty do not syste¬ 
matically practice crop rotation. They know also, at least vaguely, 
that after a crop of ground-nuts the soil becomes fertile for other 
crops, and that, the first time after breaking a new field, they may 
sow sesame with good results. 


Manure 

Manuring is but little practised. The most common manures are 
the dung of cattle and village sweepings. Manure is allowed to lie 
and putrefy for about a year before it is brought to the field. In 
the Kimar many farmers burn the manure on the field itself and 
spread the fishes over the surface. They maintain that by burning 
the manure they keep the field dear of weeds the seed* of which 
are alive In the manure. They are ignorant of the fad that by 
osydailon the manure loses most of its strength. 

The supply of cow-dung for manuring is small owing to its 
general use us fuel. Twenty-five carh loads- of cattle-dung are thought 
sufficient for manuring one bigha of land (1600 square yards). Fields 
are manured In the hoi ten son. Just before the rains begin. 

Green manuring is unknown. 

It is needless to say that BnJahi farmers do not preserve their 
manure iti pits, Cattle-dung and sweepings are piled up in a heap 
behind the house near the cattle shed. It would demand too much 
exertion to dig a pit for manure, oven i! the farmers were aware of 
the fact that fresh nir and the sun reduce the value of the manure. 
Nor do they realise how much the open dung heaps and piles of 
garbage are responsible for the growth of vermin and Infectious 
germs. 

During the hoi season the village herds are left free to roam in 
the fields and to feed on what little they can find- The fields are 
often manured only by the dung of ikesc grazing animate. Hut 
oflen the cattle-dung is removed even from I he fields and made into 
cakes for fuel. 

36 
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(2) B a L a h i Husbandry 
(a) Cattle 

No farmer in the Nitmr can cultivate bis fields without at least 
one pair of bullocks. 

But the bollocks which ike Bulahis possess are generally far 
from bring the best specimens of Lhalr kind. Balabi farmers am 
rarely in the financial pass lion to keep a pair of good beasts. If 
they have such a pair, they are soon compelled to sell them or 
to exchange them for a less good pair. 

The cattle which llie Balahis, like all the farmers of Iho Nimar, 
prefer to any other breed* is the Nlniar breed of the humped domestic 
ox which is called Zcbiu It appears that this breed, of a red or dark 
red colour, U best suited to the climate and kind of work required in 
the District. Very popular aka are the animals of the Khargone 
breed. — speckled red and white, or black and white. For ploughing 
the Bnlahis prefer the large white Mnlwa bullocks. They am alow 
and lazy, but adapted to heavy work* 

No special cape is taken for the breeding of better cal tie. Cows 
are all awed to run freely wiih She half-grown bulls of the whole 
village herd- No full-grown, bull is kept for breeding purposes. A 
bull is castrated at about three years of age; people !hink that it 
would affect its growth if the operation were performed earlier. 
Bulls arc castrated by crushing their testicles between two stones. 
Nowadays most of the farmers cal! the government-employed 
veterinary doctor to perform this operation and lie does It in a more 
efficient and less cruel manner. For many animals die as a result of 
the primitive and unhygienic manner of castration. An animal's death 
results not only in financial loss, but also in the excommunication 
of the amateur vets from their caste and in a subsequent fine for 
their reradmittance. Thus the Nimar farmers much appreciate the 
service of the veterinary doctor who castrate# their bulls free of 
charge. 

After castration n bullock i© allowed lo run free for another 
year or at least six months. Ho is broken in at an ago of 
throe and u half or four years* Shortly before the young bullocks 
arc pul to the yoke, their nose is pierced. For this Operation Lhe 
animurs lega are lied carefully nnd its nose is held to the ground* 
while a man pierces the nose with the horn of a deer and at once 
draws a string (nak) through it lo prevent its healing together. 
Then the animal is tied to a tree or post and kept there without food 
arid water for two or three days. After this time the bullock k 
released without danger. The nose-string is lied in a knot Ik hind the 
ear© of the bullock. 
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As soon as the bullock is old enough to be broken in* a yoke la 
first laid on Ills neck. After he has got used to it, he is yoked with 
an old steady beast to a heavy log of timber, and soon to a light cart 
on a smooth rood. The breaking-in of a young bullock is not 
without danger, but three or four young men are always ready to 
undertake It. 

A bullock reaches bis full strength and highest value In his 
fifth year, ami retains bis power for five or seven years* After that 
tie Is sold 10 a poor man. The age and strength of a bullock Is 
judged according to his teeth. A bullock fetches a good price only 
when his teeth are sound and strong and their number complete. 
A missing or bad tooth reduces the price of a bullock for nearly 
fifty per cent. 

The price of a pair of bullocks ranges generally between Fts. 50 
and 200 ■*), The best bullocks cost oven more. Old bullocks are 
eold for Rs< 10 to 20 a piece. Their price, in general, rises and bills 
with the price of cotton, Bullocks are put to work as long as they 
can stand on their legs. When they ait down never to rise again they 
are left to dk where they have fallen, A merciful owner may throw 
a bundle of grass to a dying bullock and give him to drink once, in 
the hope perhaps, Thai the animal may once again rise for further 
toil. 

The staple food for bullocks and cows is grass which grows 
around the tillage. The cattle of the whole village 1$ grazed by one 
or two herdsmen. Bullocks and cows in mfJk arc fed the 
stalks of /onn't the straw and chuff of wheat and rice ($arki) as well 
as uraii or cotton seed during the ploughing and sowing season. But 
soon ns the green grass appears, feeding is stopped and onlv 
grass is given. 

T Cows are held saered l and sometimes worshipped by Balahls^ 
Not only on certain festivals (Pola}^ but also on other occasions, 
piling linhibit touch the back of a cow with folded bands and 
venerate it. The spot where a cow or bullock is tied to the poet in 
the cattle-shod, 3s bold sacred ns well. Shoes are taken off when a 
Balnhi approaches this particular place. Water which has been used 
for a religious ceremony, is poured out in the cattle-shed. Though 
they are venerated by tho Balahis, it cannot be said that bullocks and 
cows are well fed or properly treated. Bullocks are often mercilessly 
worked to death, and cows when they are getting old are starved. 
Bullock drivers are often very cruel in goading their animals. They 
not only beat them, but twist their tails till they are broken at several 

m ) Thesf* are pre-war prices. During the last war emtio prices increased 
by four or live hundred per coat, and have ever since remained at this lottitL 
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joints and prod them with ihe iron top o! their stick till the blood 
runs down their hindlegs. Many Balahh are neglectful in watering 
or feeding their bullocks, even after a heavy day's work or a long 
Journey, 

Cows are milked by men. The milker approaches the cow from 
the right side of the animal and squats, when m liking, right under 
the belly of the cow, looking at her hindlegs, and holding the milk- 
pot with bi$ left hand while he is milking with his right. Before 
he atari# milking, he allows the calf to drink n short while, hut noon 
ties I he calf to a post from where it cannot reach the teat*. The 
Balahi usually milks only three teals, leaving the milk of tlie fourth 
for the calf lo drink aller milking. Cows an? milked twice a day. 
morning and evening. 

(b) Water-buffaloes 

Only a low Bala Ills are wealthy enough to possess water- 
buffaloes. Buffalo-cows are kept for milk and tfhi while [he hulls 
ate generally not allowed to grow. They are anon slaughtered and 
caicu or sacrificed on Dnsahm and other feasts* A few bulb are 
kept for breeding or for ploughing, but aa a rule not by Bulakis. 

A buffalnniow cosl' between Rs. 250 and 500 (before tlic war 
He. 80—100)- But the Balahis are rarely able to purchase a good 
buffalo and must be contenl with an animal that gives only a few 
seer$ of milk* 

While huffalo cows are not slaughtered* there is no objection to 
killing the bulls. But buffalo-meal ie only eaten by the Balahie 
when tiu beef is available. 

(c) Goats 

Few Bal&his have a whole herd of goats. Some buy a single 
goal to have milk for a motherless baby, if they cannot afford to 
purchase a cow. The goals of the Xiniar arc of two varieties, dmi 
and harb&ri, the latter gives upto two seers of milk a day, while the 
dcsi gives, only ball a seer. Goat's milk is considered very healthy 
for children. 

Since goafs meat is very expensive (about three times as dear 
as bee!), the Balnhis can afford to eat it only on festive occasions. 
It is served at a marriage or funeral banquet when beef is oul of 
question. Goats are the usual sacrificial animals in the worship of 
the dan gods. 

(d) Horses 

Only wealthy Balahis keep horses which are somewhat of a 
luxury since they are not used for work in the fields or lor dragging 
carta. Only the kohtml needs a horse when age or sickness or bad 
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weather make it difficult for him to moke his weekly trip to the 
police station or to obey the summons of a touring officer 

In former times Balahis were not permitted to ride a horse, or at 
least* they hud to alight before they entered a village or when they 
met a high-caste man. Not so long ago I heard of several cases o! 
Balahis who entering a village on horseback were dragged down 
from the horse and mercilessly beaten by Rajputs who considered it 
a personal affront lhat the Bftlahis did not alight from their horses 
when they passed them. 

Bala his are not permitted by their caste rules to touch ft dead 
horse or to eat horse meat They therefore look down on the M ah are 
as an inferior caste because Mahars eat horse meat. 

(e) Poultry 

Only Balahis who live in jungle villages keep poultry because 
in other villages the Hindus object to keeping fowl. Moreover, there is 
not much chance of saving them long from dogs and cat?, and other 
prowling animals or from visiting officials who want to be supplied 
with chicken* as long as there Is n fowl in the village. 

Chapter XXXI 

Other Occupations of the Nimar Balahis 

(I) The Farm-Servant 

The Balahis. who in their great majority are without landed 
property, form with other low castes the bulk of the fami-^ervanlB 
io Lbc Nimar District. They* however, prefer occasional employment 
to permanent service I hough lor financial reasons they are often 
forced to accept the 1,; liter. The Bata3 l is like to bo free and 10 work 
when atul where they choose and rarely slay with one employer for 
more than a couple of years or even for several months. They abo 
get higher wages for each working day if they are employed for 
occasional labour though in such employ they may not have work 
throughout the year. Moreover, the demand for permanent fara- 
eerv&nta is comparatively low since only wealthy land-holders have 
work to be done throughout the year. The average farmer employs 
farm-hands only for the seasons of sowing and harvesting, while 
ftt other times of the year he gets along without the help of paid 
servants* 


(a) The Permanent Farm- Servant 
The Balahis generally enter into a contract for permanent farm- 
service only when hard up for money or if they find it impossible 
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to get work aa occasional labourers. A farm-hand who consents to 
servo for a month only, gets hair his pay in advance, the rest after 
a fortnight or at the end of his service. If a Bn la hi is in need of a 
sum which surpasses a month’s wages, he enters into u contract for 
as many months as are required to get the necessary money in 
advance. Generally only half of the wages is advanced when tins 
contract is made, the other half is paid in small instalments during 
the lime of service or in a lump sum at the end. The contract is 
oral if made for u few months only, it is written on stamped paper 
iT it exceeds three months. A revenue stamp of one anna is required 
for a contract ■>! three months’ duration, a stamp of eight annus for a 
service of sB months and over. The stamped paper, and the writing 
fee (of four annas) are charged on the servant who has to pay 
in cash. 

If the servant has received a certain amount of money in advance 
this is mentioned in the contract. If n servant enters into a contract 
for six months, he may demand half of his whole pay in advance. 
But if tile servant wants the whole of Ilia yearly pay right at the 
beginning of liis service, he is charged 26 per cent interest for the 
advance. The interest is not deducted from the pay, but the servant 
has to work it off after the conclusion of his term of service. A 
servant, consequently, who lakes a year's pay in advance, has to 
work an additional six weeks for the interest only. The usual pay 
for a year's service amounts to Its. 56 to 72, in the UyoLwari villages 
rarely tnore than Its. 60. 

To repay a loan uf Rs, 1 1 K), a man has to work for three years. 
Holidays, days of sickness, compound interest, grain advances, have 
to be worked off after the three years of service. If Its. 200 are 
advanced, the servant works for the interest only, while the loan 
remains untouched and must he repaid in cash.' A man who hem 
no other source of income will have to work for life without ever 
getting free of his debt. Boys work under the same conditions for 
half wages. 

If. what often happens, a servant is forced during his service 
to take small extra advances in cash or grain, from 15 to 25 per cent 
interest is charged for these advances also Moreover the employer 
usually demands a higher price for his grain which he gives* in 
advance, at least ten per cent higher than the current market rate 
If, for instance, a man could get four chaukia H ) of joarf for a rupee 
his employer will give him only three and n half; if the rate is two 
r/raubf.*, the employer charges a rupee for l»/« cfkiu/cfa. Some employers 
refuse to give any cash-advances, and often even the regular wages 
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which fi servant may justly claim in cash are paid in kind at a 
price fixed by the employer. The servants arc forced to accept these 
conditions* else their payment Is suspended nr delayed indefinitely* 

A Bala h i servant. generally illiterate, makes every effort to 
remember ihe amount of the advances which he received during the 
lime of Ins service. The employer makes notes in Ills account- 
book, if ho can write* or else gets somebody lq write it for him- 
At Ihe cad oi his term tho farm-servant is told how many days he has 
still Lo work, for his days of leave, and for the advances of grain 
and money granted to Mm during tho time of his sen-ice. Usually the 
servant is surprised at the number of days he has still to work off. 
hut this Is net always duo tq the deceit of the employer — though a 
servant may sometimes He cheated of his well-deserved wages — hut 
often the servant has fust forget ecu the exact amount of the advances 
received. Since he does not usually keep a written account, lie cannot 
challenge the account given by Ills employer* and therefore must 
meekly agree to whatever the employer says. 

Because this custom of paying in advance, in cosh or kind, is 
very profitable Lo the employers, the latter often encourage their 
servants to take such small advances. Thus many servants are 
always in debt and have to serve for years to work off their debts 
which never appear to decrease Cases are known where members 
of a family have worked for several generations lo pay off the debts 
of an ancestor. If the interest of a loan exceeds the yearly payment 
of a servant, another member of the family may lie taken into service* 
But this b rarely dune nowadays, for Sttnd-lords and money-lenders 
are very reluctant (o advance a largo sum to anybody who has no 
landed property for mortgage. But it is still usual that one man of 
a family works to pay off the interest for a loon while the other 
members of the same family work for Lhe support of the family 
and the repayment of the debt. 

If a man has no relatives to help him in such circumstances, 
ha finds it very difficult to pay off his debts even if he works for 
years for hb creditor. In Bara Chegnon. for instance, a Bala hi by 
name Bales, son of Jtwan. is working now for len years for hU 
creditor. His father borrowed Rs* 100 from his I and-lord, and now, 
alter ten years ol service, the son still owes him Re, 250! This debt 
has accumulated from the small advances and the high compound 
interest 

At Khaudwn, before the last war, a Bala hi borrowed Rs. 13 from 
a Mohammedan shop-keeper. He had to work for the man for five 
months (for a monthly pay of Ks- 3!}. ’When the five months wore 
over, his employer forced the Bala hi to continue his service for ihe 
same pay. although the Bal Mi i could have got employment at another 
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P k “ for Ha, 6, and still belter pay as q casual labourer, since 
the monsoon had started. 

Enforcement of a Contract 

The enforcement of a service-con tract depends much on the 
persona]i ly and iho influence of the employer. A servant will not 
dare to break q Contract if his employer is a powerful man. Even if 
a servant nine away. h c cannoi escape altogether: his mrituer will 
forte Ins relatives to pay back the advance given to him or to work 
in liis plnce. The relatives, in turn, will put pressure on the run¬ 
away to repay hi* debt or to return to his service. Sometimes the 
village council forces a man to honour his contract. Out if these 
more peaceful ways of procedure are or no avail, ihe employer mnv 
lake recourse to the law. 

There is little doubt that this system of employment for fanu- 
sendca is a kind of bond-service or serfdom. The farm-servant gets 
half of his pay in advance in order that he may not leave his employer 
however badly he is treated. For even if a servant were able to 
return the money advanced to him. hie muster will not allow him 
to leave his scrv.cc before the stipulated time. For, as the employer 
argues, the servant has received his loan under the condition of 
working off his debt, and therefore uo employer la bound to accept 
any other form of repayment The servant should fulfil his contract! 

The Bahhts. although they sometimes sigh and eu Ifer linder 
he harsh condition, of the present system of employment often prefer 
It to a life of independence. Some Baiahia are the owners of a field 
hm unable to manage it they lease thdr own field and work as the 
servants of other cultivators. They prefer to be ordered about and to 
obey, than to bo independent, Many Balalj* would not work unless 
hunger nnd the order of their masters forced them 

Many poor people could never raise the required amount of 
money to pay the expenses of a wedding or a funeral unless, through 
the present ayatrm of employment, they could ge[ !heir wa * f 
a year or more In advance. These occasional festivities ftnd ^ 
Play an important part m the social life of n Cafle . aRi vil]ng J |jfe 
would indeed be boring and dreuiy without these breaks in the mono- 
tony though be short hours of glory and gaiety must often be 
repaid with life-long drudgery and hard work. 

The Task of a Permanent Farm-Servant 

V s — •" 4° ii £ ItTlZtXZZ 

and stable of his employer. 
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Ifi i he rainy season he has lo appear for work early in [he 
mowhen lie feeds Uie cattle, gets ready the agricultural 
implements and tools for ihe day's work, ami make^ the necessary re- 
fiairs After a short pause during which lie goes home for a light 
repast, he proceeds to the field where he works, with another break 
at noon* till late into the afternoon. When work censes, he allows the 
bullocks to graze while he cuts grass for the cows and buffaloes. 
Even during the night he is supposed to get up and feed the working 
bullocks. During heavy rain-ahowers when field-work is impossible, 
Ehe field-servant grazes the bullocks or repairs the agricultural tools, 
or is employed in making ropes. Ilia master never allows him lo 
remain idle. 

A B&Lahi servant, however, cannot be employed by a high-caste 
farmer for milking the cows or fetching water from the well for the 
htrUsehold. Such (asks must be left to servants from a higher caste, 
but there are always some odd jobs which even an tin touchable 
Lnlahi can do to keep film busy so that lac is rarely allowed to go 
home before late at night. 

A field-servant's programme in the hot season is just a little 
different. Usually he is sent to the field early in the morning for 
ploughing or harrowing, There he works till noon, with abort 
breaks during which he may drink water or smoke a pipe, At 
noon he is allowed to go home for lunch and a short rest. After 
lw °. I 10U|J e he again goes to (he field and works till evening. After 
feeding the cattle and doing other necessary work he is free to go 
home for dinner Bui he may be called again afterwards to watch 
the grain in the ktiia during the night, The permanent farm servant 
must lie ready for work at any time of the day or night. Tiroes of 
ie^t and repftst aro considered by his master as unwelcomCi though 
necessary, breaks of his service. Often a farm servant is called to 
< me fils employer in his bullock-cart to a distant village. He is 
hicky if he gels some leisure while his master enjoy a his visit. 
During the lime when he is nw'ay from home, attending to his 
employer* he gels his meals from the employer. 

Ihilahi women am not employed os full-Lime farm-servants. 
They may he given regular work for a few hours of each day* to 
grind the joari or wheat nr to clean the cow-shed. A woman who 
cleans the cattle shed is paid upto Ra. 2 per month. Finur-grlnding 
** nowadays rarely done by servants; ii the women of the house are 
unable to grind the daily ration for the family, the grain is generally 
lakeh to u mill of which there ia at least one to be found in every 
market village. 

Half-grow n hoys are often employed for grazing, or for clean¬ 
ing the stable. They may also do light field-work. 
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Farm-servants do not get holidays. On Hindu feasts when their 
masters rest from heavy field-work f the farm-servants are kept busy 
with light work, watching the fields, or cutting grass for the cattle, 
weeding, grazing the bullocks, making ropes or repairing the agri¬ 
cultural implement*. Even on such days a servant is not allowed to 
stay oe home; although heavy work like ploughing is prohibited* 
ho is kept busy with a hundred odd jobs saved up just for such 
days. 

If the farm-servant takes a day s leave, with or without the 
permission of his employer, a day s wages arc deducted at the end 
of the month, or ho is ordered to work an additional day after he has 
finished the term of his service* During the busy seasons of sowing 
and harvesting no servant gets leave unless he provides a substitute 
whom ho has to pay from his own pocket. 

Field-servant* who are the owners of a field sometimes stay 
away from their service to cultivate their own field, often to the 
great annoyance and disadvantage of their employer. However, most 
of the employers have to connive at such and similar liberties which 
field-servants take. They are usually humane enough to modify 
slightly the regulations of service which, as it is, are already harsh 
enough. 

If a farm-servant fails sick, his wages aro cut for the duration 
of his Illness, This is very hard on the Balalij servants because 
they suffer much from malaria and other maladies. On an average 
every working man loses yearly about a months wages through 
sickness. His difficulties arc increased by the extra expenses which 
hi* sickness necessitates. Quite apart from the fact that he and his 
family want io eat also during his Illness, he has extra-expenses for 
medicine or a better type of food or for a sacrifice which Is 
recommended by the larwa lor hie speedy recovery. If the servant 
has not put by any savings, he is compelled to take another loan 
from bis employer. 

The Wages of a Permanent Farm-Servant 

Before the war a full-grown man received a monthly pay of 
R=l 5 or 6, and in the Hyotwarl districts north and cast of Ehnridwa 
seldom more, hut ollen less, than Hs + 5, No extra remuneration is 
given, in kind or in cash, except for &n occasional meal that Kunbi 
nr Rajput employers give to their servants when the work m 
pressing. Tilts they do that the servants may not go home for their 
meals and thus lo&e valuable time for work. But they do not provide 
a full weal; generally they give only one bread (of jfoarf nr wheal), 
,+ adhft pet” t as the Balahja call it — enough to fill half the stomach! 
On Hindu feasts like Moll, Pola. Dusakra, Diwalk etc,, it is at some 
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places customary to give a meal to one's servants. Clot lies are 
rarely given as prefute to the senate, except perhaps aid raga 
which a land lord is ashamed to wear any longer. 

Bata hi women who dean the stable or collect the cow-dung, 
may get up to Rs. 2 per month. Boys who do field-work with the 
exception of ploughing, are paid Ro. 3 to 4. while those who graze 
the cattle or goats, get Rs. 3, only in exceptional cases Re, 4. Their 
wages were about doubled during the war though prices rose 
proportionately much higher 

This extremely low pay of the farm-servants does not enable 
them to support a large family, and they are forced to send also 
wife, and children from early childhood, to work in the fields. No 
wonder that the Bala hi servants are said to take secret compen¬ 
sation from the fields of their employer whenever they get a chance. 
Dire necessity often forces them either to steal or to starve! The 
consequence is that they become dishonest, and bad and lazy workers. 
Besides that, they are often under-nourished and physically unfit 
fur heavy work. Their heart is not in their work, because they get 
so little for their toll! 

The solution of the form-servants* problem is rather difficult. 
Their predicament is caused by a whole complex of circumstances^ 
At ordinary times the farmers suffer much from the low prices of 
their agricultural products, and consequently would work with a 
lasa if they raised the wages of the agricultural servants. Further, 
their primitive and wasteful methods of cultivation increase the 
expunges of field-work so much that they can compete with the 
world market only it they lower the pay of their farm-servants. And 
aa lung as agricultural labourers are paid so miserably and aye 
always on the verge of starvation, they must take money in advance 
to cover their extra expenses for a marriage or a funcreh Tlusir 
financial position is so precarious that they practically never have 
any ready cash in the house and cannot save any surplus for 
extraordinary needs. The seriousness of the situation is Intensified 
by the proverbial improvidence of the Balnhis who yield too easily 
to the temptation of spending all their savings recklessly in times of 
plenty. They are a care-free, happy-go-lucky people, living for the 
present moment, forget ling the past and caring little for the future. 

(b) The Casual Field Labourer 

Many Gala bis prefer casual field-labour to permanent farm- 
service. When they turn get employment ns casual labourers, they 
are usually paid higher wages than permanent servants. They are 
also more independent and can work when and how they like. They 
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cun change their employer as often ns they choose end can lake a 
holiday whenever they fed like il. Besides, a permanent field-ser¬ 
vant is himself not sure of permanent employment* He is often 
employed just for the rainy season and the following harvest time 
while he is told to stay at home when the work is more or leas ever. 
Many farmers d ism ins their servants after the harvest and only 
Luke them on again when the rainy season approaches. During the 
months of unemployment the servants, of course, receive no wages. 
Thus the latter are In no better position during the lean months 
of l he year than casual labourers. For l his reason the Bala his 
often prefer casual labour, unless they are in need of a large sum 
of money which they can borrow only under the condition of serving. 

The pay-rate for daily labourers depends much on the price of 
cotton. If the current rate of cotton is high, casual labourers may be 
paid us much as six annas a day. But the usual daily wage of an 
unskilled labourer was before the war rarely more than lour annas. 
A casual labourer may earn more if lie does piece-work. Women 
generally get half or two-third of a man s wages. During the hot 
season when work is scarce, and the casual labourers offer their 
services day after day in vain, iho wages may go as low as 1^ anna* 
for a man and nine pics for a woman. ITie^e arc pre-war rates. 

In the beginning of the monsoon the field-owners of a village 
come together and fix the rate for casual labourers of their village 
by mutual agreement. Afterwards no farmer is permitted to raise the 
wages without the consent of the others. The Bal&hls are Shus corn- 
lulled to work for Ihe wages fixed by the cultivators. Even if in other 
villages higher wages are paid, they uannul leave their place and 
seek employment elsewhere. Their masters usually have already 
advanced money or grain to them during the hot season, t tins they 
can justly demand thui l hey first work for them* Moreover, people 
who have no landed property in a village can easily be expelled from 
its precincts by the patet if they make themselves unpopular. Thus 
such unruly labourers cun effectively be punished by their masters as 
aeon as they return home after a brief spell of work outside. 

Luckily for agricultural labourers, the landholders themselves 
usually do not keep to their agreement Ah soon as llie demand for 
field labourers increases, especially at times when during short breaks 
in an excessive monsoon many hands are urgently needed to save 
the crops, the farmers outbid themed vea in their desire to a timet as 
many farm-hands as possible. Then the chance has come for the 
casual labourer! Ho goes to the highest bidder and works for him 
quite undisturbed by the fact that be hag taken an advance also from 
several other farmers. But as soon as the pressure of work ceases 
the wages for casual field-labour fall m once. 
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Day labourers who work lor the job are able to mm decent 
wages during the ha frosting and grass-cutting season. Of course, 
their earnings depend much upon their skill and strength but there 
are not a few who earn between eight annas and a rupee daily. 
However, these favourable conditions prevail only for a short time 
of the year, and during the lean months ol the hot season many field- 
labourers really live on starvation rates. They can often afford only 
one meat a day and live on a diet of mahua blossoms and other low- 
grade food- 

No social restrictions prevent the engagement of Bata his [or any 
particular type of field-work, on the grounds of their low social 
status, except that in some cases members of certain castes will not 
work with Balahis at the same agricultural implement. 

(c) The B a 1 a b i Tenant 

Such Balahis who possess a pair ol bullocks but have no fields, 
may rent a field (khot An agreement is mode with the owner of 
a field about ila rent for a certain amount of money, payable after 
the harvest. Many money-lenders. merchanEs by profess ion, who have 
come into the possession of a field when a debtor failed to pay bis 
dues, lease such fields to landless fanners. 

Often the amount of the rent is not a fixed sum, but a certain 
percentage of the harvest. The usual rale fa one half of the net 
gain. The field-owner gives Iris land and usually advances also half 
of the seed-grain, while the tenant supplies his own labour and that 
of his bullocks. The expenses of hired Labour for weeding and har¬ 
vesting arc borne equally by the owner of the field and by his lenant. 
After the harvest* a proper account is made of all ihe expenses which 
are divided between land-lord and tenant, and the balance of all the 
field-products is made out. The !and*owner gets half of the net gain, 
the tenant takes the other half. The land-tax, however, must he paid 
by the owner of the field. This kind of lea&e Is called haiat. 

if the tenant pays all the expenses for seed-grain Eind hired 
labour, he usually receives two thirds of the net produce while the 
field-owner receives one third. The tenant pays hie due either in 
kind from ihe grain which he has in his kata, or in cash after the 
sale of his crop. Even the husk after threshing is divided according 
to mutual agreement. 

Sometimes the Balahis own a field, but have neither bullocks nor 
ihe necessary implements for cultivation. In such rases they lease 
their fields to tenants while they themselves lake forni-aervice or work 
as casual labourers. When hired labour is required for their own 
field, they supply it themselves. Field-servants take leave from their 
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employer For a few days and work in their own fields in order to 
save the money which they would have to pay for the tilling of their 
fields. 

(2) Other Forms of Employment 

Some Bala his have secured employment on the railway a? por¬ 
ters and gnngmen. They receive higher wages than agricultural 
labourers and have work throughout the year, hut they often com¬ 
plain that tliis kind of work is too heavy for them. They ate not used 
to continuous hard work, nor are they strong enough for it. Another 
difficulty is that they do not get leave whenever they want it. Ealnlvia 
are accustomed to leave their work and to go off for a visit on the 
moat untimely occasions and at the shortest notice or without infor¬ 
ming their employer at all They always find that something else ia 
more important than just their present job. After a number of days 
they reappear and feel hurt whan somebody else has taken iheir place 
in the meantime. 

Other lialnhis have found work in the cotton ginning factories, 
hut this kind of employment i? seasonal and lasts only for o few 
months .if the yea:. It is heavy work, hut in comparison wfih agri¬ 
cultural labour it Is well paid. Before the war a male labourer was 
getting op to eight annas a day, a woman from four to sis, 

A favourite employment for Ralahis is to act as watchmen 
f thaukUar), or as lower servants in a non-Hindu household where 
they may have to clean the house, the kitchen utensils, or act us 
errand-hovs, dog-keepers, etc. Balahi servants are in general not 
well spoken of. Employers often complain that they are lazy 
dishonest, imreliable, They never slay long at one place and change 
musters us often as their shirt, 

in former lime* every high-caste man had the right to requisition 
the services of a Balahi lor any odd job. When in the bazaar 
somebody wanted a coolie, the first oncoming Balahi was called to 
carry the load to whatever destination was required, without regard 
to the convenience of the Balahi Probably from this custom derives 
the opinion that the name ‘Balahi* comes from buFona. to calf, since 
every Bainhi Imd to obey the eall of any petty official. Often enough 
the Balahi received nothing for his service, Nowadays every petty 
official. jrafuMirf (village account ant) or policeman, el til can and does 
demand the service of the feotwuf, but in the absence of the same any 
other Balahi may be ordered to serve. It is still the usual practice 
that such services must be given free of charge. 

There are some Balahis who have been enterprising enouyh to 
learn a trade and now work as lailorg, masons, or carpenters. 0 But 
their work is generally only second-rate and not as highly paid as 
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that of (lie artisans who belong to the proper occupational eastes- 
Most of the customers of Such Bala hi artisans aro their own c&stc- 
lellows while other caste-members call them only when better-skilled 
artisans are either not available or too expensive. 

Near Harsud there are several Bulufu families who take con¬ 
tracts for the burning of bricks. They have been working with a 
Kumar (brick-layer) for some years, and have now established their 
own business. They are doing fairly well, 

(8) The K oi w d I 

Throughout the Nimar District the Balahh provide the village 
watchmen and official messengers, These men ure called fcotacar 
or teedirai (hot means: wall). In former times when each village 
w r as walled-in as a protection against bansD of robbers and gangs nf 
soldiers, it was the I ask of the village watchman to gee that the gate 
remained closed during the night and that the wall around the 
village was not breached or el imbed by dace Its. Today, the katwal 
is still supposed to guard the village against lluevcs and robbers, to 
maintain peace and order, to report the arrival and departure nf 
strangers to the police, to keep the birth and death registers up to 
date, to assist the paid (village headman) and the touring officials of 
the police and revenue depart men is in their various duties. 

In former times maintained by and appointed for (he service of 
the villagers, the froficfifir are now to a certain extent Government 
Servants. Due to Lhia bl exalted ,T position a hot will often feels himself 
superior to ordinary Bulahis and prefers to marry bis children Lo 
the sous or daughters of smother fcofitfah 

The office of a kotwal is hereditary, and ?i change is subject to 
<be approval of the revenue department. A tefiaaf is removed from 
his office only for grave misdemeanour or on his own request. It 
appears that the government has been fortunate in the selection of its 
kotwah; throughout the Nimar District the kotwal a are the most 
respectable and intelligent men of their community. 

In Malgufcari villages the frofttftff is maintained by the field- 
owners: He gets four or five chankfc ot joori from each farmer, and 
a sheaf of wheat from every owner of a wheat fieliL This payment 
is called adhao. On the main Hindu feasts, us Rukhi. DiwalL 
Daaahrn. HolL Polu> and Jirota, the kotwal goes from house lo house 
and collects small presents, usually a sham of the festive dinner. On 
Dasahrn he supplies the lemons for the sacrifice. The paid is sup¬ 
posed to present him on this day with a turban (pagri) or a sda 
fa piece oF doth 2y 2 to 8 yards long). Other villagers may give him 
their old outworn clothes, a thirl or a coat. 
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In the Ryotwari villages where the farmers are few and poor, 
the kotwal generally gels a salary from Government, about the fourth 
or eighth part of the village land revenue. In this district too tie is 
auppoaeil to skin dead cattle and to remove the carcase from the 
village precincts. In the Ryot war! villages the akin becomes his 
property, while in the Malguzari area the skin goes to the former 
owner of the beast, but a certain sum is given him for the skinning 
The meat, however, and the bones arc his property; he takes the 
choicest parts of the meat and leaves the rest to the oiher BuLahis, 
ami to the dogs and vultures- Everywhere jt is precisely the koticai 
who refuses to abandon the ancient Balahi custom of eating the meat 
of diseased and dead cuttle. 

In the northern and north-eastern parts of the District however, 
where the Balabia apparently have ceased to eat beef, the kotwal is 
not even allowed to skin cattle. He employs a Chamar for this task 
who yearly pays him n certain amount of money for the skins, 

(4} Hunters and Fishermen 

Hunting and fishing play a very subordinate roic among the 
Bala his' various ways of procuring food-stuffs. They seem to have 
no arms of their own. neither spears nor bows and arrows. Formerly 
the koturafs were allowed to carry a spear with an iron spear head, 
but this privilege has been abolished. 

In villages near the forest the Balahis may hunt with nets, which 
are practical only for catching small deer, hares and rabbits. Gene¬ 
rally the Balahis are poor hunters and do not catch much on their 
expeditions. Bui whatever may come Into their bag, is divided 
equally between the hunters. Some Balahis have learned to hunt wild 
pigs with Ban jam dogs. These doge, l rained by the Banjnras. a 
sc mi-aboriginal tribe of Central India, are very fierce and keep a 
wild pig at bay till the hunters arrive and kill it with nn axe. 

Since the Balahis do not bunt for sport, but for food, thev do 
not spare female or young animals. 

Birds are caught by means of traps which ure put up on threshing 
floors and other opportune places. The trap consists of a wooden 
board or ii bamboo mat, placed on the ground at an angle and held 
up at one side by a [rail stick which falls at the slightest" touch, The 
birds are enticed to go under the board by grains strewn about in the 
vicinity. As soon us a bird touches the stick which holds up the 
board, the latter falls upon it and holds it down by the weight of a 
heavy stone laid upon iL 

But this setting of traps is more for the pleasure of half-grown 
boys than a serious method of hunting for food. Doves and pidgeous 
or partridge, are also hunted with a sling (yufef) but it is rare that 
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the boys over hit a bird with a sling. If the Balahis ever wero a 
hunting race, they have lost even the last trace of ft. Boys also shoot 
birds with a so-called pel tat how r with a double bowstring of hemp 
fibre. With such n bow pebbles are shot instead of arrows. For 
shooting the pebble is being held in a piece ol doth fastened in the 
middle between both strings. 

Balahls ehow more zest lor fishing. At the beginning of tho 
monsoon when the rivers and Milan are full of fish ami eraba l they 
leave their field-work and go fishing. Even heavy min-showers do 
not prevent them from going out and staying the whole day in tho 
open. Small rivulets are frequently dammed and drained of tho water 
Ull the fish can bo caught with bare hands. Crabs are collected in 
Hooded fields and brought home in baskets. At home fish ns well as 
crabs are roasted and eaten with a dish of rice and dal, well spiced 
with mirchL 

In deep water the fishing line Is applied, but only a few use it* 
Fish imps which the aboriginal tribes of the District hide in river 
da ms, doom to be unknown among the Balahts. 

Another meihod of catching fish is to wait patiently in a shallow 
passage of a river, armed with a stick. As soon as a fish passes, 
the stick is thrown or a blow is aimed at it which either stuns or 
kills it. 

At other times a fiver or t latti 19 dammed and the water of tho 
pool thus formed is poisoned with the milk of (hutrar (Euphorbias 
tiruciilli), or tho bark. root or fruit of kumbhui (Careyn arborea}* 
The fishes are stunned by the poison and are easily caught cither 
wills bare hands or in baskets. 

Some Bainhia P however* refrain from eating fish; they believe 
that leprosy m contracted by it. 

Chapter XXXII 

The Balahi Weaver 

(1) Census of Weavers 

According to the Census of India there were In 1931 only 246 
Bala bis in the Kimar District who Mill pursued the traditional caste 
occupation as Ihelr principal means of earning a livelihood. In addi¬ 
tion to these* (here were 32 weavers who had a subsidiary occupation, 
while 14 Balahis regarded their work at Lbe hamHoom as a subsi¬ 
diary occupation. In 1942, when I made a survey of the haiid-berns 
atill worked by Balnlii weavers* the number of looms had decreased 
stilt more. Here follows the result of this survey; 
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Village: 

Looms &i work: 

Looms idle: 

Remarks: 

Antin 

3 

? 


Bn^htnar 

1 

cca 10 


Bbujt 

5 

cca 30 


Bandar la 

9 

3 


Blnuuanpon 

12 

t 

4 o£ the 12 weavers work 
only 3 months of the year 

Barton 

2 

25 

Burhanpur 

3 

f 


ClwglMHI 

1 

? 


Chindai 

1 

? 


Digris 

1 

? 


Ihjlhiir 

3 

— 


Easwara 

2 

10 


Jamli 

7 

5 


Ja^worj 

1 

? 


KnrithJ 

1 

- _ 


EJiaudffii 

32 

can 5 

10 of the 32 weavers work 
only 8 months oi the year 

Kharwn 

3 

? 

Khegaoo 

1 

_ 


Khirala 


5 


Khimti 

— 

5 


Khudri 

— 

8 


Kondcml 

7 

? 


Makers 

— 

4 


Nagchun 

2 



Pafidluinn 

5 

25 


Piplod 

P 

14 


Ro-tumi 

2 

5 


ftuMmuprur 

— 

12 


Shahpurl 

3 

5 


Sehara 

I 



Stagot 

l 

— 


Strpuf 

— 

1 


Sirsood 

2 



SfiPfcn r 

10 

? 


Takli (Bam) 

2 

ID 


Tikll (Mori) 

1 

_ 


Themlii 

1 

— 



Total IIS cea 382 


II was Impossible to collect exact data of all Ute villages of the 
Nimer District; w here llio exact number of hnnd-looDig could not be 
ascertained, this is indicated im the table. 

From the geographical position of the viliagee i n which hand- 
looni weaving is still practised it appears that most of the weaving 
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is done? in villages around the towns und market places of she District* 
in and around Khandwa, Pandhana, Buhbanpur. 

The Bala hi weavers of the Nim&r are not organised, ihore is 
nobody to look alter their interests* They suffer seriously through 
the exploitation of the yarn and doth merchants who supply them 
with yarn and buy their products. The weavers are ni the mercy of 
these merchants because (hey lack the necessary capital to carry on 
independently {_ p to she war Balaiii weavers were not admitted as 
members of the Govern mint Cooperative Bank which id established nt 
Khandwu for farmers. There i* no Training School fur weavers at 
Khandwa where apprentices could be (aught improved methods of 
weaving and designing, Bala hi weavers instruct (heir own boy 3 ns 
they grow up and show them how to work a loom, but this way of 
khfttructioii excludes any possibility of improvement or change in the 
traditional method of weaving. The Mohammedan weavers at Hur- 
hanpur have been more progressive in their craft, many of them have 
small power-loomB, hut the Bnlahi weavers who could have learned 
advanced methods of weaving from them, generally had not the 
necessary capital to purchase such looms. 

^o wonder (hat the Baiuhi weavers arc more and more compelled 
to abandon their looms and to seek (heir Livelihood elsewhere. They 
cannot survive unless they considerably improve (he quality of the 
cloth which they produce and perfect their methods of weaving. 

In order to give a clear picture of the actual conditions of the 
weavers in the Nimar, a weaving centre at Bara-Awnr, a suburb of 
Kluindwa, has heon selected for a more detailed study the results of 
which are given in the Appendix, pp. 440—441, 

m The Yarn 

ft is said (hat in olden days the Balahis were not only weavers, 
buE also cotton carders tind spinners. At present Balahis of the hill 
tmds in the Holkar Slate still card and spin cotton, but in the Nlmor 
District of the Central Provinces they are engaged only in weaving* 
Occasionally they may spin a thread by means of the takli T a hud 
spindle of either metal or wood consisting of a short rod with a 
disk at one end. The spindle is spun by one hand while a sliver 
of eo L Eon is held in the other. The iakli can be used anywhere, and 
Occasionally one meets people walking along the road and handling 
o falfli at the game lime. 

No Bulahi spins his own yarn with rhe spinning wheel (r hark ha) 
in spile of the wide propaganda made by the followers of Gandhi. 
They even refuse to weave hand-spun yarn been use this is so dJffb 
cult. The hand-spun Eh read is uneven and therefore easily gets stuck 
or torn in the lieddies* The conn eel lug of torn threads considerably 
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slows down work. Bain his asked why they refused to spin their 
own yarn, reply ibal spinning ig not profitable. So far no Balahi 
could bo found to lake up spinning as a subsidiary occupation. They 
prefer to remain (dip than to take up such unprofitable a task. 

The yarn which is woven into cloth by most of tho Balahi 
weavers Is mill-spun yarn No. GJ^. During the hot season when such 
coarse doth as woven from yarn No. 6 % cannot profitably he gold, 
better akilkd workers weave yarn No, 12 J /j, A entail number of 
weavers are able to weave even finer fabrics, bul they complain that 
the sizing uf the warp is Loo difficult if fine yarn is used. They 
either send (heir yarn to Durbanpur for sizing, or use thick yarn for 
the warp, while they make only the weft of fine yarn. 

The yarn used by the Balahi weavers is plain and unbleached 
as supplied by the mills of Bnrhanpw, Akola, Eillchpur. and Indore. 
Dyed yarn which is required for the dyed hems of loin-cloth and 
lupro is sold by merchants al Btirhaupur where yam is dyed by a 
special process which guarantees fust colours. But more often the 
weavers themselves dye thoir own yarn with dyes which thoy pur- 
ebaso from the local dealers at Khandwa. These dyes soon fade nr 
are washed out since the yarn is not dyed in grain." 

1: am is supplied, at Kliandwa and Pundhana, by merchants 
(Banin and Habra) who buy it whole-sale directly from the mill- 
agents. At ordinary times lhe price nf yarn is controlled by the price 
of cotton, by ilie competition of the local dealers, and the amount 
demanded by the weavers. During the rainy season the price of 
yoni slowly rises until it reaches its culminating point in the cold 
season when it is about 25 per cent dearer than in the hot. From 
January onwards the price of yarn begins to fall quickly, because 
during the hot season, there is not much demand for the coarse hand- 
woven doth the Baiahie produce. 

The weavers are accustomed to take yarn on credit and to pay 
for it after a week, ns such as they have sold the cloth produced 
fr<>in the borrowed yarn. Only a few weavers are able to pay in 
cash when they purchase their yarn, If the merchants give the yarn 
on credit, Ihey charge two annas interest per week for each bundle of 
yarn. If the average price of a bundle of yam (at ordinary times) 
is Its, 6, the weavers pay a yearly interest of 100 per cent for their 
yarn. 

The merchant usually demand cosh-payment after a 'Wwk. 
Usually they are not prepared to accept cloth id place of money it 
the weavorfl have been unable to ifigppge of lhdr products at Lhe 
weekly market. At times when the demand lor hand-woven cloth U 
email, the weavers ore compelled to reduce the price of their doth 
considerably in order to get rid nf ft. Only when ihey can sell their 
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product b t arc they able to pay for the yarn which has been advanced 
by the merchant in the previous week. And only alter lhey hove paid 
their debt of the past week, are they supplied with new j + nrn, Practi¬ 
cally all weavers pay for their yarn in cash, as it appear?. But lira 
initial debt which has been incurred by the purchase of the first 
bundles bough*, stands with the heavy interest of two annas per 
bundle per week. The merchants have arranged these loans in such 
a subtle way that Lke lininths do not recognise the real state of 
things; they do not mind paying two annas for the loan of a bundle 
of yarn, though they would refuse to pay 100 p. c. Interest (to which 
the two annas actually amount in the course of the year!). 

When the market price of hand-woven doth has readied Mb 
lowest point, the lime has come for the doth dealers to buy it In 
large numbers if Ihe weavers have found no purchaser In the 
market, the dealers accept it in exchange for yam at a rate below 
even the reduced current market price. 

Sometimes a cloth-merchant employs weavers, advances them the 
yarn and pays them fixed wages lor the cloth which they produce 
for him. But the permanent employment of weavers and the payment 
of a Fixed rate for their labour is often found unprofitable by the 
merchants; because Ihe Balnhis are not beyond dishonest dealings. 
They either try to save some yarn by loose weaving, or weave 
carelessly and thus produce doth of inferior quality* well knowing 
that their employer will have to accept even badly woven cloth, 
since lie has advanced the yarn and often also paid pari of the wages. 
On the whole, however, it seems that the trading with yarn is 
very lucrative for the merchants, in spite of occasional losses. It is 
maintained by Bala his that several yarn merchants have greatly 
enriched themselves in a few years by supplying yarn to the Bu'ahi 
weavers. Apart from the high interest which they change for the 
weekly advance of the yam T they profit mainly by the seasonal fluc¬ 
tuation of the yarn-price. They purchase the yarn wholesale at a Mine 
when it Is cheapest* and sell it with great profit in the cold season 
when ail looms work lull-lime and the demand is considerable. Owing 
to lack of initial capital and the absence of cm organisation. Mia 
Bala his are unable to take the same advantage of the seasonal 
Fluctuation of ihe yarn-price nor can they purchase all the yarn I hey 
require for a whole year in advance, at more favourable prices, and 
without the services of middle-men who now make a huge profit. 

(3) The Process, of W caving 
The hand-loom which is used by the Balaki weavers, and their 
methods of weaving, ate much I he same as in other regions ol l ink a, 
The primitive implements and tools of the weavers, unchanged for 
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many gcnnrstions, coal nil in all no more Ilian a few rupees. The 
frame of the band-loom le mailf locally by carpenters, Balahis or 
oiht-M, The nii>ro intricate tools, as the shuttle and the pressing 
comb, are bought at Burhanpur where such implements are made, 
or where they are available for sale in a large variety. 

Each Balaht weaver works in hia own liouse antl at his own 
loom. ft seems that looms are sufficiently available, but lack of 
space in the crowded Bntahi quarter® makes it oflen difficult to pul 
them up. Thus, in many houses, two weavers work rti one loom, 
taking it in turns. While one man works during the day. the other 
weaves at night. 


A handle of yarn (s«f Ira purtin) consists of a certain number 
of hanks (gtiwlhi) which are again divided Into small coils (faf/u) 
Each bundle of ten pounds of yarn contains twice ns many hunks 
as the number of the yarn indicates, thus the length of thread in 
each hank of any type of yarn always remains the same, A bundle 
of yarn Mo. G*4 for instance, contains 13 gtmdhi and each gum) hi 
5 iathi. For the production of one piece of cloth (fW) rf 20 cubit's 
(JmH/i) length 2 guntihi and 1 lathi of yarn are required for the warp 
(pojnO *nd 2 gundhi 3 tqfM for the woof. If the than is different 
from this standard size or if thinner yarn is woven, the amount of 
yam will also differ- 

In order to prepare the yam for the weft, (he laiJW i s opened 
and hung around a wooden wheel (charkka), about a foot in diame¬ 
ter. This wheel is connected by a string with on iron rod on whS, 
Ihe pafi (reel) as set. lhv ja.ro is wound from Hie wooden wheel onto 
tne reds by rotating another wheel connected with the iron rod on 
which the red rests. The reels are of wood, hollow, with a notch 
at one end around which the end of the thread ja wound by hand to 
prevent It from slipping. The reds are replaced by others as soon 
as they are wound with the required length of yam. This preparatory 
work is done by women or children. 


Warping 

For the warp the yarn has to be arranged in n sufficient number 
of threads all of the same length. This is done in the following wav: 
The yarn for the warp is first wound on a frame of wooden sticks 
not unlike the frame of an umbrella, ii is called partita Through 
the centre of the frame i. e. at the junction of the supportitur cS 
Sticks, passes a thin iron or wooden rod around which the ndrrifn 
rotates during the winding of the thread. P 

Next four iron pegs are driven into the ground in the court¬ 
yard or before the bouse of the weaver so that they form an irregular 
square. The woman who winds the yarn f or the warp holds 
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the pardffl in her left hand while with her right hand she draws the 
thread around the four pegs eel in the ground round about her. 
For this she uses a stick with an iron hook at the top. The woman 
turns from peg to peg in such way that the required length of 18 
or 20 cubits for the layer of threads is achieved. 

The yarn Is now taken off the pegs and put into a huge pot filled 
with starch water, A kind of bread is made of jouri flour which is 
broken into crumbs and allowed to ayuk in water for a day. Then 
the I tread is squeezed nut and the liquid strained through a doth. 
It is then ready for uae, A chauki of joari La required for 12 ffain* of 
doth. The yarn is soaked for a day or two to make It lough for the 
weaving. After is has been taken from its starch bath, it is dried Jo 
the open air on a system of cross-wise Connected slicks stuck in the 
ground at such Intervals as may be needed to support the warp. The 
warp threads are kept at proper lenglh by attaching the sticks on 
which they are wound to pegs firmly driven into the ground- Then 
the warp threads arc disentangled and kept apart by spreading them 
at a proper distance from each other on the sticks. This done, the 
warp is brushed with a broad f]at brush, made of the roots of kka4 
grass (Andropogon muticatuz). The threads are thus cleaned from 
dirt and made smooth and even. Broken threads are mended by 
twisting Ehc loose ends together. 

Then the whole warp is wound around the stick while he loose 
ends are cut even and each thread, one after the other, is passed 
through a loop in the hcddles and the pressing comb, and is tied in 
the weaving beam. To save time and much tedious labour, a sufficient 
lenglh of warp threads from a former sizing, already mounted on 
heddlea and pressing comb, is left over and the threads of the new 
warp arc simply lied to the ends of the former one. 

Two hcddles (phani) are required for each warp, one half of 
the threads passing alternately through the loops of one heddle, the 
other half through the loops of the other. A heddle consists of two 
equally long bamboo sticks between which the reeds are fastened by 
cotton strings. The reeds are of wood (D^ibergia lalifotia) 

and splih [our inches long, an eighth of an inch broad and hall as 
thick. The cloth is woven tightly or loosely according to the space 
between the reeds. For thick yarn more space is needed than for 
thin. Sometimes two threads are taken simultaneously through both 
loops of the heddles. If warp and weft consist of a doubled thread* 
the doth thus woven is called dmuti^ if only the warp is double- 
threaded, it is called rfffJtawfl 

The length of the huddles and the pressing comb (rachh) gives 
the width of the woven doth. If doth of a different width is to be 
woven, hcddles of a different size are used. The widest cloth woven 
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by Balahi wmvera id about 3 cubits (21 ptra — hand-breadlluj). The 
usual width of the donyra (woven from yam No. 6%) is 12 to 
15 si™, that of the Korku dhoti (woven from yarn No, 12^ and 
thinner) is 18 to 2(J j^'ra. 

The actual weaving is done by men. The loom (hafa or katkat) 
Is always under cover, lor its wooden frame would soon become lieul 
and out of shape if it were to gel wet in rain or dew. The shed or 
veranda where the weaver works is called karkhana. The loom is 
set on a frame of four strong wooden posts with cross beams 
connecting two posts on each sidet it is placed in such a way that 
It can easily be moved to and fro. but not sideways. The weaver Bits 
on the edge of a square hole dug under Lite hand-Loom and alrelchea 
hie kgs towards the farther end of the hole. 

The loom-frame ('sanefeo,) consists of two vertical flat beams 
which are connected by two horizontal beams, one at Uie.lowor ends 
and the other about two-thirds of the way up, This upper cross-beam 
reaches on both sides beyond the vertical side beams and rests with 
its ends on the side beams of the supporting frame. The beam which 
connects the bottom ends of the vertical beams contains the channel 
in which the shuttle moves. Over this beam is inserted a ledge which 
can be moved up and down between the vertical beams. It prevents the 
wooden roller behind the pressing comb from slipping and keeps the 
warp even and in order during the weaving. 

The shuttle which the Balahie now use is English-made and 
has the form of a canoe with an iron top at both ends. Its inner 
side contains an iron pin one end of which can be lifted to slip on 
the reel (nati) on which the weft yarn is wound, The shuttle is called 
At one side of the shuttle there la a hole through which the 
thread from the red Is passed. To reduce friction there is a smoolh 
glass bead set in the hole through which the thread is drawn Every 
lime a now red is put into the shuttle, the iron pin is oiled to allow 
an easy rotation of the rest 

In times past the shuttle was pushed across the warp by hand. 
The Balahis say that the old method of weaving was riot slower 
than the new with the flyshutlle, bul it was more difficult because 
the weaver had no hand free lor pressing down the comb or turning 
the roller around the woven cloth. Today most of the Balahi weavers 
use the fiy-sliuttle which can be worked with one hand while the 
oilier is free for pressing down the comb or turning the roller. 

Nowadays the shuttle is passed across the warp by an Intricate 
arrangement of stringe hanging from a cross-beam in front of the 
weaver. The ends of these strings are connected with square pieces 
of wood which, by a pull first at one side and then at the other 
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push the shulile across the warp. The strings an? pulled by means 
of a handle which is held in the right hand. 

From another cross-beam is suspended the pressing comb (rathh} 
which, after the shuttle has passed across the warp, is pulled towards 
the weaver with the left hand and thus pushes the woven thread 
dose to the weft. The rar Jifc t like the h eddies, consists of two ledger 
between which a great number of thin flat reeds are lied by strings 
(he thickness of which gives the exact intervals between the reeds. 
The pressing comb, though similar in conMruetion to the heddles* is 
heavier. Sometimes its reeds are of strol H but the Balahis prefer such 
of shisham wood because the latter aro more flexible and do not 
cut the thread as often as the steel reeds do. This instrument ns wall 
os the bed dies are made by Mohammedan artisans at Burhanpur* 
but a few Balahis at KJtundwa con also make them. 

Another rather intricate arrangement is required for the proper 
working of the heddles which alternately raise or lower the thrends 
of the warp when the shuttle passes between them. The heddles 
(warp-adjusting combs) are connected with pulleys suspended from 
a cross-beam over the loom. They an? worked by means of strings 
which pass into the hole in the floor where the weaver puts bis 
feet. Each end of the two strings is attached to an inverted hall of 
a coconut shell pierced In Lhc centre. The weaver holds the coconut 
shells with his teas. Pulling alternately one String with the right 
and the other with the left fool, he raises either one or Ihe oilier 
heddie. 

Thus one series of threads passing through one comb is raised 
while the other series passing through the other comb is pressed: 
down so as to make space for the passing of the shuttle. After the 
shuttle has been driven across, the position of the heddles Is changed 
before the shuttle returns. 

The whole length of the warp is spread out horizontally. If 
auflicLcnt space ie not available in the working room, iho ends of 
the warp are rolled up and tied in a knot. The warp te kept taut 
by a rope tied around a peg at the extreme end of the room. From 
litis peg the rupe goes up to the roof beams of the shed and is passed 
back to the weaver who thus can lengthen die warp when necessary 
without leaving hia place. 

To keep the warp spread to its proper breadth, two crass^SkkB 
are laid over it p held taut by strings or wire + The ends of the sticks 
are inserted in lhe selvages of the cloth and kepi in such a position 
that the distance between them Is that of the full breadth of Iho cloth. 
At intervals these sticks must be readjusted when the woven doth 
is rolled up on the wooden beam behind which the weaver sits. 
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The woven doth te wrapped tightly around ihe beam behind the 
frame of the loom. To tighten the warp more effectively the wood- 
work of the beam is slit and sticks of bamboo arc inserted in the 
slits to increase the circumference of the wooden beam. The roller 
is supported at both ends by wooden posts and held fast at one side 
by a pin In prevent it from turning back and loosening the tension 
of the warp. 

It usually takes a weaver a full day to weave a doth of 20 Jrafhs' 
length. For the thinner kind of doth a I la In hi weaver requires two 
days weaving. As at ordinary Limes the net profit for the weaving 
of a dongra (coarse cloth of 20 cubits’ length) is only eight annas 
(before the war!) a weaver earns no more than an unskilled farm¬ 
hand, for not only the actual weaving, hut also the winding of the 
spools for the weft and the sizing of the warp must be taken into 
account. 


The Cloth 

Out of one bundle of yam No. 6)4 (ten pound*) the Hal ah is 
weave 2'/J to 3 thorn of the coarse country doth (dongra) which is 
elili preferred to mill-cloth by the more conservative peasants of the 
District and by the aboriginals* Shirts and coats of this type of doth 
are very common in the villages, especially during the cold season. 
One piece of doth as the Bnlahie weave it, is from 2% to 2 y a feet in 
breadth and 9 to II yards in length. The price of the doth depends 
on its quality as well as on the price of yarn. The usual profit made 
by the weaver from each doth is from si* to ten annas. Since the 
preparation of the yarn for the weaving and the weaving itself is 
almost a day s work for two persons, a Bn lain weaver's wages tire 
scarcely higher than that of an unskilled labourer. 

Cloth woven from yarn No, 1 2‘A t 1411. etc. is purchased by 
customs re for shirts, but especially by the aboriginal Korkus who 
wear dhoti (loincloth) and fiipra (main female garment) of this type 
or doth. A piece of this finer doth is 3% to 3*/ 4 feet broad and 9 
to 11 yards long. Since the weaving of this doth requires more time 
and labour, the weaver earns from twelve annas to a rupee for each 
piece. From one bundle of yarn No. V2% the weaver can produce 
three lham. 

The price of the coarse doth. 16 yards long and 2% ft, broad, 
is in normal times Rs. 2/12 to 3/4. while the dhoti doth, 10 yards 
long and 314 It* broad, is sold for Rs. 3/4 to 3/12. the prices varying 
according to die quality of the weaving and the demand on the 
market. 

The doth is usually sold by the weavers themselves at the weekly 
bazaar at Khandwa or at other places in the District. It is purchased 
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ekber by the coMttmerB or by hawker*, Bnlahis and others, who 
go from village to village and soil it at q small profit, Some of the 
coarse type is a bo exported to the adjoin log village* ol the Holkqr 
Siate^ west and north of Kbaud wa. The thinner type is bought with 
preference by the aboriginal Korku* who live in the east and north- 
east of the Ninjar and come to the weekly markets to sell timber. 

1 he coarse cloth is much in demand lust before the beginning 
of the monsoon when the peasants purchase their supplies for the 
rainy season 1 hut more so in the cold season after the harvest* when 
warm coat* and shirt* are needed and the necessary cash is at band 
for the purchase of cloth. When* however, the crop* fail, the weavers 
also suffer much from the reduced purchasing power of ih e farmers. 
In sbe rainy season k and particularly during the hot period, the coarse 
cloth is sold with difficulty. The weavers, therefore, are obliged 
to reduce ihe price. L e. the wages Tor their labour (since the control 
ot the price of yarn is not in their hands), or to give up weaving 
altogether during this unfavourable period. They then work us 
daily labourers in the fields or as coolies In the town and market 
places. Better skilled weavers weave the thinner type of doth during 
tic hot season and thus ore able lo keep working throughout the 
year, with scarcely a decrease of their output. 

Chapter XXXI11 
Financial Status of the Hal ah is 

1 he general poverty of the Bui ah is has different reasons: bad 
ficusons for the farmers, low wages and unemployment for farm-hands 
aod servants, extravagant expenditure on weddings and fanorak 
feasts, general Improvidence and Indolence, and exploitation bv 
M oney-lenders. 

I be average Batahi farmer ha* only a small field. Assuming 
cien a good year with a good crop, he doc* not make very much 
profit. His primitive and negligent way of fanning further reduce* 
the chances of a rich return. Then, the expenses for cultivation are 
■igh. tin? traditional primitive tueihod of agriculture make* it neces¬ 
sary to employ a number of dally labourers for urgent work hi the 
evi days of fair weather during I he monsoon. The farmer, there¬ 
fore, need* a lot of ready cash to curry on bis field-work at a time 
when lus savings arc already at Else lowest ebb r Me therefore ie 
compelled to borrow money from the money-lender (jmAulrar]* 

A year of failure of the harvest leave* the Bala hi farmer 
generally on the verge of starvation, But even if he manages to keep 
himself and hi* family alive until the next harvest, he may have no 
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seed-grain when the sowing season arrives. Again, there is only 
one way out of the difficulty: he must borrow from the village 
banker. 

The Balahi has to pay a high sum in cash periodically for hi a 
caste fcasLs as is also the case when his children marry, or some 
one in the family dies, or if lie has offended against the caste laws 
and has to pay a fine aa punishment. Such expenditure cannot be 
postponed to il more convenient dale; if the Balahi lias no fun da from 
which to draw for such exigencies, he must borrow the necessary 
amount of money from the money-lender. 

Moreover, the Bainhi is often £ick. He or a pieml>er of his 
family needs medicine. At least the bur lira is called and insists upon 
an offering. During the days of sickness the BafaM earns nothing, 
hut ho baa more expenses than usual. A poor man without any 
savings is thus necessarily com polled to borrow. 

The Census of India 1931 gives a fairly accurate description of 
the financial position of the average farmer in the Central Provinces. 
If one remembers that the Balohi farmer belongs to the under¬ 
privileged class of population in the country, in a District which as 
such is already below the average of the Districts in the Central 
Provinces, it Is clear that the account given in the Census for the 
average farmer is too high for the Kahilis. Here follows the Census 
Report: 

“After a full appreciation of the position of the different grades 
ol agriculturists the Commiiico has summed up the economic position 
of the hypothetical average cultivator m follows: 

,4 The provincial average produces the following figures lor the 
average cultivator: 


In iVhsn crop \a 
ti normal 25J£ below 
year: normal:: 


Sir* of hoteling: 


Aerw Si 
Rs. 



VnlLit? of gror* crop outturn after deducting 


marketing uxpansM 
Income from subsidiary sources 
Total income . 

Cost of maintenance & clothing 
Cultivating expenses . 

Rent in- » ■ ■ 

Total necessary erases 
Balance - 


491 

50 

541 

214 

157 

21 

392 

149 


mi 

50 

419 

314 

157 

31 

992 

37 
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Out of the balance the cultivator has to incur other expenditure. 
He will spend certain sums gn marriages and funerals* etc,, □□ 
repair of lies ho nee, on Journeys, on repay mem of debts and gn 
interest chargee if he km borrowed money, possibly on the education 
of his children, and on whatever little luxuries a neb as pon t tobacco* 
oifir. etc,, he is able to afford* The provincial census shows nn average 
of three surviving children to the average parent. This implies at 
least three marriages per generation or about one marriage every 
seven years. These marriages may come in close succession if the 
difference in the children's ages is slight There will also bo perio¬ 
dica] funerals. Some cultivators pul by some savings towards these 
expenses, while others raise money by sale of cattle, but many 
take loans for these ceremonies. The average total expenditure invol¬ 
ved on these ceremonies will be equivalent to not Less than Re. 40 per 
annum as Is explained hereafter: Lax many cases it will be far more. 
But it Is dear that the margin alter these and other similar charges 
have been met is small* even in a normal year; while when a crop 
falls to per cent below normal there is practically no surplus 
for meeting any expenses beyond those of maintenance, cultivation 
and rent, while in many cases there is a deficit.. 

It must also be homo In mind that the Balahi, oven if he has 
earned money enough to carry him through a year, docs not put it 
On a aavlng + s account* but, very foolishly perhaps, spends* it as soon 
ns he earns it* The average Balahi does not plan ahead for the 
future. He lives for the moment* Money simply docs not stick to 
him; he doesn't feel well until he has spent it somehow. A Balahi 
wo unexpectedly comes into money, will certainly soon do away 
with it, by buying useless things, by getting cheated hopelessly or 
by gambling it away. Or else he will give a big banquet to his caste 
fellows. Of course, there are also thrifty and hard-working Bulahts, 
but they certainly are rare* 

Indeed, the temptation to mortgage the future for present comfort 
is great. Hie whole economic ays tern is based upon credit, be simply 
borrows everything. It is the custom among the Balahis to take 
a field on credit and lo manage it with bullocks and agricultural 
tools which are either borrowed or bought with money loaned from 
somebody else. Scarcely any field-servant begins work without 
advance of wages, daily labourers have often eaten up the grain 
which is advanced instead of wages* long before they have worked 
for it* Balahi weavers always take in advance the yarn which they 
weave into coarse country cloth. Weddings, funeral banquets and 
caste dinners, are made possible only by borrowing; litigation and 


5M } Census of India 1331* tel- XII, part I* p. 60, 
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coqrt suits 6imply drown the Ralahis in debts, but they continue to 
borrow, regardless oi the rate of interest charged. To bother about 
the chances of repaying debts or about future needs, is not one of 
their cilinrneleristics. "Let us eat, drink, and be merry — Khan t 
pfo, khuxk ratio!" is the most popular motto of the Bain his. 

No wonder therefore that most of the Salabi farmers ami many 
of the servants and labourers arc constantly in debt. Thai the latter 
are less in debt than field-owners is due only to the fad that money¬ 
lenders are reluctant lo lend them anything since they have nothin*' 
to offer for security. This chronica! Indebtedness is certainly one of 
the main reasons for the bad financial position of the Balnhia in 
general. For anyone who borrows from an Indian money-lender 
has little chance of ever getting out of debt again. People justly com¬ 
pare the money-lenders to vultures: once they have someone in their 
dutches, they never release him. Because of the high interest and 
of various tricks, practiced by the money-lenders, the debtor is inva¬ 
riably the loser in his struggle for deliverance from the sahukar. 

A great deal is snid to excuse the high rates of interest which 
the money-lenders charge, ft la said that the saWcar takes a heavy 
risk and must charge high rates of interest lo cover possible losses 
But these losses though they may indeed often occur are nevertheless 
mostly imaginary. For money-lenders observe one strict rule- they 
exact very conscientiously the yearly Interest. If thus the usual 
interest of 25 per cent is exacted for four consecutive years, the 
borrowed sum is already returned. Some debtors in fact' pay this 
high interest not for four, but for ten and more years, till at last 
they are able to repay the whole debt with compound interest And 
even if a debtor after years of paying high interest becomes 
disheartened and stops payment altogether, the sahnfrar has already 
been amply repaid. 

But the money-lenders have still other tricks up their sleeves. 
They often lend money only under the condition that repayment is 
made in cotton. If the price of a mound of cotton is, say, about 
Its. 6, the money-lender offers about Rs, i for a maund. The agree¬ 
ment is signed whan the debtor gets his loan, usually at a time when 
cotton fetches no price. Tims the borrowing farmer is easily per¬ 
suaded to mortgage Ills cotton crop at such low a price, the more 
so as he is anxious to get hie loan. But. the money-lender often imposes 
still another condition: in case the former is unable to repay his debt 
or at least to pay his interest, In cotton, be must pav in cash the 
price of the equivalent amount of cotton at the current market 
rate! If, for instance, the actual market price is Ra 6 for a maund 
of cotton, a debtor who has agreed to pay his interest in cotton but 
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cannot do bo, is compelled to pay an Interoat 50 per cent higher 
than the usual rate. 

For instance: Id 1939 a Balahl io Pandharm borrowed Rs. 60 
from a Banin. When he took the Joan, the Bala hi agreed to pay lor 
each rupee borrowed a passerl (10 pounds) of cotton as interest. 
Now Lt happened that the cotton price took a sharp rise in 1939: the 
market price was Re. 10 for a m&und* or Rs. 1/4 for a pax&erL Thus 
the Balahi had to pay for his loan of Rs. 60, R* r 63/12 in interest 
Duly! As the payment of the interest was exacted six months after 
the loan was given, the interest a in nun ted really to more than 
200 per cent! 

Another moneylender demanded only half a paancri of cotton 
as interest for each rupee given In loan T but the debtor had to pay 
back already after four months! 

Another sahukar, a forest contractor, demands as his usual rate 
of interest 1 f 10 per cent, payable after six months. But he lends 
only small sums* 

Such instances could be repeated almost ad infinitum* 

Contracts are mode in such a way that recurrence to law is 
scarcely ever possible. For a given loan bonds are written which 
already Include the yearly interest. Thus for an actual loan of 
Its. 100, R&. 125 are always written on the paper signed by the 
debtor. Sometimes a much higher amount is written and signed as 
a mere threat to ensure punctual repayment* Bui there is no security 
that for the actual loan the amount written on the promissory note 
will not be extorted on the day of repayment. Sometimes the debtor 
is made to sign a written statement to the effect that in ease of failure 
to pay his debts or the yearly interest, ho agrees lo be fined a 
certain amount of money for each consecutive week or month! 

%\hile the usual interest for a loan in the Nimur amounts to 
twenty-five per cent for sums tip to a few hundred rupees, the 
interest for seed grain is never less than fifty, often a full hundred 
per cent! The poor farmers are glad to get a loan of seed grain even 
at such exorbitant interest, because Ihcy realise that their loss would 
be still higher if they could not sow their field for lack of wed- 
Alao K the loan generally amounts to a few rupees only and conse¬ 
quently the heavy rate of ino?rest m not felt so severely The 
moneylender, however, who lends small an me to many debtors at this 
high rate of interest, accumulates a huge profit. 

It ia true that not only the Bakhis, but all small debtors are 
charged these heavy rates of interest But the Bakhis arc perhaps 
more than other castes affected by Hi is exorbitant stale of affairs, 
since they arc more inclined than others to lake such loans* They 
aro really incorrigible borrowers and cheerfully risk their whole 
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future for the needs of the moment. In their optimism and improvi¬ 
dence they are always confident that luck will somehow help them 
out of their trouble*. either by letting the safuikar die, or by giving 
some or the other opportunity of evading repayment of a debt. The 
money-lender, for his part, cheerfully plays up to this reckless habit 
and even encourages it, knowing fully well tlml ultimately the debtor 
will have to pay heavily for hiss present extravagance by lifo-long 
eerfdom and debt. 

It is, however, nc easy \oh to recover a loan from a Ealahi 
debtor. At harvest time when the money-lender goes round to col¬ 
lect liis interest or to demand repay menu She Bnlnhi always tries 
to evade paying up. Either he sells his crop secretly and pretends 
that it has failed, or he hides his money and swears by all the gods, 
and by the life of his children* that he is penniless and couldn't 
possibly pay anything. But the sahukar knows all these tricks and 
Is fully aware that a delay in repayment of a debt is the usual thing. 
’What he insists upon however is the regular payment of ihe yearly 
interest Tins is his principal source of income. The debt may 
remain, to bo paid with heavy interest the next year, to be never 
paid at ajl, but the annual Interest must be promptly handed over 
each year. Then of course a loan is a well-paying Investment. After 
years when the Gal ah I has been white-bled and is so impoverished 
that nothing can be squeezed out of him anymore, the money-lender 
is ready for a comjpromise: He declares himself content with a part 
of the accumulated debt if It is paid at once, either in cash or in 
kind Moat of the debtors are willing Eo accept such an offer and 
to part even with their last bullock to & Lienee an uu convenient 
creditor. But a money-lender will take his debtor's bullocks or field 
only os a lost resorts for as long as ho can keep Iris debtor going 
on paying year for year twenty-five per cent and more interest for 
his loan ho will not deprive himself of his main source of income. He 
will even give him small additional loans to keep him solvent 
for another year. No money-lender is anxious to kill the goose that 
I ttys the golden eggs. 

The money-lender seldom takes recourse to court. The reason 
is that he does not want too much publicity for liis shady trans¬ 
actions, Also, a debtor who postpones payment until iho creditor 
actually goes to court, m generally already in o desperate position 
in which ho really cannot pay anything at all Thus tho expenses 
of a court case would ultimately fall to the Aahukur who never¬ 
theless would be unable to recover his loan, 11 u money-lender knows 
that one of his debtors Is in a position to pay, but refuses to do eo T 
ho sometimes has recourse Eo force or Intimidation: he employs a 
Mohammedan lad who Is willing to beat the unwilling debtor or 
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to discredit him in some other way. Generally the mere threat of 
sen ding such a man 1$ sufficient !o make a debtor pay up. 

All this goes to show that it is mainly due to the Balahis 1 
unfortunate hahic of borrowing and of living and working on credit 
that they have lost bo much of their landed properly and are in so 
desperate economic circumstances. 

They can entertain hut little hope that things will ever improve. 
The email farmers and field-labourers to which class most of the 
Bnluhis belong can never rise above their condition of labouring 
chattel unless the general conditions of agricultural labour improve 
considerably. All the advantages which their productive labour 
creates go either to the owners of their land, or more often, to the 
merchants and dealers who buy and sell their products with profit 
to themselves. No matter how much they exert themselves, they 
Lave no real profit from their labour. All that could better their 
bl, give them leisure, and opportunity for education and progress, 
1 h barred to them. The result is that the small landholders and 
tenants remain for ever in their old miserable situation* Even if 
they make enough to keep starvation away from their own family, 
they cannot take the risk of experimenting, even if they really hud 
any inclination for improving their methods of cultivation. They 
generally lack the smallest capital which such an improvement would 
entalh As to the field-labourers, they take no personal interest in 
their work. They only work because there is no other way of filling 
their stomach and they are intent to exert themselves as little 
as possible. Field-labourers have oo real interest In improving their 
methods of field-work because they see no advantage in it for 
themselves; on the contrary, they warily suspect that their condition? 
would only become worse. 

The task of improving the economic conditions of the farmers 
and small land-holders rests wi<h the Government, Private exertion 
and individual ingenuity will have little effect. If the Government 
would force improvements which have been tested and found practi¬ 
cal, and reduce the chances of failure by subsidies and financial 
help, the Indian farmers would soon enough improve their me thuds 
of cultivation. For in spite of much talk to tlie contrary, the Indian 
farmers are not so extremely conservative' in the Niniar they look 
to cotton cultivation readily when they found it profitable. But 
they must lie absolutely sure that the improvements proposed arc 
really practical, and do not entail great expenses. 

It is true. Government has everywhere opened experimental and 
model farms, but they are not popular; first of all, because so far the 
agricultural experts have failed to win the confidence of the formers, 
Thu latter are not all convinced of the reliableness of such farms: after 
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alb the managers of these farms are Government servants who receive 
their salary without regard to the question whether their farm is a 
paying concern or not. Then, as a rule, the agricultural experts have 
little contact with the farmers over whom they also lack real authori¬ 
ty. they may advise but cannot coerce them. 

A mure ideal 'model-farmer*, to my opinion, would bo a 
man who, furnished with the best knowledge of the methods 
of cultivation, takes a farm of average size and, with no special help 
and supervision from Government, gets such excellent results that his 
fellow farmers feel inclined to follow his example and to adopt his 
Hovel ways of cultivation. Even then the Bslahi farmer wil] be one 
of the last to follow anch an example, not because he is so conser¬ 
vative or Stubborn, but because bo is Loo careless and slow to per¬ 
ceive what is Ui bis own advantage. 

Chapter XXXIV 
The Future o! the Balahis 

I have attempted, in thee® pages, to give a faithful and dispassio¬ 
nate account of the entire range of Balaht life and lore. The 
reader may perhaps coma to iho conclusion that llio Bain hi a, as 
a whole, are after all one of the least attractive groups of the peoples 
in India. Their racial origin is obscure: what we know lor cerinin 
is Ihat they are one of the moat hybrid castes of India, Their social 
customs and conventions are not of their own invention, but copied 
after the patient of other castes. Their moral laws and the regu¬ 
lations of public life are not based on high moral ideals, but mainly 
on fear of public opinion and of censure by the caste authorities. 
The rites and ceremonies which surround and accompany the indi¬ 
vidual life of Ihe Bnluhis, Us imporfant crises as well a- its ordinary 
course* are each and ail Imitations of the rich ceremonial of their 
Hindu environment. Their religious ideas arc no less confused, their 
modes of divine worship no more original, than those of other castes 
in the Nlmar, if we except the riles of worship of the matos and, 
partly, that of the dan-gods, rites which however arc performed only 
by a small minority of the Balaliis and which are quickly falling in¬ 
to oblivion. But it is in the material sphere of culture that the Salable 
show their greatest lack of originality. They arc not the masters, 
hut the slaves of Nature, poor imitators of the cultivating raster, their 
serFs and menials Even in their professional caste occupation, in 
weaving, they are not very proficient. Their economic conditions 
are pitiful, their financial distress is severe. 

But. not even their social degradation and economic misery are 
apt to rouse much sympathy and pity, for their unclean Imbhs and 
luiprovidenl and indolent ways of life make one doubt whesher they 
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deserve anything better. 'ITidr personal character, tor>, appeals 
little to our affection and I heir fatal Satie defeatism cannot sllr otir 
odmi ration. The Balnhi? are not a charming people, their character 
is not impeccable, they are not even gifted with special talents and 
abilities. They are just one of the many untouchable castes of India^ 
and no bettor nor worse (han the rest of them. 

However, we must admit that if the Bniabin arc what they arts 
to-day: mean, ignorant, fatalistic, dirty, dull it la not all their own 
fault. They have been made what they now are by centuries of 
oppression and serfdom, by living in starvation, squalor, and disease 
Ter generations. They are the tragic products of an execrable fate, 
of a heart-breaking push And it must bp added that they have hnen 
held In their shameful plight by all the holy principles of religion 
and the most sacred laws of society. Their masters have charged 
ihem in the name of God and of humanity to remain in their abase¬ 
ment and taught them that it was a sin to attempt deliverance from 
their degradation, that by all they held sacred they were hound to 
their chains, forged by the Supreme Law of Karma. The Balahis 
were the accursed of the gods, they could never escape this curse as 
long as they lived. Only hy patiently bearing their grim lot could 
they attain salvation in a later re birth. 

What wonder, therefore, that in the course of centuries the 
Bnlahls sank lower and lower. Condemned to rm inevitable fate, they 
became fatalism with the motto: “Eat. drink, and be merry, for 
tomorrow we did" 

All tins: shows that the problem of the Balahls is the problem 
of the sixty million untouchables of India. They take their full share 
of at) tho religious, social, and economic encumbrances of the so- 
rolled Depressed Classes in India. Their problem is verily an All- 
India problem. 

And this problem can be solved only IF it is taken in hand on 
a wide scale* on an All-India basis. Thera is no sense in trying to 
"'uplift' the untouchable? of n particular area only, or to remove 
only foie or the other of the causes of I lie i r depravity. The problem 
of unlouehability is a very complex one, and ail the Foundations 
under lying it must be attacked at the some time in an all-out effort 
if success is to bo assured 501 Ju 

|CH ) The 11 nr]inn Movement inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi may he 
sincere and well-meant, but it would b* unrealistic to believe that such a 
complex problem aa that of I he DF'pre^-'-l Clan h as, having its reet.-i in 
ancient history ami tn religion. and involved as ll in wsth much social and 
economic interests, can lie solved at all by stioro goodwill and pernimshm, 
There are ideologies behind the problem of unlond Lability winch, tn ih^ nnnir 
of religion and Social Justice. abiilrtiel any altampt of a sol tit ion. 
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First of all it must be pointed out that the future of the un¬ 
touchables is inextricably linked with the future of India as a whole. 
The destiny of the lowest and most backward of India's population 
groups is the true barometer of India's progress. India as a whole 
is bound up with the progress or badiwardness of every quo of 
her countless peoples. If any cnstc or tribe in India ia diseased, of 
low morality, illiterate, and poor, it presents a menace to health and 
good order, and a drag on progress and prosperity for the whole 
Indian sub-continent. For purely selfish reasons, therefore, it behoves 
those responsible for the welfare of India to tackle the problem of 
the Depressed Classes* 

It also should be borne in mind that so large a body cannot be 
maltreated socially and economically without grievously harming 
the entire progress of the whole country, and without seriously 
damaging the prestige and good-will which India needs for a respected 
position in the world. The Indians will meet with a weak response 
to their demand for a change In the general altitude towards them, 
unless they begum to put their own house in order. 11 the Indians 
demand the place in the world which they ought to occupy on 
account of their mimhcre + their ancient civilization, and their great 
abilities, they should first concede the Depressed Classes a proper 
place in their midsL 

The traditional Hindu religions as well as Hindu society as a 
whole maintain os a fundamental principle the inequality of men. 
If this axiom does not fall, if Hindu religion and society do not accept 
a revision on this point the untouchables are irredeemable as long 
as they remain within the Hindu fold. As long as this axiom la 
Upheld, the untouchables* hope For salvation lies only in the severance 
of their connection with Hindu religion and society. If the leaders 
of this religion and society arc unwilling to redeem the “Harijans" 
from their depravity, they will precipitate their gravitation towards 
forces which are violently hostile to the traditional Indian culture. 
India has already come into close contact with the latest and most 
aggressive forms of Western cultural development, its mater juliam 
and Industrials™- Western science flooding in with Western education 
has already destroyed many of the outworn scientific notions of olden 
days- Materialism in its most insidious tmd dangerous forms. 
Socialism and Communism, fiercely attack Indian religion and 
spirituality, and the steady advance of industrialisation is irreconci¬ 
lably and invincibly hostile to Iho hierarchical system of Indian 
society and the fundamental principles of Hindu religion, especially 
the law of Karma. If the leaders of Hindu religion and Hindu society 
do not rally all their powers for the protection of Indian culture 
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against these forces, the end of this prongs will he the complete 
destruction of a typical Indian culture. 

The gravity of the present situation being what it is, it would 
appear trivial to suggest ways and possibilities for the improvement 
of this particular group among the untouchables, the Balahis. So 
many schemes of post-war reconstruction have been thought out and 
brought forward which, if successful* would result in so many 
revolutionary changes in all spheres of material and spiritual culture* 
that the Balahis could not hut profit from this planned general 
Improvement of India, 

So much is certain: if the Balahis who at present are dirty 
and full of disease are provided in future with adequate health 
services they will not only improve in physical health and hygienic 
habits them selves, but will also do much to conduce to the common 

good. 

So much is certain: if the Balnhi* who now have little sense 
of decency and order, are taken from their environment of squalor 
and starvation, they will regain their civic spirit once the tragic 
results of centuries of maltreatment and abuse at the hands of their 
superiors are removed. 

So much is certain that the Bala hi a who at present are so 
ignorant and backward will improve as soon as education is mads 
general and accessible to all. If at present they apparently want 
nothing belter than what they have, and refuse to make use of their 
opportunities of improvement, they will soon learn never to be 
content with leas than the best. But first they must be taught that 
it is no crime to strive for Improvement* nor a rebellion against 
divine ordination to aspire to the highest perfection. 

The Bn I nh is who are now so insensible and inaccessible to 
higher spirituality, once they are freed from the all-absorbing anxiety 
for the appeasement of their material needs, will aspire to a more 
elevated spiritual level together with the best peoples of India. 

The Balahis who at present are very superstilions and practise 
the crudest forms of magic and witch-craft in the name of religion, 
will also learn to know the real causes of natural phenomena. The 
right appreciation of cause and effect will imperceptibly destroy 
these lowest forme of superstition and make approach to the sublime 
truths of religion easy. 

The Balahls who are not now proficient in any way of earning 
their livelihood will, in the future development of Indian agriculture 
and industry, if provided with equal opportunities, improve also their 
present inefficiency and acquire that energy and interest which they 
lack so ranch, at present. 


m 
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IE only a small part of what is promised to the peoples of the 
world in gens mb and of Indio in particular, comes true, the prospects 
of ihe Balubis are rosy enough. But whatever part of these promises 
may be realised, so much is certain that the revolutionary changes 
which are hound to take place in all spheres of human life as an 
aftermath ol die second worlthwar, must in some ways benefit a people 
whose religious, social, nnd economical position could not be much 
worse than it Is at present. 
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Stephen Fvghs 


Register of E a 1 a h 3 Wn a ro r b 

Kupfl et Yafu No, Supplier Mada *f la lira* L Tjpi of Ha. of *Mh* wo™ 

Titf>r _rniflil fffjwrn pufchiM cJiirgeii product par twk 


1 Janglia on 


1 worker 


Ban in 

advance 

2 Jlpria 

2 work^ 

W* 



3 Bhfckn 

3 workers 

m*m 

«■ 


4 Konya 

2 workers 

m, m 

tt 

eoah or 
on loan 

5 Gom 

1 worker 

w.m 

m 

on 

advance 

6 Natan 

2 workers 

m 

•* 

tt 

7 Uh jin lift 

1 worker 

6K 

t+ 

** 

E Karo 

1 worker 

m.m 

■i 

■I 

2 Jipru 

1 worker 

m 

H 

ip 

10 Kami 

1 worker 

m 

If 

pt 

11 Dnwa 

1 worker 

mm 

It 

pt 

12 Chainia 

1 worker 

m 

w 

H 

13 UkliAttd 

L worker 

m 

TT 

■t 

14 Ramehand 
l worker 

m 

n 

•t 

IS 1 lurchand 
l worker 

m 

T* 

m 

16 MiilH a 
l worker 

m 

nr 

ii 

17 Naiinio 

1 worker 

m 

t* 

*t 

IS Son mm 

3 workers 

m 

H 

tt 

It Naran 

1 worker 

m.m 

m 

tt 

20 Baiba 

1 worker 

m 

PT 

ft 

21 Tlmknr 

1 worker 

m.m 

it 

■* 

22 Sompnl 

2 workers 

m 

« 

H 

23 Bhika 

1 worker 

m 

* 

*p 


2 Atin^ dongra 6 (in cold season) 
per bundle dhoti S (i-warmspa-on) 
J>er week 


It 

doogm 

3— 6 


doDgm 


It 

dhoti 

2 - S 


derngm 


H 

dhoti 

'6 — & 


dongra 


» 

dhoii 

2—7 

■l 

dongra 

4 —10 

■Pt 

doiigrn 

3 - 6 


dongra 


» 

dhoU 

4 — € 

M 

dongra 

2^4 

H 

dongra 

4 — 6 


dongra 


PI 

dhoti 

4-5 

ti 

dongra 

4 — 6 

Pt 

dongra 

6 

tt 

dongra 

6 

tp 

dongra 

6 

+* 

dongra 

6 

tt 

dongra 

6 

H 

dongra 

IS 


dongra 


ft 

dhoti 

6 

Pi 

dongra 

6 


dongra 


w 

dhoti 

6 

TP 

dongra 

4 

tt 

dongra 

6 
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al Dara-Awftf, Rhandw a, 

Work through He. it & j* „ doll R-wri,.: 

jrtr VM/E IlHS Jfl3T IMM 

Ks. 


1 

3/0 

12 months 

2 

bazaar, tu Banin good worker, anxious. to r 
in villages improvement. 

2 

1/3 K> 3/0 

12 

» 

1 

bazaar, to Banin faiticr good weaker, but 
]i] villages weak; son unreliable, kzy. 

s 

3/0 !o 4/D 

S 

IP 

2 

ha mar , 

to 

Banin father old; elder HQ 
works part-LI me i younger 
sen all the time; bid 
weavers. 

4 

3/0 to 4/0 

a 

m 

1 

«■ 


„ father ami son good 

weavers and salesmen. 

5 

1/D to 3/0 

12 

it 

1 

PR 


to good wearer, but laxy 

6 

D/0 to 5/0 

a 

- 

1 

" 


„ fathrr & son good weaver#, 

do field-work nlsn- 

7 

D/0 to 3/0 

a 

++ 

l 

fl 


N 

ft 

1/0 to 2/0 

s 

ft 

1 

F* 


A 

„ had weaver, unreliable, 

lazy. 

5 

2/0 to 3/0 

12 

■R 

1 

H 


M old man, had weaver, but 

hard-working. 

10 

a/s to 3/s 

12 

Pf 

l 

also in 
bamnr* 

villages, beat weavur, goU highest 
to Banin price for dolh. 

11 

2/0 to 3/0 

12 

■ 1 

1 

« 


Pi 

12 

3/0 

12 

h 

1 

#* 


>P 

is 

3/0 

12 

r» 

1 

■w 


n 

14 

3/0 

4 

P* 

1 

*4 


* work# as field-labourer 

for S months. 

15 

3/0 

12 

It 

1 

H 


w 

le 

3/0 

12 

■1 

1 

l« 


m 

i? 

3/0 

12 

in 

1 

** 


n 

IS 

3/0 

12 

If 

3 

m 


m 

19 

3/0 

12 


l 

n 


n 

so 

3/0 

12 

M 

1 

M 


ft 

21 

3/0 

a 

rt 

1 

ff 


* 

22 

2/0 

a 

H 

1 

n 


■■■I 

23 

3/0 

8 

PI 

1 

P* 


H 



jdbfr 

Ay train 

Akir 

[or Akltou) 

A m riri 

Ana 

Angan 

Angarkha 

Aanla 

Aril 

B'idam 

Babul 

Bakhat 

Bania 

Banjara 

Banyan 

Bamt 

Banva 


Bas&r 

Bhagat 

Bhaluti 

BkakU 

Bhang 


Bhat 


Bhat 

Bhil 


Glossary 


Faint yellow pinrder (or painting tho fmm of a 
corpse. 

The fire-bearer at a funenL 

**™bw of toe shepherd eosto. n shepherd or 

milkman. 

CnlolropSs gtgantaa. 

Hibiscus cannahinna, tho fibres of which are used 
Tor ropo-making. 

Ceremony at the beginning of married life. 
Veranda, or mors exactly the elevated platform In 
front of die main entrance lain the boose. 
Old-fashioned coat of uiibleacbed cloth. 

Fhjli&ntns emblem 
Small brass plate, 

Almond. 

Acacia arabica, 

Harrow. 

Member of the Y&ishys caste, a merchant money- 
lender. 

Caste of rfsfni.Domndio shepherds ami mtllljiry-ca/mp 
followers. 

Ficus rdigiosa. 

Wedding parly. 

A man or woman liable io falling Into trance amt 
supposed to be in connection with superhuman po. 
wers. 

Member of a caste of basket-makers. 

Devotee of a deity. 

Song: a hymn In honour of a deity. 

Iteration; a religious movement, putting special im¬ 
portance on the spiritual values of religion, 

A concoction from the leaves of tho hemp plant or 
taken in the form of a west meat, with intoxicant 
effect 

Genealogist, rind r»|t»tnr of birth*, murriaeoe 4n d 
d »'H originally for Rajput#, late, ^ so t „ othfff 
costes. 

A dish of rice. 

A ermi binduced tribe of Central India ami Raw 
tflnm w 
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BktiaU i 

A tribe of Central India, of called Rajput and RbU 

Bhilawan 

Bhuf 

Bofra 

Bi&ha 

BijQ 

Biri 

Bor 

Buddhi 

origliu 

Eemeearptt& nn&cudiiitEL 

A ghost or spirit* generally of malignant character. 
Cord-spinning reel. 

1600 square yards of land, 

Ftcrooatptts tDAreiu piom. 

lad]mi cigarette, rolled In. a lobocco-leaf. 

Zyzibus jujuba. 

In Indian philosophy the high hi status of tho 
human soul previous to dissolution In lirdima; 
but commonly signifying 4 intelligntfeo\ 

Chama r 

ChtiUa (of fJ l/lfmi a) 
Chauk 

Chela 

Chkira 

CMoffi (or fkii/ufjj) 
Cftfronff 

ChoU 

Chulha 

Chuna 

Chnret 

Casio at tanner* and leather-workers. 

Cram, Cteer arletEnum. 

A magic square in form of a swastika. 

Disciple, foli^wc'r of a religions teacher* 

MUk. 

Earthen pipe. 

Fruit of Rurharmnin lati folia, 

Bodice, Jim ccn?ed ng A wo man's breasts. 

Ilorse-shoo shaped hearth. 

Limo; slaked lime mixed in eh owing tobacco* 

Spirit of a woman who died during pregnancy, or 
In child birth. 

Dahl 

Dai (or daitan.) 

Dai 

Dam 

Curd, sour milk. 

Mid. wife; nay old woman, 

Lt mils of rations kind*. 

Liquor distilled from the flowers of Rassla lalifcll* 

Oglura 

Deo 

Deujan 

Dhani 

{ mah.ua)* 

Stramonium, used as poEnno. 

A male deity at spirit; the image of a god. 
l J riinQ-minister; manager of up estate. 

The white, pulped and roasted grsuttJ of millet 
f/oan'l, A favourite dainty* 

Dhanya 

Dhurmshata 

Dheta 

Dhabi 

Dhoti 

Dipuk 

Diucani 

Coriander. 

Rest-house, open Co any stranger* 

Copper coin, a pai^a, the 64th pari of a rupee. 

The caste of washermen. 

Loin-cloth, 

Lamp. 

Larthen lamp filled with oil or butter, with a cot¬ 
ton wick. 

Biya 

Fermat 

Gall 

Banja 

Lamp formed of clay or dough. 

Caste of basket-makers. 

Abuse, 

The agglutinated female flowering lops ond their 
resinous exudations of the hetop plant, on intoxi¬ 
cant, It id smoked. 
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finn!) flifm i 

GhaghH 

Ghara 

Ghai 

Ghi 

Ghungm 

Gabar 

Gokhm 

(or 

Gujar 

Guiml 

Guiar 

Gur 

Guru 

B<M r 

f/eJr;di 

hath 

Hatyar 

Mrh 

l Ini chi 

Imli 

Iftrf 

Jaggery 

Jttgif 

Jam 

Jnmun 

Jat 

Jat-p&tet 

Jau 

Jhtinjh 
J hatha 
Joar{ 

Kajal 

Kala 

Kapur 

Karma 

Kkma 

Kharik 

Kha» (or khans] 

Khat 

Khir 

Kolpa 

Kvpra 

Kplhi 

Kotwar (or froiiraJ) 


A poor nmn; a simplc-ion. 
fied pctticoaL 
Eh r tli m walorpot 

A dish of wheal and grata boiled together. 

Clarified beat tor 

Anklet wUh little belle* u.nnd in dancing. 

Cattle daDg, 

T ri bul ns lenng tnusus* 

Clan, s^pt. 

A high dgr [cultural caste of Central India, but ori- 
finally nomadic cattle-herdsmen. 

Bright; rei| powder. 

Fig tree, Ficus gl^meraia. 

Unrefined *ugar» 

religious leather* spiritual guide. 

Turmeric* 

Cooking pot, of imn or burned day. 

Cubic, measured from tlio linger, tips to ihs elbow. 
Murdeivr, or generally a mnn out of caste. 

Mule buffalo. 

Cardamon, 

Tamarind tree. 

Indian Christian, 

Gur t coarse, uurofined sugar. 

Tratt of In till, o will'd and administered by a otitty 
chief, a jagtriar. 

Guava, Fa id i tins guyava. 

Blackberry, Eugenia tambtiinniL 
Caste, nomolitm^iL elan, 

Casio heud-man. 

Barley* 

Cymbals. 

Thu leavings after public dinners, 

MsJ|c-t i Andropngun sorghum, 

Lamp btaek, used a& n ooamaLic. 

ThrnJilng floor. 

Camphor. 

Belief uf Hindus m retribution for good or evil 

dteda in m later life. 

Meal, baiiquot, dinner. 

Date, 

Andropogon mtiricntua, a harmful weed. 

Small string-bed 

*“ wlu ™“ 

Coconut. 

Grain bln. 

Village watchman. 
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Kuku 

Kul 

K 

Kuhmi 

Laidtt 

Latin g (or foun^) 

ttQln 

Lugra 

ilMtia 

Mattttizari 

Mandap 

Matidir 

Mrsng 

Manga 

Mantra 

Mata 

Afthfar 

Mar-ghat 

Misri 

Mundi 

MaitH 

Nai 
Sara 
Nath 
m n 

Orhnt 

Pagri 

Paisa 

Pala n§ 

Panrh (or panehayat) 

Papaya 

Parga na 

Patti 

Parana 

Pichhori 

Pipal 

Prat 

Puja 

Puri 

PiirokYt 

flafn 
Iiah thus 


Dark red pgwdor. contained 3n th* fruit of Mnllo- 

tas phlUppl neusis, 

Fnmily, 

Cn&te of potters, 

Relationship* 

Wheat ^tikes baked in butter. 

Cloven lined in worship, 

SYjir-^hapcd, ^nuiil brass pot 
Main garment of a Balahl woman. 

Bosnia lad folia raxb. 

Privately ewnpd 3ami. 

Hut ipE the watehiimn In a field, a wedding booth. 
Taiiiplo r shrine o! a god. 

Caste of bucket ninkers and B*Jd&ervmnte. 

Maud feta mdfCft. 

Magic formula. 

Female doily ur Spirit: ft female magici&ll. 

Prince; title el jai-patsl; term u*ed for members 
of ihn sweeper caste. 

Burial ground, graveyard. 

Black powder, uaed as tooth-paste. 

Finger ring. 

Brass or =tune figure of a deity. 

Barber: master of ceremonies. 

Stored red or white thread, uaed in magic. 

Nose- ring. 

Melio azudlrahhUi. 

Soar!, 

Turban, 

Copper ctdn + frith port of a rupee. 4th part of an 
anna. 

Large bed 

Council of five: generally canto or village counctL 
Cnrlcn p3 pay a. 

Tract o! land in ihe native states of Central India, 
equivalent lo a district in the provinces. 

Village head-mu el 
G oad for driving bullocks. 

Large cot too sheet. 

Ficus rcllglosa. 

Brass plate. 

Sacrifice, rrilgfons worship. 

Wheal cakes, roasted in butler. 

Priests man acting at a sacrifice. 

King; prince. 

Demon* 
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Ryahoari 

Sohhnt 

Sntlhu 

Snhukar 

Sflfa 

Soldi 

Sari 

Sami 

Strr 

S^mdi 

Etndhur 

Shishmn 

Bing 

SrrtijmH 

Suji 


Sufuiri 

Supra 


Tahtit 

Tnhtttiar 

Tappa 

T*li 

Trmru 

TVtbJu 

TkaUi 

TAuar (or lAutonr, 
fftrnrar^ 

2iko (or tikli) 

Til (or UiU) 

TiwG* 

Topi 

TuUi 

Tur (or tuar) 

Urad 

Wnltitt 

Zamindari 


Glossary, 

SIItaf coin- 1<J quills moke n rupee; 4 pai^ rm 
simor 3 pctia n puisa. 

Gorernmefit ownixi land. 

Crow-bar. 

fMigtouis niL'iHlicCLUt, spiritual teacher. 

Money-loud or. 

Wife's brother. 

Boswell! a s&rmla. 

Scarf. worn like n tupra. 

! J urifiction ceremony, for re-mfmitUncc Into the 

Gftftfe. 

ITS ling]] ah pin Li: I sttrt make n chavkt; 16 rJW 
kfs a mavnd; IS mmmdi a maul. 

SUfe-crtlion tree, Uombiii mnlabarkurn. 

Vermilion. 

Daibergia Istifolin, 

Wind instrument, similar to n French horn. 

Wheal bread. broken into crumbs and baked in 
butter or nil. 

Wheat which is prepared by mciatoniiig ihe grain 
trnii grlndlns it in a stone pricked with minute 
llolfrS. 

Areca ml 
WiniKuring fan, 

Slrin £- thread; Itnckehhn »»( ft airing that has 
ticv.t before been used for any other purpose and 
may Ihereto re be employed in a magic performance, 
A pub-district 

Rmuiie of fit or, in charge of a tuhALL, 

£eIb|o, 

Oti&la of oll-prowra. 

Piospyros met a nosy Ion. 

PioHipyros tniHfrnttisa, 

Big bni^s plnie. 

Ku phorbta □ tifi folia. 

SEnrliko ornament worn brtw«o iha eyebrows; a 
tect-murk. 

Senate&, iSp-'imu.m indJcum. 
ttogfmlu flajbcr^oadns. 

Cap. 

Basil Erp* p Orynsutn sancEum. 

CjiiamuiT indie ti- r 
A puEse. Pha-eolOB radlaftiH 

The permanent right to render n cermin -service 
ffor instance: guarding the village) Mu | tfl 
the muolnmoata Attached to thin service, 

Ownership of II tract of land. With the right to 
le&je it out tn tonanLn, 
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Ahir (ydlow powder)* 193. 212, 
Abortion, 101* 104, 160. 

Abort! too* 105. 

Abstinence,, 45, 248, 2S4 P 344. 

Abuso, G2 f. + 94 f. T 132, Sw also: tfofb 
A difc rcL^ r Colonel, 4 , 

Adoption, l9 r 116. 119. 

Adornment of body* 037—342- 
Adultery, 34, 35, 64, 70 t.i punish¬ 
ment for, 71. 

Affinities: Cultural, 14 — 1? T racial, 

**t 

Affinity* 60. 12S. 

Age at marring?, 126. 

Agher (ca^le), SB5. 

Agni (sod of fire), 13-1, 147. 
Agriculture, 373—401. 

Agricultural Implements. 374—384. 
Ayieul* U l re-bearer), 200 ff. k 202 f ., 
208 t p 31S f. 

Ahlr (.shepherd cast?], 9 r 252. 264. 
Ajmer-Itc-rwnra, G n 
Akadhlj (feast), 311—312. 

Akola District, L 
Alcoholic drinks, 363 f. 

Almond, 240, 219, 273. See also: ha- 
dam. 

Amid Matn k 243. 

Amraoli District, L 
Amul?tH r 101, 268 If. 

Armisemenis H 83—89. 122—125. 

Ana (beginning of married life), 67, 
16-3 1 170, 

Ancwtens* 30, 56, 239 ff., 315, 327, 
346, 

Angan (veranda). 110. 137, 30t r ], 3U6. 

343, i^eo ulAo: veranda. 

Angarkha (coat), 330, 332. 

Animals, domestic, 402—405. 

Aniani Mata. 251. 


Anjuu tree (frrnumlio arjufta}, 
105- 

Ankle ring. 339, 341, 

Anointment with Atifdf (turmeric), 
136 —139, 252. 

Ante, 44. 

Aon la tree (PhiU\mitnt embkaj^ 187, 
310, 328 k 329, 

Appearance, 9—12, 

Areea nut, 364. rieo also: pirn. 

ArjunK 231, SOL 
Arm ring, 339, 041. 

Arti jbm.^ plate) p 109, 111, 131, 306, 
316, See also: prat 
Aryans. 7. 12. &7 r 200. 

Amrgarh, 2, 1, 252; seal, 2, 3. 

As thorn bush* 243. 324. 

Astrology. 77. 

AtiptiH (game). 121. 

Atma (smit), 220, 

AHitya elan* 245, 

Aucbiit duo, 245. 

Austro-Asiatic, 8, 17. 

Avoidance, rulra nf T 53 L, 5® i, 96 f. fc 
10$ L, 113. m 1G5, 230 f., 246, 
218, 251, 275. 

Aitnr i.-et tinmen t), 34. 

Babul tree (/Iconic? or fxbic&) t 376, 
Uedam falmond), IS7 H 240, 242 s 249, 
275: see also; almond. 

B&ghmnr clan, 214, 

Balsa (tribe), 265. 

Baleakh iniodu month), 134, 311. 
Bokhar (burrow), 373—300, 382. 
Bakhi (name)* 7fL; hhat T 10, 65, 
74—76, 84. 121, 128, 115 ft, 235, 
238, 245, 240, 251; Brahman, 65 p 
79—BO, 145 ff., 209, 210 If ,, 314: 
ChrHtian, 121, 226; i mi (barber), 
65, 73-79, 128 ff-, 113 ff., 154 fL, 
210 ff-. 289; sadhu, 65, 76—78, 91. 
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Index. 


Baluhl todhu m t 216—2tO. 234. 373, 
292, 318 If. 338. 

BaLai, 6, 1& 

Dw r 376. 

BtiHmla, 84. 

Bamboo, 105, 254 L 260, 

BiktmJm. 36 L 
B^adya dan. 250, 

Banin (merchant caste) „ 59 h 307, 431. 
Banquet (khtmn) r 31, 37, 40, 42, 47, 
61 64, 71, 74, 80, J10, m, 133, 
136, 146, 149, 150, 153. 165, I59 r 
160, 3161, 206, 207. 2H, 21% 247, 
263. 27G, 289 , 299. 305, 316, 
364—369; see also: dinner c 4 L*te 
dinner tnenl. 

Ban ^ aria clan, 240. 

Banyan tree (/’id™ ndijima), 252. 
I*[frd party), 143 If. 

Barnl (casta), 8. 

Barber, fee: Baldhi ngf, nut 
Bfirbiji (caste) 6. 

Burley. 217 # 

Bona {birlb fei*t), 111. 

Banai (tmiglclfln) , 101. 179, 190, 270. 
272—275. 321H., 329. 362, 410, 
428: invulnerability of, 273; 

chance of. 274—275; tricks of, 273, 
B&nr&ha parpna, 6, 

Basil (Tulai — fanc- 

ium) t 77. 

Basor (paste) p 19 P 260 , 350 : heo al^u: 

Chennai, Fermul, Mting. 

[ititrjpfi (awwla), 130. 

Bath t ritual}. 19, 47, 60, 79. 96, 106. 
110, 113, I IK LM. 148, 397, 205 fL 
210. 911. 246 If., m r 303, 

Eftjnrbd (return of the bride], 
119—150. 156—151 
Xtaaarir (market). 62, 91 f, ti 111, 139, 
lit 

J r . 260. 

Bu ird, 12. 338. 

BnUngp getting a, 33, 4t 60, 63; 

gif lag i. 34, 60 h 66. 

Beauty. Ideas of EkfliHa about 127. 
Bed ni-ad. 73, 10% 130: bw also: 
Lb at p.rLifip* swing bed. 


BwE-entlng, 17, 29, 42, 53. 61, 357 U 
404. 4 tO. 

Begging, 89, 90; as a religion* Hl^ 
76, 241, 24% 245. 
fi*-lui (digging implement) 140. 
BendhaL (neck umament), 341. 
Berar, 1, 6. 

Borla (caste) p 8, 

Beshnu, sfje: Vishnu. 

Betrothal, 33; of jl virgin girl, 126, 
130—133; pf i l widow, 151 L; dis¬ 
solution of, 171 f, 

Hetul District, 1. 

Bbadu t Hindu month). 312, 316, 318, 
BhagavadglLii. 23 L 
Bhii^at (devotee of a deity), 233 CL; 
dres : : of 257. 

Bhagoryn dan. 210. 

B ha go Li. Mute, 240, 215. 

Bbb^wan (Supreme God), 34. 41. 49, 
129* 179, 192, 191, 195. m 228— 
230. 

Bhaina (ciote). 8. 

Bhatruiu Peo 233. 

Bhnini Deo, 244, 249, 

Bhiis&stjr Peo. 317; :noe also: Gha|- 
vrulu Deo, hfatuAttr. 

Bhtijfjn. 86, 

Bhnkii, 231, 

Bhalmy dftti. 240. 

Bhnmgarh, 3* 37, 42, 53, 219. 

Bhang (hemp), 500, 362. 

Ilbaria (taste). 6. 

Bharsakhar clan, 248. 

bhai (registrar), 9, 84; see also; 

IfahihL bhat 
Hlmt 140. 141. 

Bhamint Mala. 139. 211, 

B bn want N mratra. 321—:124. 

Bhil (tribe), 8. 97, 210, 241 b 215 

m, 300 r, 

BTislnla (trite) > 4, 8 b 9, 19, 248, 337. 
Uhil itt-iji trim tSnn*x$rpua tmazar- 
dOfm), 109, 18ft ff. ( 203. 

Blilrnil I Vo. 233, 

Btmauldnl, 260. 

Bhomaryti dan, 240, 

Bhopal, 5 r 

Bhorgargya dan, 239 r 


f odei. 
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Uhut (evil spirit), 101, 133, 201, 201, 
27m. 232 If 
Bkr, 1961, 20011 
ittahQ {1600 square yards). tOi. 

Bij* tree (Pferoenrpuj wi a f 1 * mjj r 4 j jtjj J, 

86 . 

Bijasanl Aldit*, 250, 

BHai (caste), ]5, 

Birds, 417, 

Birth and childhood, 91—L25 r 
Birth control, 110, 

Birth rain, 100 L 
Bladder, diseases of* 190. 

Black colour, ceremonial use of J M2 
244, 245. 

Blackwater fever, 138. 

Blankets, 353 L 
Blindness, 1891 
Blood offering, 334, 241, 

Blood relationship, 30, 123. 

Blood lesls, 9, 13 1 
Bodice, 246; *eo also: ckoii. 

Bohra H 86. 

Bombay, 1, 13. 

Bon Ps. in sacrifice, 2$S t 217, 

Bond service* 408. 

Bor ire* {Zyzibi** muhti), 2021, 
2io. m 

Bout and arrow. 416. 

Boyd. W. C, 13. 

Brahma. 131, 145. 312. 213. 320, 
Brahman. 9. 18, 59, *0. 81, 88, 107. 
13-1. 250, 366, 278. Sflfi. 302. 320. 
see •tea; Halnhi Brahman. 
Brass imago of lidliw, 250. 

Brido price, 28. 42, 159, lTlff.i of 
si virgin 134 If.* e>l ft widow. 
1521. 

Briggs, 0. W„ H. 

British rule. 4, 5. 

Broom, 112, '300. 213. 

Brother, 21, 25, 

Brother-in-law, 69. 167, 

Buddhi, 220. 

Buffalo, 28, 58, 233. 245, 278, 317, 
3® If., 35S, 404 

Buffalo god, seer Hliaisasur. Ghat- 
wain Deo. Makuor. 

F or b s. TUr CliIIdrtn oF Hark 


Bullock. 45, 48. 55, 91 l. t 155, 214, 
3161., 400. 402 If,; see ohnir 

cattle. 

Bunkar (weaver} + 17* 

Biirhiinpur, 1, 2, 7, n. 30, 50, 294 
Burial, funeral, 

Bu*, 58. 

Buicher, 42. 48, 

Butter, 100. 

Butler, clarified, see; yhi. 

Butler lamp, see: 

Camphor. 251 ; uUo: frapur. 
Cardamon (ilakhi) T 249, 964; ^ 
also: ifatehL 
Carpenter, 302, 414, 424 
Cart, 986—389. 

Caste. admission into Bulahi easle, 
18, 32: ancestor of, 234 coun¬ 
cil^ 32—16. see al^o: punch fayai); 
dinner, 18, 19. 2U n 40 r 46, 65. 74, 
S3; dders, 29—32, *25; eipn^ioa 
from, 32, 38, 36 h h 45 ft, 71; 
headman, see; jat-paUi; Jaws, 19: 
rawttugt, 40—13; properly, 33; 
tiume of* 7 f,: re-admission, 19. 
30. 32, 71. 116; registrar. bhaf, 
Castratmn of lulls* 402. 

Cut. 45, 48, 03, 266. 87 L 
Cathidic Mission, 98. 100, 225 ff, 
Catila. 48. 402—104; dui^, 111, m 
m 212, 217, 288. 346 ff . 341. 843, 
351. 101: fair, 295: race. 296, 317; 
shed, 48 f,, 843: see also: bullock. 
Cow, 

Census of Centra] India 1931. Ho3kur 
Stole. 15, 99, ICO, 121. 

Census of India 1981, 98, 121. 150, 
m t 182. 184, 189, 226. 3?2f., 
393, 128, 429. 

Contra! India, 6, 14, 18, 74. 85 97, 
210 . 

Central Provinces, 1, 5, 6, 17. 
Chakarkhiandya elan, 24 L 
Chamar (caste), lif.. 19. 20. 28. SI. 

241. 262, 313, 

CliMuumii, 325. 

Chandgu rh. 5. 

Character, 611 

ChafFud, 263-^271 a 298 l, 329. 
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T tides. 


Chosti Mata, 109 f 

Ghnuhah. dan of Balahifi, *g?l\ dan 
of Rajput, 3, 4, 5. 

Chank (magic square), 109 t 110 L* 
130 If., 211 p 217. SOL 
Ch Rwanda Mata, 233 If ., 325, 

Chela (dlMlph), 78. 318. 

Chennai (cos to)* 266, SSL 
Ckcniuiun (ua^le), 8. 

Ghhail (Hindu naontHJp 239. 242 [f, t 
297, 80S, 

Chhappm Poo 247 1 
Chhirn (milk), 240 If. 

ChhvU mnngni (preliminary b&tro- 
Uml), 127. 

Chkhla clan. 244. 

Chicken, 133. 177. 219. 270, 232. 
sacrifice cf F 242, 244^ abser 
poultry. 

Child. % 49, 01, 74. 1 65: blrlh, 
ISO—106; Care, 11G; cure by 
magic, 273; discipline, 117 L; 
employment, 119 T 409, 411, 
CbEbdt^nres, 67. 99. 100, 162, 270. 
276, 295. 

Child marriage. 97. 

ChlLd'widow, 95, 97. 

C5 life in {pipe). 2Uti h 208. 362. 
Chiraktyn clan. 243. 

Chlronii (fruit of Bucho mania hrlf- 
folia). SSL 

Cholera* 179, ISO L 204, 228, 276. 
Choli (bodice], 130 r 246, 386. 336. 
Christianity, 57. 

Christian Mii6kms t 57. 98 + 223—228. 
Chalk* (hearth), 137, 141. 239, 219, 
SSL 

Churm (lime), 130, 

Churel (evil spirit), 199, 27S t 277. 
Gharma. 207, 

Churning stick, 112. 

Cigarette (friri), 363. 

CircmndnJno, 94. 

Clan 147s exogamy, 20. 126; origin 
and charneter, 20—21; god?, 2L, 
131, H7. 234—253; history of 

single dans. 21* 234 ff.; register, 
\B t 74 I.. 235. 246; relationship* 20; 


Clan, mdrtfttlona, 82. 238, 240 ff: 
rules, 2L 

Clwnllaws. 56. 114. 337. 

Outing. 27, 92, 115, 330—337, 

Cloves (l&ung) t 364; ?eo also: fat* tip. 
Coni* flee attgxrkha. 

Cobra, 314. 

Cock, 1M. 201, 212 ff.. 283, 

Coe.mid. 1.-U1L 21L 2i<Hf. 4 251, 276. 

290. 296, 305, 361. 

Comb. 314 h 338. 

Commensal! ly, 33. 

Conception. 10L 
Concubinate. 74. 

Conaanguliilly, 65, 

Contract, 404—iOS, 

Groking. 354-S68. 

Cooking ntensile., 40 F 92, 351 U 365 L 
Corporal punishment. 33, 67. 71, 72, 
73, 137, 160, 

Cogmedcs, 342. 

Colton, 260. 31L 393-396. 403, 430. 
Colton Mother, see: Kqti Mala, 
Colton tree (B&mbax trier la 6 arte nm) f 
58. 

Counting. 360. 

Court case* 52. 

Courtship,, 166. 

Cousin marriage, 65. 76* 78. 

Cow. 25, 45, 18 55, 58, 163. 195. 213, 
252, 31 ? f 4«L dung* 109, lU, m 
312, 238, 216 H,. 341, 348. 351. 401; 
urine, 80. 216, 

Crab fitting, 417. 

Cradle feast. 321. 

Great Lon myth* 235 f'. 

Cremation. 201. 

Crime, 49, 

Crooke. W. F 1C. 

Crop, 385, 389—400. 

Crow, 56, 327, 346. 

Cull of the Malawi see Dhnl Mala. 
Kali Mata, 

Cultivation, 373—374, 

Culture contacts: se * High-caste 
Hindus. Hindu. 

Cunl (dahi) f 276 r 
Cymbals, 85, 86, 

Dahl (curd], HO. Hi, <f9a, 317, 336. 
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Dai (midwife}, 102 if. 

Daily routine. 200, 109, 

Dd (pulse), IS, 115, H6 f„ 206. 275, 
355, 365, 302. 

Dancer, profc^ioimL. C6. 

Dancing, 87—89. 139, 1«, 154, 2lG, 

aa. ant, sis if.; drew, 257. set. 

Dnntl (penance), 289 f. 

Du ml it (Boll 297. 

Danda hh (stick iJnnca), 87. 237. 
DaiJui Deo, 276. 

Dnrij (liquor). 126, 153. 163. 177, 
363; see nkm liquor, innhua. 
Dssatu* (feast), & 2 , 2-12f.. 273, 321 
32-1—326, -104, 115. 

D&ernt, 32-1, 

Dale (kharik), 197. 211, 210 If. 2i!» 
9ttJ. 

Datum (lUrutnonium), 51. 

Daughter, 24. 115 f. 

Daughter-in- law, 22, 97, 

Death, 192 ff., 2291: oltitude to. 192; 

life after, 331—222. 

Debts, 193, 429 fl 

Decoration of body: see tidurnruent. 
Deer, 251. 252. 416. 

Defiance of caste laws, 191„ 37, 39. 

ft. 61. 76, 166. 

Defilement, eco: pollution. 

Deities, see: Bhngwati, Dro, demons 

Hate. 

Demons, their propitiation, 276—279. 
Deo (god), 238, 270, 274, 975; see 
also: demon*. 

Depressed Classes, 436. 

Dowun, 22S, 

Dhoj M11 to, 87, 253—259; of Gbata- 
l£lieri + 258, 

Dhakrfya dati, m 

DA on fa {poIp«d grain) p Sfe, 

Dhar State, 3. 

Dharlwnl. L r C, a 4G, 

Dharmihala (reithou^e), 33, 

Dhfla (copper coin), SOI f.: see also; 
paisa. 

13her (caste), 14. 

DliLmar (caste}, 241 
Bhoba (ca^te), 214, 

DhoM (washerman^ 15, 42, 45* 60, 


Dholi (taliuifiotii) p 136, 311. 214. 288, 
306, 332, 426: see also: loin-cloth, 
Dhud Rais, 44, 222. 

DhuiK 215. 218, 219. 

Diarrhoea,, 188. 

Dice. 328. 

Digging stick, 140, 349, 

Dinner, see: banquet, cast* dinner, 
ffieaL 

Dipak (lamp). 245. 

T)\tgea> S2, Nl p 105 ff,, 206 209 if. 
Disease, l7G ff r 
Dispute, ,33, 41* 

Distillation cl liquor, 301. 

Divination, 2&t>-2GS f 3n—31S, 
Divine sanction, for good or had llfe T 
43—15; far incest, 49* 6G, 
Divorce, 23 h 32, 30 51, 70ff. h 136. 

m. 171—176, 

Diwiri Mala. 213, 245. 

Diwall. 82, 327—322, 410. 415. 
Dfiwif (lamp), l3l H m I t 353. 
Dixon T R. R. h 10. 

Bitm (lamp), 103 ff. H 13Q ft P 23S ff. 
Dohri (river gras.}], 212. 

Dog, 45, 46, 48, 53, 179, 266, 116. 
Ddi, 121. 

Dongar Deo, 139. 

Dongra (coarse cloth). 426. 

Doakey, 53. M L 
Door pnsk 313. 

Dorbnrai (rile). 307—311, 

Ddirly, 168, 

Drama* 88, 318, 

Praupadi, 30 L 
Dmidsnn, 7. 8, 17, 

Dj*un t 261, 270. 

Dress, of ehHdren, 115; of men, 
331-334; of wotnen + 331—337: 
ritual change of, 46 l. p S7 + 133, 
25L 

Drinking-bout, C0 S 

Drum, 40. 85, 271; of Rhagae. 257* 
Dr Link arils, 363. 

Doga I Mata, 241, 211, 247, 

Dang cake, 110, 110. 204, 217. 248. 
351* 

Dorga, 325, 

Dysen try, 168, 
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Ears, inllnmmalieu of, Ill. 189. 

Ear ring* 339 b 340. 

Earth-mother, 58, I03 t 129, \U r 134. 
Eclipse of sun or moon, S86 r 
Economic coadUion of Balalik. 437— 
484. 436, 

Economic sphere of social life. 
09—93 

Education* 116ff., 120 If.. 327- re¬ 
sults of, 57. 

Edwards „ L. F. h 31L 

Era. 275, 2 ^ 2 . 

Ehrcnlek, 0. E M 7. 

Ekkal dim, 243. 

Eliot, H. id.. 260. 

Eiopomcnt, 37, 37, 73, 13® t- 
EicqUfcrUCe, 32, 35. 

Ehrin, V , 265. 

Employment, 414. 

Endogamy; of sub-sec tlon* h 20: of 
hhate r 7S; of Balahi Brahmans, 
80: of koiirak, 415. 

Engagement 126—129, 

EagUcb, 4. 121 + 

Epidemic*, 178 r 179 ft. 

Evil eye, 112 f., 26®, 346. 

Evil spirit. 329: see ako bfcuJ, 
demons. 

Excommunication, 32. 

Exogamy, 20, 126. 120. 

Exorcism, 277 f.^ 280, 284, 
Eyo-eolour, IL 
Eye dlsearai. 136 f. 

Fair Odti) p 91- 
Fftkir (beggar), 285. 

Family. 21—23, 51, 125, 196, 
Famine. 225. 

Farmer, 120. 2911., 411, 
Farm-iervant, 130. 405—411; see 

also: field-labourer. 

Fasting, 276 r 304, 314, 328. 

Father-In-law, 167. 

Fear of n beating, 63, 69. 

Feet wishing, 133. 

Fencing of fjf^l a , 384—385- 
Formal (caste) 45, 80; eoe also: 
Chennai, 

Fortuity of Balahi women. 100, 
Fertility ritftt* 132, 137 + 291—214* 


Festival*. 323, 296—329. 

Fever, 177, 201: see aUo: malaria. 
Fiction play, 121. 

Field, 26 

Fidd-tabourer, 15, 391. 395. 400, 
ill—413. 

Financial status of Balahk, 427—134. 
Fine, 19, 39, 42. 47 L h 61. 71. 

Finger ring, &39 h MU sea also: 
tit ten if £. 

Fire, 251, 351. 

First-fruit offering. 328 f. 
Fischer-Sotler, 12. 

Fishing, 417. 

Flirtation, €8. 

Food, 354—361. 

FoofbdU* 121. 

Forsyth. J., 3, 393. 

Fraaor, J, G.. 260, J9& 

French horn, 35. 

Friemklilp, 83, 313- 
Frog. 308 f, 

Fruit, 353 — S61. 

Faulta. S. p 8, 21, 39, 225, 231. 

Fnel r 351, 

Funeral,. 19611.; banquet, 24. 40, 

209 U 215: least, 30. 80, 127. 
209—219, 307: procession, 2O0 — 
202, 266; songs 216. 

Future of Bolaiik. 484—130, 

Gaiks war cka, 245. 

Gulf, 132, 141, 2?2: stw also: abuse. 
Gambling, 328. 

Games, 122—125. 

Ganagaur feast, 273, 302—307. 
Gandhi. 168, 333, 435, 

Ganesh, see: Ganpatg. 

Ganga, 29, 74, 237, 245, 

Ganger*. 46, £S2. 

Gangly* clan, 244. 

Gun/dp see; hemp. 

Goiujoria Balahis, 6, 17, 260. 
Ganp-ni(i) Gau&sh, 138, 211. 212, 
216, m, 252, 292, 302 f., S3®. 
Garden, 349. 

Galliya elan, 242. 

Gauli (casle), 255, 257; see aka: 
Ahlr. 

Gouty a dan, 241. 
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Gatirl, 145. Wl, 302 f. 

Ghaghri (petticoat), 130. 

Gb&r Jnwjii (serving for a wife), 
157—159. 

Gham (earthen pot), 141, 156, 

Ghat, 109 f., 90S, 209, 230 L 
Ghutw&h Deo* 275, 322; see ntso: 

BhaLiii^ur, Maia&sur. 

Ghi (clarified bailer]. 42, 102, 100. 
108, 113, 133. 146, 153, 163, IBS, 

187, 207, 206. SOS, 210, 211, 240, 

242. 245, 250, 251. 256, 269, 345. 

354, 356. 366, 404. 

Gbugnnth Ue0 h 246. 

Ghorl dynasty, 3, 5. 
iiliiiinjri. 139; see also; ghat, 
Ghungm (anklet), 341. 

Gifts, 89—91, 111, 130, 133, l39, 157, 
Gilll dnnd& (game)* 121. 

Goat* 56. 404; meat, 42, 133, 117, 155, 
IfiS, 219, 239, 246, 401; sacrifice, 
m v 240 iL 247 250, 253. 262 H„ 

276, 294; akin, SO. 

Goborecalip 69, 409. 

Gudim treatment, 185, 166. 

Gofchru (Tribulut lemigfaustis), 187, 
268. 

Gold ornament*, 246, 249. 250. 340. 
Goad (tribe), m t 123, 162. 257, 265. 

m n 315. 

Gondhali, 241. 

Gondola, 214. 

Gonorrhoea, 182, 

Gopl Mulmraj, 259. 

Gorakhpur, 15. 

Gasfiifv 36, 62. 

Gol(m), 20. 

Government, 30. 46, 4l5L 
Grain bin, 349 f.; see also: kolhu 
Gram fcImiiEiJi). 47 h H 240 If., 400. 
Grave, 59, 202—205. 

Graveyard, 202 + 239. 

Gracing, 05. 409, 410. 

Greeting, 60 f. 

Grleraon, G. A.. 3. 

Grinding in ill, 350 
Groom* 15. 

Ground mile, 329* 356, 393. 

Guarding the crap, 365—366. 


Guava (Fiddfuni gwyaua), 36L 
Gabral Mala, 246. 

Guesthouse, see rfherniiffAflla, 

Gujar (caste) t 9, 50, 250. 

Gujarat, 253. 335. 

Gujarati, 6. 

GuM , 130, 139, 108, 

Gulnr (Ffcu* i}lomerata) n 210, 36L 
Gupta dynasty, 3. 

Gur (unrefined so^ar), 4#, 100 H 107, 
L06, L14 P 131, 133, 163, 186, 207 U 
251, 239. 356, 364. 

Gur bkatln, 132, ISO, 153, 

Gurgur (cuke), 351. 

Guru, 76. T7 r 219 r 
Gwalior Slate, 4, 6. 

Gyarfis KubH, 336—8®t* 

Hair colour. 12, 

Hair cutting, 78 f.; dreeing. 337 f.s 
ornaments* 340. 

Haim Mata, I SO. 

Raid* (turmeric). 103, 136 141 [f. s 

l9Sp 211, 

Hammock, 106, 315. 321. 

11 niu^a 220 

Handprint, 230, 246, 248, BS8. 
llandi, 200 . 

Handicraft, 57. 

Eland-wiuijirij; (ritual). 132, 133. 
Hazrarnan, 54, 113, 148, 233, 25i, 254* 
2M , 3081.. 3l7 H 

Haoumantya cbm. 235, 238, 251. 
tfarda, 17. 

Harlbaas, 29, 237, 238, 245. 
jlsirijun. 436; movement, 435. 
Harrow, 378^-380. 

Elarend, 1, 13, 30, 59. 

Harvesting, rites at, 292—294. 
Hastings Lord, 4. 

Hatgar {murderer), 34* 441, 48. 266. 
Head-ache, 169. 

] f earth, 351; see also: chulkm. 
Heaven, 222. 

JJffo* seu Imlfalu. 

Hell, 221—222. 

Hemp. 274, 312, 362= see also: 

bhang, ganja. 

Heredity, 25 f. 
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caste Hindu. 30. 21. 29. 56 f.. 74, 
81. 97. 9$, lt7. 118. M3, 144, l&2 r 
212. 227 t 265, 221, 302, 804 
Hindi, 8. 121. 

Hind li, (easts. 298—329, 410* 415; 
gods, I3l t 230 If.: culture* 7; law, 
29: religion, 7 f 7C + 79, 85, 223. 
325. 430. 437; society, 136, 437; 
triad 131, 145, 212. 213, 228 + 
Him elm, 215. 

Hockey, I22k 

Holey a (c**te) „ 8* 

Hoi (feast), 82, 134. 280. 226—301. 

410, 415. 

Hulkar Smfe, 1, 1 8, 7, IS. 239 ft, 
337. 

Horn sacrifice* 319. 329. 

Homicide* 49, 73. 

Hoiimsumalliy, 06 f„ 95. 

Hop scotch, l24* 

Horoscope. 80. 107, 134, 

How, 15. 4£* 53 t, fi@ f 81, 143, 213. 

404—105; sihoe. 269. 

Jloa (tribe) 1 8. 

Uo^hungahad District, l h 6, 14* 17. 

Hospital, 179. 

UcbpiLnUly, 82. 

HmWi 25; building, 31-1—349, 

Huns* 3. 

Hum ins. 251, £52, 416—117. 

HtisaL a fa, 212. 

Husband. and wife. 21* 27, 65, 125, 
163—167. 

Husbandry, 41fi—105. 

Hyena, 201. 

Hypergamy, 63, 

Ideal of it pood UalabJ. 43, 

Idiocy, 154, 
lyntp fatttutf 383, 
tjai Mnta r 243. 

Haichi, 212, 240 ft, 384: see also: 

CttdmnoiL 
IllHeracy. 121. 

Illne?**. 176 ft* 410, 
immorality, 44* 65. 

Impotence, 27* 115, 
improvidence, 27. 429. 


Impurity, ceremonial, 54* 79. 108, 
204 r 30-1; see ilso: pollution. 
Incense* 110, 284 . 290, 303. 

Jnwal, 21* 46, 49, S5 £, 83 T m3, 
India, 436 f|. 

Indian culture* 437* 

Individualism in religion. 224, 
Individual properly. 27 —29, 
Infanticide. 118. 

Infant nursing 114 ft. 

InliHitlons diSKaHfe, 179 ft 

Inllacnen, 179 , 

I n«ln elan* 260, 

Inheritance, of caste offices, 31: by 
daughters, 25 t 162; by sons, 25, 
162; by widows, 25, 

Initiation, M + 120. 319. 

Inn -beeper*, 42, 56. 

Inoculation, 181. 
lo&amty* ldl T 
Intercdito dinner* 59 f. 

Inlerdming, 14, 17, SC. 

Inlofriuarttage, 14. 17, 78, 79 a 
IrrlgnlEon* 399. 

Iron. Ill, 1S8, 277. 

I sal. 227. 

I Ah war. 228. 

Esln.m r 228 p see nl^o; Mohammedan. 
Jackal, 45, K SOI, 203, 266. 

Jadtun (ctlto) n 9. 230. 

Jag, 302. m. 

Jaggery, 103; sen also: pur, 

Jassr i estate}. 4. 

Jail, 46. 

Jaisbt (11 EndU month), 308, 

Jalpattii Era, 27B a 
JalwaE puja, llOIf.. 113. 

JamUA (blackberry), 210, 36 L 
Jan. 220. 

Jauka (soolh stayer), 271—2?2. 
Jamun.-ihlBrni, 76. 91, 318—321. 
Janwasa* 144 f f. p 163 ft 
Jai (caste). 13: dan, 20. 

Jal-paUl t 18, 20. 30ff. p id ft, 51, 126. 
160; Jurisdiction, 81; righta, 31; 
duller. 31. 

Jalhing Dec, 283. 

Jau (barley), 217. 

Jewels, 23i see also; ornnmeni@r 
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Jhendu, 3QQ—301. 

Jhuth* i ( 42 r 56, 59, Gl, 358L, 363, 
Jiroti feast, SIB—316, 

Joarf (millet — Andftrpogcn aftf- 
M.4II, 100, 107. 160 If. + 130 EL r 
m ISSff,, 2Q6 f 217 h 288 EL. 292* 
312 P 3U, 317, 328 f., 346, Sfil r 354, 
S89--399, 403, 409. 423. 

Joint family, 20, 21 f., 24: advantage 
eE, 22; dissolution of, 29* 25; pro¬ 
perly of, 23; role of eld&r brother 
Id, 22, 25; role oE father in* 21, 
Jowiirn, 302 ff. 

Julalia (weaver)* M, IG. 

JuluLl]iyu fe 2S7. 

Jumna river, 142, "222. 

Jungle Iribeg. 58, 

KitLir, 77, 84, 216. 233 L 
Km.'hl (cnstej, 9 P 219, 251. 

Kajfd (lamp-black). 289, 29], 
Ka^erlimi, 302. 

Kukra (collon seed), 292, 394. 

Kola (threshing Floor}, 155. 

Kalam. Clan, 250; Mala, 250; tree, 
250. 

Rail. Mnta, 238 f 261, 26& 

K airy a dim, 250. 

Kn-nnuj, 3. 

K finery & dim, 30, 247, 

Kannada, fi h 

Kapur (camphor), 211, 271, 303, 306, 
Karma, 44, 223, 435. 437 r 
Knrlik (Hindu month), 261. 295, 327. 
323, 

Kosarawnd pargaua. 6, 

Katfihi (Benares) p 236. 

Katha ^ ballad) + 86. 

Kathu (Acacia catechu) f 130. 

Kali MaUi r 87, 260—265, 293. 

Kalia Balahls, 6, 17, 36 r 102, 103, 
176, 260. 

JfrttJiar (wedding dagger), 1361. 
Kauri (tiowrft), 305, 

Kerosene nil, 240, 338. 

Khhir tree (Acacia tahchu) f 35l F 
375. 

Kbaude*5h District, 1. 

Khandeslii, 8. 

Kbaudgur elan, 243. 


Khandnha. 53, 

Kh.mdwa, 4, 2. 4, ii, 19 F 23, 27. 30. 
81, 34, 42. 52, 60, 76, 100, 102* 
168, 176, 235, 254 s 258, 230, 281. 
287. 316, 407 r 126, 127. 

Khana, 209 f 2]5; algo: banquet 
Khan path 136 ff. F 14L 
Khargoce. 30, 31, 243 ff,; breed of 
CfttUe, 402, 
fTborik, see: date. 

Khnrorya clan, 242, 

Khas (or khan*) grass (Andrapagon 
mimcchj*) T 142. 197, 376. 423. 
Kha f, 193. 317. 352. 

K Lordl y a clan. 248. 

Khit f 242, 243 If. 

Khoka f 130* 

KlmiJjip 228. 

Kidneys. disease oE, 190. 

Kissing, 68, 363. 

Kochia clan. 238. 

Koga el nil. 244, 

KokdmmH (game), 123 f. 

Knlayari (caste), 6. 

Koli (caste) F 6, 46, 335. 

Kelly an (caste), 8. 

Kofpu t see: weeding plough* 

Koppers, W„ 8, 16. 265. 

Kopna, sea: coconut, 

Kori (caste), 8, 14 F 16, 17„ 

Korku (tribe), 8. 19, 59. 73. 98, 105. 

I23 h 1S2, 257, 300, 315, $50. 4261. 
Korwa (tribe), 8. 

Kothi (grain bin). 156, 340 1 
Kolwal. 7, 30, 49, 55, 72 U *&♦ 121- 
150 f 156, 177, 247, 276, 282. 29 71., 
3l? h 818, 323 L, 404. 415—416, 
Krishna, 54. 77, 64 F 108 F 139. 142, 
231 f, t 301, 318 L 

Knar (Hindu month), 238, 239. 243^ 
295, SSL 

Kulcu e JfuffefAia pbffippirtfiMif/p 104, 
109, Ill* 130 fE., 19S f 201, 240 it, 
281. 286, 23911., m t 313. 314, 319. 
322, 324, $4L 

Kill (term of relationship), 20 K 141- 
KuUhi (pubn). 105. 

Kumar (potter), 217, 311, 324, 346- 
Kunbi [*a*t*) # 9. 2*8, 251, 252, 410. 
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Iud«. 


Kink ay, 321. 

Kurnba (caste), 8. 

Kumnibu (caste) 8. 

/iuhipib (ism of relciku^hip)* IIP. 
Lactation, Hi. 

Laddu (eako) K S&O, 368. 

Lamp* use in wor^liip i i see: d| ya. 
Landlord, 49, 307, 

Lnud tenure, 413—414. 

Language, 7, 8 T 84. 

Lanka I Ceylon), JEtf L. 260. 
Lashkuria (ftaste) p Pi f. 

Liiuufj (or limng) t 212. 240 ft, 3(0, 
364; see also: cloves. 

Law code. 29 tf ^ enforcement of. 48. 

{garmem), 336. 

Leaders of BaluliL, 29, Si, 
Loflthur-worker, 15. 

Legacy* 25. 

Lemcu, 290, 361, 415. 

Leprosy, 52, 53, 66, 182—181 41?. 
Leviratn, 2d. 66. 

Lies, 63 

Life nfter death, 320 If. 

Life-spirit, 107. 

Lightning. 105- 
Linie (flaked), 130, 362 
Liuija Mata. 243. 

LlDglUpH 232. 

Liquor, 18, 29. 17, 60, 107, 128 L 
117. 153, BOO, 312, 363; see also; 
alcoholic drinks, darn, aiukmL 
Literacy, 121. 

Loans, 92— 93, 193 r 406 ft 
Luliar {caste), 302, 

Lfiin-cl«th r 111. 331. 331: see a\m + - 
dhoti. 

Lonpai h 124 t 

LpJo (braes pert). 111, 113, 1BI fL 
163 T 212. 214. 3&41. 

Love, 125, 165: affairs, IP, M, 41. 

m t 61 H> 95. 298; charm*, 73, 
Low casli's. 19. 37. 42, 39 L, 298. 
Luanl, C. K_. 2J0. 214. 243. 233, 
Lucknow, 15. 

Luym {garment). 111, 197. 240 if. p 

2m, m m, 426 . 

Macfarhine* Bl VV, E. p 13. 

Mngh (Hindu month), 134. 


MugiCp I0l f IOL 18ft, 224. 265— 286; 
stone. 293. 

Magician, ace; hunca, 

Muhabhariitn, 64, B25. 

Makadeo, 33, 77. 130 h 145, 212, 213, 

2B2 h 247, 254, SB?, 2&8 r 2621.. 

394 L P 316 

Mahapraslmd, 76 . 319, 

Maharajj, 78, 

Mftbnr (cu.Qtc) r 11 16, 64 f„ 61, 335, 
405 

Mnherparbdl daft. 240. 

Mnlieah. gea MahmJcu. 

Maheshwar pargnnu, 6, 

Mahno, 1 lia aria tuHfolin.) f % 105. 

240fL 355, 361, 363, 113. 
Mnlsnaur (or MshlsJiasurL 233, 322; 

fitHf also; Gliulwala Bed. 

Maize (Zta 355. BOB. 

Mftjtimdar p D.X., 301. 

MakundL, 213, 

MgI*, 77, 

Malaria 106, 178, 185—188, 2T0. 410. 
Malcolm, Sir John, I. 

MalguinrO), 25 ( 49. 263. 343, 415, 
Mali (caste), 9. m 
Mslwn, 3, 6, 7. 13, 238; bre e d of 
cattle, 102. 

Malvyi clan 2-H. 

Maniap, 140—143. 154 ft 212, 239. 

250, 385, 

Mnndbala, 3, 295. 

Mundlr (temple) H 33. 

Mandtol. 348. 2.74. 267. 

Mniig (caste). IP, 45, 60. 

Nangw (betrothal) h 130—133, 

Mango (Munfii>ra indha}, 2 + 49, 
101, no. 147, set 301, 311* 

359—360: dinner, 360. 

Mungsl (Hindu month) < 24$, 2&L 
Manjhorte, 127, 

Mtmirml, 2, 5, 

Mansell Mata, >61, 

Manira (charm). 23, 269, 271, 274. 

S84, 286, 

Manure, 491. 

Mu rath*. i t 13, 241, 335. 

Marathi, a 
Marbles, 12L 


Index. 
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Marduioi, 14L 

Mor*§hm f sec graveyard. 

Marhas Mata (or Marl, Mural). 180, 
265, 376. 

Maria Gond. 13. 

Markal Mata, 244. 

Market, 38, 42, 91; sec also: bazaar, 
Murrkuge, 20, 24, 32, T5, 111, 

125— -I5(K against wish of part¬ 
ners, 38 f., enforced^ 160; expen- 
= 0 # of. 20; nntsidc the caste, 19, 
37, 74; within a forbidden degree 
of relationship* 37; boothn erec- 
lion, of 140— 143: of a virgin girl, 
1-13 — 149* sec? also: x’lFfiJb mar¬ 
riage; o f t% widow,, 150—157, sec 
also: widow marriage; woman T s 
part in, 127, 151, 161. 

Married life, 163— 176. 

Martin, It, 9 r ll, 

Masan Boo, 339, 276. 

Mwanya dan, 204, 239, 

Masnr (lentil), 397. 

Mata, 228, 270, 273, 276. 300. 
Matchmakers* 127, 151: see nlsqz 
fncrnjft ortg, 

Matriarchy, 7, S, 17, 21. 

Malya Boo, 276. 

Mjiukhnri dymi-ty, % 3. 
i¥fluf, sco wr-dding crown., 

Med. 132, 360—371. 409 p 411; see 
also; banquet. 

Mut, 357—358; #ee also; beef, goafs 
tneat. 

Medicine, 178 fh 

Mehiar (caste) p 19* 30* 15. 54, 59, 
60 f,. 68. 103, 1 17 h 150* 343. 

M eh Ear. see jal-pdfrt, 

M eh t rani. 102 r 
Mela (fair), 266, 

Melon* 361, 

Mi-ndal fmEt, 142. 

Menstrual ion, 95. 96—03* 15l t 163. 
Messenger. 7, 15. 

Mothodtflt Mission, 225 If. 

Mid-wiro, 52, 102 ff, 

Milk T 58, 100* 109, 114, 211. 210* 314. 

356, 404 r 409, 

Millet, see Joorf. 


Mirding (drum)* 66, 

Miscarriage, 99. 101, 1Q4. 

Miser* 23. 

Misri, 212, 

Mission, see Cathodic, Methods Mis¬ 
sion. 

Mochl-CJkaiuur (caslft), 16, 

Mogul, 13 + 237. 

Mohammedan, 4, 28* 41, 42. 68. 69, 
71. 93. 172. 162, 257, 285, 328, 
407. 

Mohiya clan, 342, 

Monny-iender, 23, 27* 89. 03, 413* 
427 \L 

Mongoose, 45* 48. 53, 266. 

Monkey. 233, 

Monsoon, 307, 312, 409, 117, 

Moral code, 43 fh; religion^ auction 
for. 230, 

Morality, decline of. 37* 98. 

Mortality rate, of infant^ 100 T 114, 
290; of mothers in child-hi rrb, 
106. 

Mother-in-law. 167 f. 

Mother-right* 7, 8* 17. 

Mourning see; dirges. 

Uoharym don, M2. 

Munda. 9, 13. 

Muntil (Tillage). 2* 30, U. 

MufidJ {ring), 152, 212. 

Murder. 15. 18, 19 [ M 175 f. 

.Marti (figure)* 303. 306. 307. 

M li'ie ins I rumen is. 40, 85. 

Musicians, 85 f., 107. m, 150, 153. 
215. 341, 302. 

Mysore, 8. 

Myths. 235. 

Nag Panehmi (feast)* 314.—315. 

Nabftl (caste). 19, 20, 61* 68, 300. 

Nal (barber), 46, 78* 111* 266; see 
also: Bnlfthk turf* 

Name, 107; clmngo- of names for per- 
hodf, 107: for thing* 214* 275; 
hiding Ilia real name. 107 f.; 
name-giving. 107; revealing the 
name. 113* 137. 

Nandi a, 247, 

Nanga Baba. 314* 315, 

Nuultn&dhab Clmudnri, 265. 
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Narcotic*, 361—382. 
btatak' 89, 

Nath (tov^ring}' 101, 340, 

Naira pad, &&' wtdew marriage. 
Neck ring, 310, 

Nffltt&mr p&rgtua. 6. 

Ncrbmldit Division. L 
Nerboddii river, 1. 29, 48, 184, 201, 
243, 249, 209, 270, 290, 

Nds. hunting with, 416- 
Niljn clan, 248, 

Ni» tree fjfrlta cf^cfdrrtffJJci) T 181, 
203, 284. 349. 

Nimar District. 1—2, 2—5 t 11, 30, 
85, 280, 291, 40* 

Nljii nr BtihhEs, bkurfJ lE^U. 13 l eaelc, 

17—20; language 8; local (Belli- 
hot inn, :> —7; past, 5; racial dfis- 
fU'Mtnn, 7—17: io|o gy, 17 tL; 

GDI unite ctaarnctarLstics, 9—12. 
Nimar breed of rattle* 402. 

Nlmnri, 8. 

Ningwal dun, 245. 

Nird elan, 211. 

Nii-sun n dan, 250. 

Nleawdrfya clan, 351. 

Noae blwding, IS9. 

Nose ring, 104. 157, 258. 510; aim 
also: mjffr, 

Nursing, children. 111 ; the sick. 
1771. 

Obesity. 9 r 
Obstetrics, 102, 

OccupatloHr 15. 10, 371 ff, + 

Offering, 17, 201. 215, 224: *<& *Hoi 
sacrifice. 

OIL m, 240 ff,, 275, 356, 393, 897, 
Omen, 133, 266—208, 311—312. 
Onkfirji, see UnkarJL 
Opium. 312, 361. 

Origin nr Bakhta, 235—2:17. 

Qrhni , 130, 336. 

Ornament 25. 27, 92, 114, 163, 193 f„ 
339—54^: bw alno: gold ormi- 
moils, silver ornament*. 

OmDi. 2 h 3, 

Outca-4. 3, 30 If., G0 r 
Owl, 218. 

Padiniarhi, 355, 258, 


Paddy, 396, 

Faflii (tnrkvn). 31, 142, 197, 214. 
266, 286. 306. 333, 415; zw also; 
turban. 

Peiiso (capper tain). 107, 131 ff. p 
144 ff, 212 ff., 317 ft; see also: 
dbata. 

PQltWff, 133, 270. 276, 317, 352 U fi» 
also; bed, khul t swing bed. 

Pains in-e (Butva frondtisa), 203 p 
260, 261, 306. 

Pallia (caste), 8, 

Palm lonv&s, I44 t 
P an (bmy, 130. SOL 
Piiiicliavil lor punch), 30, 46, 47, 
51, 184, 138 It, 134 ff-. 151ft, 156, 
160. 161, 171 ft. 906; nulboriLy 
at, 86. 

Path-J ikoJtfl j apices), 193. 951, 

Panlh (sect), 77. 

Pamlriubor clan, 240, 

Panwark, 105. 285, 

Papaya (Carlea 105. 

Paniyaa (costa) * 7, 8 

S'jirenu, Bilcetion far children, 1 IS; 

ntiEharity af, 117- 
Pftr|iDi, 4. 

Parmatnia, 22fL 
Panms-Miwar. 228, 

Parra tt, 302. 

Pattikha. m. 

Pfiirl (village hcadumal, 19, 73, 89 f 
148, 156, 177. 237, 263, 276, m U 
412, 415. 

Pa than, 18. 93. 

Patriarchy. 21. 

Pearock, 281, 

Pellet W, 417, 

Pepper 366, 

Pcnmicn. 2SS ft. 301. 

Peshwa, 4. 

Past, 20L 
Pestle, 142, 35L 
Petti coat, 130, 

Phi^un (Hindu mnns.h). 134. 255. 
297. 

Phnrk ulya d'rin, £50, 

Flio^yn clan, 250. 

Phulpagar clan, 250. 
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Pfthkwri (riic-ei), 383. 

Pidgoon, m r 416. 

Pig. 385 f. r 416, 

Pflfltol^ 101, 223. 252 231 f. 

Pindar Ls. 1. 

Piptil tr&e (Ficui rtUffiaea), 100, 
140 + 270, 286. 310. 

Pip* (chillam), 362, 363. 

Pi plod, 5, 

Plf p 2"3. 

Pirarwt 136. 291- 

Placenta, lOti. 

Plough, 374 f f.. drill plough 
377-378. Iron, 377: seeding, 
880^383; weeding, 
wooden, 374—377: share, 365, 375. 

Pneumonia 178, 185, 278, 

Poems, 84. 

FobujuiLng, 51 f., 175 f., 417. 

Polo (feaul), 223. 318-317, 410. 
415. 

Police, m, 51L. BB, 414, 415. 

Politeness* rul^ of, 80-81, 90. 

Pollution, from unclean animal*, 
53 fL; from a corpse, 204 ft.; Iroro 
o low-eoefl^ mu pi, 001.; from im 
autettb 46; from u vrpinaa in 
child birth, 103. 

Ponwar. 3. 4. 

Polygamy. 161 F. 

Fork, 231. 

Pot (cheat ornament), 244, 305. 341, 

Poultry. 405: bim* alsoi chicken, c^-'k. 

Poverty, 89. 427. 

Fran, 220. 

Front Xiiruif. 1. 1, 

Fruf {hma& pLats), 344. 352- 

Prnyer, 22-1, 223. 

Pregnancy, 69, 97, 98— I0t p 106] 
without mini intorcuurae. 101. 

PrefnBQg&r, 77, 84, 231. 

Primitive*, 20. 

Properly comepts, 23 f., 64. 

Property, of cattle,, 23; clothes, 23, 
27; cooking vessels. 23; fruit 
lree^ r 26, 43. 359: jewels, 23, 27: 
poems, songs etc,, 84. 


Property p of ihe family, 24, 25: in¬ 
dividual, 27 f,; joint-family, 24; 
vf I la ue-c-;i mm u ni ty, 40. 

Pmspecifi ol Uiilnhis, -136—438. 
Prostitution, 41p 69, 373. 

Fuur clan. 248. 

PuWriy, physical change at. 95 f. 
Puberty rites, 95. 

F T uhlic opinion, fear of, 43 t t U7 f. 
Puerperal fever. 105. 

Puja. see: offaring; sacrifice. 
Fu/art, 217, 256, 

Pulayan (caste), 7, 8. 

Fut.-Il% 102. ttki; <5*0 iiLiO: urad. 
Pumpkin, 32-1. 

PunistuuetU, 33, 46 f 49, 117. 

Punjab, 15, 

Purchase, 91—92. 

FwH (cakr), 111, 246 ff. 

Purification, 8®; nFier mcjistniAfJoiit 
96: after childbirth, 110, 113; of 
a bouse, 52, 54; of eiii outcast, 
48 t: of a well* 33 t 55; seo also: 
iarnf. 

Purohil, 79, 361. 30o; see also: 
pujari. 

Quarrels, 22 33, 4G r 19, 66. 6L 

jffabn (porridge), 177 

fialmL 249. 

Hallway, SB. 76, 288. 414. 

Hair colling rite, 307—311. 

Raja Dhanya, 393. 367. 

RnjaHlhariS. 8, 16. 

Rajput, 2. 3. 5. 9, 10. 13. 19, 36. 58 r 
81, 87, 245 ff., 282, 301. 405, 110. 
IfaRuiEano. 3 f 6 f 7, 12, 13. 

Rnkhi (feom), 65. 82. 134. 313. 410, 
415. 

iUkfihae (datnuo), 222. 253. m, 328, 
Ram Sutra, 318. 

Rama. 2. 53. 77, 88, 108. 129, 201, 
229. 231, 316. 

RamaynrLi, 77, 84, 88, 23L 
Rana," 4. 251. 

Husain Mata, 2-H. 250. 
ftuthor clan. 251. 

Havana, 139. 253 h 260. 321. 

Rebirth. 44, 221: in animals, 207. 
Registrar, ^es Bliat. Balnhi bhat. 
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Regulation of public nod pri?atp life, 
29—13; of behaviour. 64—74. 
RoincaruaTioD 221. 

Kclatfyp5, influence «f, 2d, 26, 27, 
'42, 51, 70, 126 f. p 135. 

Relation lo other castes, 14-^16. 

r»a—61. 

Relaxation. in observance of caste 
rules. 20. 

Religion. 17, 125. 223—265. 
Religiosity, 171, 223—225. 
h>nkti for RemiJfca) MaU. 240, 242, 
213, 244 ff. 

Revenge, 68 L 72, m 
Rccennc off leer P 60. 

Rie& p 46, lOt, 110 i., m, m L 
1401, 1SS F 210, 211, 2101L m> 
365, 366, m. 

Rut- water, 100, 114, 177. 

Riddle*, 34. 

Rubbery, 62. 

Roiasiilu, 214. 

Rotation of crop*, l€0—101. 
Rothfdd. 0. a 335. 

RutmSul, m. 

Ru^ell, R. V., 2, 3, 5, 7, l3 r 14, 17. 

18, 10 r 67. 241. 247. 

Ryotwari, 23, 343, 416 r 
Suiilloe, 110, 200. 223, 2-24, 234 ft, 
256: homnti McrifLc*. 183, 241 r 
2521, 262 

Hadhu. 48. 76-78, S4 s 68. S3. 94, 101. 

270 k 206; t?co also: Balahi $adhu r 
Srtgai. 129 
Sngun. 137, 266. 

Sakukar, eco; money lender. 

Snkti far Saksti). 101, 212, 231, 
8351.. 239. 

Sakya rlao* 252. 

Saint free (Bo$w*Uia stmiia), M0, 
315. 

Snlo F 04—92; of a wife, 23, 172. $2& 
Salih 48. M. 

Salvation (mukti) T 222. 

Salwyu dan, 241. 

Sambhu. 3EJ6 E. 

Samdhi, 133. 143, 149, 155. 
Sandalwood. 311. 

SnnJtpnl clan, 242. 


Sari (scarf), 239, 306, 

Sami, 88. 44, 46 U GO, 73, 160. 

SnO, 240 29SH 
Sfltpuj-o, 1. 254. 258, 291. 

Satiny a clan, 252, 

Sauris clan, 248. 

Savings, Invested in jewel*, 24: kid- 
ilen by a woman, 23 f. 

Scalp look. 276, 337. 

Scrvrf, 1U + 

StehM. 57. 58, m. 

SchuJiz. B„ ll r 
Scorpion sting, ISM), 2$4, 

Scurvy. 191. 

Seed grain. 862—383; ban of, 307, 
131. 

Semal tree (Bombax malabbrirum) r 

m an, 

Stndbur (vermilion), 109, I48 r 198, 
301, 2IO ff , 281. 290. 

Service, torturf, 153, 405 ft: for a 
wife, 157 — 15®, 

Sesaiun, 396—337; gee also- iff. 
fc-eic, 64—74. 

Sex cen»ciiju.-;ne-i*, 95. 

Sex distinction^ regarding purchase 
«l gom l«. 92: work, 409; worship, 
247. 

Sex life, Introduction into, 91 — 96; 

knowledge of, 94. 

Sex moral! |y, G8. 

Sex perversities F 661. 

Sex regulations. 64 ff.; punishment 
for break of, 65. 

Sex relation*. premarital, 76 L; 

extramarital, 79f, f 97, 182. 

Sexual Inlerooiir-ie, between addes- 
ceats. 95; during menstrua lion. 
96, 195: frequency of, 165, 
Shankar, 139, 301- 
Sharing, 33; ritual, 18. Il>, 210J. 
Shirt, 58. Ill, 332. 

Sliighnm (Daiberffio hrff/offo), 423 
Shiva. 216. 294, 320, 328; &ho. 
Mnhfideo, 

ShHar&lH, 255, 258. 

Shoes. 27, 31. 331, 948; beating wiih t 

41, 73. 

Shoo-maker, 15, 16. 
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Shrine 33, 46. 

Shuttle, 424, 

Sickly 103, 112, 113. 263, m . 
Silver ornament*, 24, 74. 157. 

Sindh in, 4. 

Sit iff. 10, 89 L 107, U3 4 153, 155, 

sea. 

Sing&ji fair, 235 t 
SinyaT*. 21011 
Singaryn eleu 1 S5, 201, 

Singing, 75, 8S H. p 154, 215 i* ML 
236. 

Suj0orn T 30L 
Singphnlya clan, 241. 

Sirapi*ri t 133 t 2S9. 554 h 367. 

Sirpur, 52, 117. 

Siaodlya Rajput, 2. 

Sister, 2-1, 25. 

Sister-in-law, 167 t. 

Site, 53. 253, 

Siteb Main. 131. 276, 238. 

Shnl Wata, 243, 

Skin diseases, 100 1, 

Skinning o! anttfr. 15, I7 r IS. 415. 
Sleeping. 21, 353, 

Sling, 416, 

Small-pax, 181. 201, 276. 

Smoking, 20. 362 f. 

Snake, Oit<?, 48. 100. 984i worship, 
243, 314—-315, 

Sneezing, ns omen. 267. 

Soap, m m r 

Social life, SO—93, 364—368. 

Sodal &ione r 202 f, 

S»drn Mata, 244. 

Somatic characteristics of Balahis, 

9_12, 

Son, 2l r 24, 115 i, WL 
Songs, 84. 

Sooth-say «r P 271—272. 

Sorakhl elfin, 243. 

Soul, 101, 220—222, 223. 

Sowing. riie& nt, 291 f. 

Spear, 416. 

Sptces, 130, 198, 25l + 357. 

Spinning, 17, 419. 

Spinning top, 121- 

Spi ritual relationship. 65,. 313. 

Squirrel, 45, 18 , 53. 


Smwfln (Hindu month), 313 if*. 344. 
Step-clii Id. 116. 

Sterility, 100 L U5. 

Slick dance, 87, 207, 

SiiIt walking. 123. 

SHmalants, 362—364. 

Stomach-ache, 186, 36ft + 

Stones worship, 232, 233, 2-l9 p 275 , 

276, 

Sim mg ilium {tin I urn 51- 
Sua, 131 ff. 

Sugar, 107, 114, 240 ff. 

Sujf + 177, 

Sand ay, 135. 

AiijMri, 130 ft.. 137, 155. 217. 
Superstition. 265 fl.. 315. 

Support, of family, 21 i of relatives 
26, 

Supremo Being. 228—230. 

Sura&a, 208 t 
Sular (caste), 302, 

S-weeporr 19, 20. 43, 59, 102; =ee ni=o- 
Mehlar, 

Swccia, 54, 92 p 111, 356 If.; sec ftUo: 
bated a 

Swing, 315, 321; beda, 343, 333, 
Syphilis m, 

Tabfo (drum), 86. 

Taboo, see: restrictions. 

Ttiufl, 2. 7, 86. 

Taha ildar, 60, 

TakU (neck ring), 138. 190. 304. 
Tamarind tree 111, 245, 361 

Tanning, 15. 

Tapps* (estate), 4. 

Taptl (river), 1. 4, 46. 184, 204. 
Tnrann porgani, 8, 

Tattooing, fl» t 312. 

Teknouymy, 108 p 166. 

Teli (caste), 262 , 266, 

Ttmru {Diosps/ros mtlanaxyUm^ 
3TO, 

Temple. 10L 

Tenancy, 413—114. 

Teradu Iree {DionpifrQ* temiTiffiM), 
361. 

Tcr T &1- 

Thakur, 4, 5, 248. 

ThaWy 109, 2Hi arti, pral 


m 


fndox* 


Theft, 23. 37, 61, 62 s 117. 

Thread, sac red h 212, 270 r 
Threshing floor, 155. 35U 390; b» 
IlIm: kola. 

Tkuar (or: thuhar f lAuirar, Euphor¬ 
bia nrrifolla), 72, 106, 215. 
Tiffan, 2? I, 39Q T m 
Tiger. 2-14. 

Tlio, 77, 

Tifcff, 199 244, 219. 306. 342. 

Til(U) I05 r 292, 312 
Tiparva clan, 251. 

Tirktya clan. SSL 

Tfam trte {Oujjrnia dflffrtryoidfjvb 
376, 

Tobacco, 107, 312, 362—363. 

Tod, J r , 16, 

Too rings, 249, 339. 342, 

Tola dan. ES7—SS9. 

Tom-i r llajpul c]nn, 3, 4. 

Toolh-ache, 109. 

Tamila, 109. 

Topi, m 
Topva Deo, 206. 

Toy*, 121, 233. 

Tradition, 5, 14, 

Ti* tma nsipmtj rtn of £ftlll, lOl, 192, 223, 
Traps, 416. 

Tr^iflnrp. 23, 286 f. 

TrSbeni, 222, 

Trituurli. 213. 

Tuar (or: ltii% Cajaaiua finlfrw*}, 
lf7, 293, 397, 

Tuborculoaifl, 101 f. 

Tnkal Muio r sco. Dugal Mala. 

XnlM (Osymum sanctum) 3 77. 
Turban. Ill, 167; eoe also: pagrL 
Turmeric, eet; kfrfi, 

Twii]i. 100. 

Ujjmn, SSL 
Umbilical cord, 103. 

Uni led Produces, C, 13, 14, 16. 
Universe. 229. 

Unkar ilnnckar, 245. 

Unkarjl, 213. 

Unmurri^]. position of, 49, 125; 

funeral riles tor, 220, 


Union, liability, 5, 15, 29 10, 57, 50, 
09. 121, 225. 255 t 2-58. 296. JBi 
302, -m, 435. 436 h 437. 

Urad (PhasvohiB radmli/*), 102, 275* 
278. 312, 309 U 332, 103. 

U^o of property, 27. 

Va<v i mntL0Pk 1 101. 

Yakntaka dynasty, H, 

Vanihjmu dynasty, 3. 

VnrmurHlal clan, 252. 

Yasalya clan. 262. 

Yiumdeo. H2. 

Vegetables. 240. 355. 

Venereal discos, 106* 162, 

Veranda, 54, l06 h see: nngan. 

Vermilion, see? tvndhur. 

Vessels of bra? a, 25 h 3&2; see also: 
tata T pro/. 

Village, 313 f.; community. 20, 33, 
111. 125: properly of, 40. 

Village i-iognrny, 20 H 126. 

Vina, 05. 

Vindbya, 1, 6, 15. 

Violin, 65. 

Vishnu, 131, 145, 212, 320. 

Visit*. SI—83 r 193 r 219, 300. 

Ytvah marriage, 134. 143—149, 150, 
151, 159 r l63 r 

Vowi and supplications, 286—296. 

Wages, cf uiid-wifo 103, 107. of nab 
79, Hi; of serv4knl^, 23, 391, 392, 
390, 4.0ft, 410—411 r 412; of singers 
and rcu&kian5 p 05. 

Wain:! chain. 339, 

Walking, 388. 

Wankara clou. 245. 

Wardya dan, 244, 

Walan, 0, 

Watchman, 7, 14. 409* 414: see alaa: 
kalttaL 

Ware it, 58, 141 60S, 310, 329, 

Wealth, importance uf T 32 37 43 
135. 

Weaning, 114. 

Weapons, lack of. llG. 

Weaver* 14, 15, 22, 57. 120. 16J f. 
259. 

Weaving, )7, 57. 417—127; | M , 111, 
tiW, 144. 


Indti, 
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Writing, 40. 125—150; fauquet, Hti; 
clothes, 136, 144. 154; crown. 111; 
dagger, 138 T.; gifts. 147!.; of 
M lingo trw, 359; rite, lll p 143— 
146, 

Weeding* by hand, 334; by plmigh. 

mt 

Well h 33, 40. 48. 55, 53, GO, 82, 352, 
d»U 409. 

Wheal, 45, U% 141, 210, 213, 230 fh, 
302 If.. 321 lf„ 3*1, 354 &»— 400. 
m. 403. 

Wlislo co Emir, cercimmEiU preference 
for. £43 fI 

Widow. 19, 23, 69. 73 U IBS, |1S, 125, 
tm r 161. 266, 291. 338; marring*, 
184, 15^157. 159. m* 174 


Wife, 2L 27. IOB, 125; boiling, 

67. 

Wind instrument. 65. 

Winnowing fan, 142, 148, 242. 350. 

WUohenkJr, 101, 279—283. 

Women. 23. Bis her position in 
family, 21. 167 — 171; employment, 
22. 408; property, 23; wages. 23. 
Worms In wounds, 49, 66* 114. 230. 
Worship of IrcuftgoH, 225. 

Wrestling. 58, 335, 

Yoke, 111, m, UlU 144. 15-1, 376. 

m f. 

Younger brother, puaJtiun of, 22, 188. 
Yugoslavia, 31L 
Zmnindaf, 3. 

Zebu. 402. 

Zither, 85. 
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Fig, 1. Mnrtdhilrt {jk 4 29j). 





PLATE II 


Fig, 2. 

r nrguil I 'haksyii, my muln 

informant. 



Fig. », , 

\ yming Hiilnlij WHuurtis, 




Fig. I. An oti| LliiLibl wnnmn. 



Fig, <5. 

\ fir.'hl urjik'ljigmn'- but (p. . 


KiK- 5. 

A Tillage la«® C|»- 
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PLATE III 



Ft* 9- 10, Mjiiigiu of K irpur. 
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PLATE IV 




■ ■ Fi". LI Tl,, I 111] n] i j. 

ill n -mix milAl (il 15}. 

Klg. Thr ll^ibjifeiR bU.fi 

w][|i hU |jin rt^k^l+r 7fti, 


PLATE V 





Fig. l:(. The Hiilulii htirW :il work rp. it) 



Flgr 14. 

A El-iiljihk «iiiujrn^ i-.Lr-riia^- 
neck urrifliiieiil, I p, $4*13. 



Fig, 15, 

A ES.kl.ilji woiiHiif^ EMik1ft*riDjr a 
\\k 340). 





PLATE VI 



Fig. 16 . The Bn In hi ~;it£hu nt ftfayer i [•, ”<> i 




rig. n. 

Bullilh mur^Kcinu-, wiih ntinfinti nml 

fkrmf 11*. MS). 


Pig. 18* 

A HaLia. hhrwliki: a In 1 ^r>r ; / rji, *_v 





PLATE VII 



Kig, 19. A vilhw ‘tlwdl ijt, l‘-I) 









PLATE VEIL 




Fig. 22. Thr rkonmnn 
eeretoany I j*. W9J- 


jJrbff: 

Fig. “J-'i, Tli^ UruJujEr-HHH, 
r>n M* ftioo ihe T«J‘ i i huS 
ernwn [\k HD. 



Fig. 2i. Bridegroom wirti 

iht> kii ithn r q>, l:l8l_ 


FI Eh 21, Til?" larlsii^ riding 
oei the hip nf th.& twirl wr 
fp. 141)* 


fifflair: 

Fig 53tt + T1 l>- liriili-. jidrtrn- 
■ 'I w iiii 1111■ KriihiL otiiwii 

fp, t€4). 
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Fig, Fig:. 29, 

Fig, $8—29, OnAaf? «t Hie? wedding fp, US^ 
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FI* ^ 

TI^ UuIjiIip s-iiilliu l E 1 - ^ltl. 


i in. 

Till? liEikihi IsrrtlinniiiV {urrnmiftlire 
jiI Hie river (p. 518). 



Fie, '£i- At flie caneliutoii of Uh? Hulitbi bmluntih + s prrfonniiotr <p. 2i3'i. 




PLATE XI 



Fig. 33, \ Uuhilii !»[ n-uohip (|i. ■J'J'J). 



Fig. 81. A JUil.ilii mjiIIiil whispering iol<> llit> mr of n boy na l;bnru:i-lir urn 

(p. 319). 
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t’iif. ST. Toliiihm (p. 






PLATE XIII 



Fig, 38. |tnliiln- at wi»rsM)i ni iln< -li rim 1 ip[ Si tula Mriitt tp, 2<0). 




fig. 3S>. 

The Uliugatr nf the Kali M;ihi 
(p. 261 ), 


Fig. 10. 

The Kitci Mum ip. 260). 


PLATE XIV 



| 1 1.1 i hi f'j^LJfti la 'LAIiLbKM-iLifciri V. D, 


Fig. 11 r TIk« OmingTiur h-rtivnl ijl at)2), 



FIfr 12. 

S-il£ rnncliml 'F ^ Up 



FiM. 4a. 

I’l'ii 1 -Iiteiim of j i ah imin11 ^ji. 




PLATE XV 



I fc hi i|^ bjp 1 Kr#Bi‘ i - l -iiiiiErM j r-ili i rr S. V. H 

Fig. 44, 'I'lif figure i*i pnrviiii umI hr*t dftiav spouse 4 !►. ■^) 1 



Fig, 45. 
A vhiiuk 4 |i. 


Fig, 46, 

Shrine u[ ilnfrfliFio aw Burlnmptir 
i|i. 294), 











PLATK XVI 



Fig, I" The Pnln fiwliml (p, 



Fig. is. 

A light travelling uitri (!<■ '^i. 


Fig. 49. 

I'uiiiiij* the tyro cu the wheel 

Ip. 387}. 
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J'liubn Kinri «• |jnnuHT*i[i'it1 S V, P 


Klg. 50. 

Getting n-uijy lor tha bcirwn '5 prn-L L c-= ^i-<ti \m Hhwftnl N’jiwrirn ip- ^22) 


PLATE X V! 11 



Kig, 51. Churn big Imlier (p r 3,%), 



Fig, Grinding 5pk™ i p, 357). 



Eig. 53. Silking bn'rtd (p. 












H-ATK XIX 



Fig. M r Tliresiling (p, 39U). 




Fig. 

Gnim-biu of ul-:iy iji. 319). 


Fig- l*y. 

Dajjibxt ptuJlcii i5R :i j iL-lilkii i j«. i.MiL 




PLATE XX 





¥lg * 

Bultihi womjin with grnm-p^ih' 

Sp. «Kk 


Fig. j9. 

Buhl In womjiii with wiiiimwLiig 

fan < p h 350). 
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Ahve,: Pin. &J. AminglD* tl»‘ 

wflrp ip. Mi). 

A : L*' I it, ©t. WimUnR iIjh 
yn.ru 111 r whtji niisl w,1 t' 

V 121). 



i’tjf. liJ. Tin 1 H.ilflhi wi',kV<?r xt hi- loom (p. Illlj. 
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